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LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA 

Bibliographical Notes Gmcemfng Its Origin, Its 

Translations and Its Gmtemporary 

Parodies 

BY HENRY K LEGLER 

I. 

ON THE 10th day of November, in the year 1855, 
the well-known Boston firm of Ticknor & Fields 
published a small 16mo volmne clad in sober brown 
doth, that bore the following simple title page in 
plain type: 

THB I SONG OF mAWATHA. | BY | HBNRT WADSWORTH LONGFBL- 
LOW. I BOSTON : I TICKNOR ft FIELDS. | M DCCC LY. | 

The poem occupied 296 pages, notes seventeen 
additional pages, a vocabulary three pages, and 
following two blank leaves were appended twelve 
pages, with separate pagination, listing new books 
and new editions published by Ticknor & Fields. 

Copyright, 1905, by The LtITBrast Colxbctos Psbs8 
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Longfellow's poem created an immense and 
instant sensation, not only in this country, but in 
England. It was read, it was quoted, it was praised, 
it was ridiculed, it was dramatized, it was parodied, 
it was attacked as a plagiarism. It remains to this 
day the most parodied poem in the English language. 
Not less than seven parodies nearly, if not quite, as 
voluminous as the original poem, have been printed 
in separate book form. The parodies in fugitive form 
number considerably in excess of one thousand. It 
has been translated into German, French, Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, Italian, Polish, Russian, and Latin. 

The first edition of Hiawatha comprised five 
thousand copies. Within three weeks the publishers 
had gone to press with the tenth thousand. By the 
end of the following month the sales continued at 
the average rate of three hundred a day, and fifty 
thousand copies had been disposed of up to April 1, 
1857. 

As Richard Henry Stoddard remarks in his 
memoir of Longfellow, the song of Hiawatha was 
read by all classes, who at once found themselves 
interested in the era of flint-arrow heads, earthen 
pots, and skin clothes, and its elemental inhabitants. 

H. 

Despite the heavy sales, the publishers were much 
wrought up over the caustic comments which ap- 
peared in print. The Boston Traveller was one of 
the offenders. Ticknor & Fields wrote to the pro- 
prietors in some heat to discontinue their subscrip- 
tion, and they withdrew their advertisement. Their 
somewhat curt note was copied by the Traveller and 
used as a text for a leader on the evils of attempting 
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to influence editorial opinion through the counting- 
room. The Traveller's criticism, which had so of- 
fended the publishers of Longfellow, was as follows : 

Wc cannot deny that the spirit of poesy breathes through- 
out the work, .... bnt we cannot but express our regret that 
our own pet national poet {sic) should not have selected as the 
theme of his muse something higher and better than the silly 
legends of the savage aborigines. His poem does not awaken one 
sympathetic throb; it does not teach a single truth; and, ren- 
dered into prose, Hiawatha would be a mass of the most child- 
ish nonsense that ever dropped from human pen. In verse it con- 
tains nothing so precious as the golden time which would be lost 
in the reading of it. 

The author remained calm throughout the bom- 
bardment of criticism and parody that so disturbed 
his publishers. A correspondent of the Cleveland 
Herald gave currency to the following anecdote : 

It is said that Mr. Fields one day hurried off to Cambridge in 
a state of great excitement— that morning's mail having brought 
an unusually large batch of attacks and parodies, some of the 
charges being, he considered, of a seriously damaging character. 

**My dear Mr. Longfellow," he exclaimed, bursting into the 
poet's study, *' these atrocious libels must be stopped.'' 

Longfellow glanced over the papers without comment. Hand- 
ing them back, he quietly asked : ** By the way, Fields, how is 
Hiawatha selling ? " 

"Wonderfully!" replied the excited publisher, "none of your 
books has ever had such a sale." 

"Then," said the poet, calmly, " I think we had better let these 
people go on advertising it." 

III. 
Before considering the charge of plagiarism 
directed against the author of Hiawatha, which en- 
listed the pen of the celebrated German poet, Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath, in Longfellow's defense, it is 
interesting to note out of what material and in what 
manner grew the main incidents and form of the 
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poem. This is best told in Longfellow's own words, 
extracted from the diary which he kept for many 
years. The references to Hiawatha are spread over a 
period of eight years, though from the date of the 
first reference to the date of publication there is a 
stretch of but eighteen months. Its growth from day 
to day, in conception and composition, is an interest- 
ing story. The journal of Longfellow, of course, is 
not limited to the subject here mentioned, but to keep 
the thread unbroken, only such dates and extracts are 
given as relate to Hiawatha : 

1854. 

June 5th. I am reading with great delight the Finnish epic, 
Kalevala. It is charming. 

June 22d. I have at length hit upon a plan for a poem on the 
American Indians, which seems to me the right one, and the only. 
It is to weave together their beautiful traditions into a whole. I 
have hit upon a measure, too, which I think the right and only 
one for such a theme. 

June 25th. I could not help this evening making a beginning 
of *' Manabozho,'' or whatever the poem is to be called. His ad- 
ventures will form the theme, at all events. 

June 26th. Look over Schoolcraft's great book on the Indians; 
three huge quartos, ill-digested, and without any index. Write 
a few lines of the poem. 

June 27th. Begin Manabozho's first adventure and lament 
for his brother. Interrupted by Mr. Wales, who called with two 
Cubans,— pleasant young men. 

June 28th. Work at "Manabozho;" or, as I think I shall 
call it, ''Hiawatha," — that being another name for the same 
personage. 

July 31st. Worked at Hiawatha,— as I do more or less every 
day. It is purely in the realm of fancy. After tea, read to the boys 
the Indian story of The Red Swan. 

Sept. 13th. Set to work again on Hiawatha. In the evening 
we read Scott's Pirate. 

Sept. 19th. Working away with Tanner, Heckewelder, and 
sundry books about the Indians. 
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Sept. 28th. Worked at the disentanglement of Indian legends. 

Oct. 19th. Hiawatha occupies and delights me. Have I no 
misgivings about it? Yes, sometimes. Then the theme seizes 
me and hurries me awaj, and they vanish. 

Oct. 20th. The Indian summer is beginning early. A charm- 
ing tradition in the mythology of the Indians, that this soft, hazy 
weather is made by the passionate sighs of Shawondessa, the 
South. 

November 13. Read to some pages of Hiawatha. He 

fears the poem will want human interest. So does P. So does 
the author. I must put a live, beating heart into it. 

Dec. 8th. Cannot get back into the poetic mood. For a 
month, I have written nothing. In the evening, two or three 
callers. Grew sleepy and silent. At night I dreamed that I was in 
New York delivering a lecture, and in the middle of the first sen- 
tence fell asleep. But the lecture, it seems, went on; for, on 
awaking, I found myself in my room at the hotel, with some 
friends congratulating me on my success. 

Dec. 20th. The weather is ever so cold. The landscape 
looks dreary ; but the sunset and twilight are resplendent. [Sketch 
out a poem, — "The Golden Milestone." Write, also, a little in 
Hiawatha, and some letters. 

1855. 

Jan. 9th. Began again upon Hiawatha, long neglected. 

*s pleasant visit, two months ago, broke up the mood I was 

in for writing. Mr. Richard Grant White, of New York, author 
of Shakespeare's Scholars, came to tea. He drove in with us to 
hear Lowell's first lecture; an admirable performance, and a 
crowded audience. After it we drove out to Norton's, where, with 
T. and the lecturer, we had a pleasant supper. 

Jan. 22d. Morning, Hiawatha. Evening, "Norma." Grisi 
looked superbly and acted grandly. House crowded. A fine show 
of smooth hair, shining shawls, and opera-cloaks. 

February 19. Read Grillparzer's Ahnfrau; the concentrated 
form and quintessence of the German ghost and robber-of-the- 
Rhine style of tragedy, but extremely effective. Worked at Hia- 
watha. I have now eighteen cantos, or chapters, finished. 

March 18th. A snowy, rainy week has passed unrecorded. I 
have been at work on the Song of Hiawatha pretty busily, and 
have it all finished except the last canto. 
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March 21. Read Sumner some cantos of Hiawatha, — the 
"Sailing'* and the "Wooing." After he goes, finish the .last 
canto, at noon. 

April 15th-22nd. Busy copying and rewriting Hiawatha for 
the press. 

May 11th. This re- writing (for the printers) a poem so long 
as Hiawatha is very wearisome ; but very profitable, as one can 
better see it as a whole, and fill up gaps. 

June 4th. Proof-sheets of Hiawatha. I am growing idiotic 
about this song, and no longer know whether it is good or bad. 
Epimetheus ! 

June 20th. Things move too slowly for my pulse. The print- 
ers lag, the proof-sheets of Hiawatha come in slowly, and give 
a kind of weariness to the work. 

August 20th. In great doubt about a canto of Hiawatha, — 
whether to retain or suppress it. It is odd how confused one's 
mind becomes about such matters from long looking at the same 
subject. 

Oct. 8th. Sumner comes out for the night. He reads aloud 
the last half of Hiawatha. But having a cold in the head, and 
being rather hoarse, he made it sound very lugubrious. 

Nov. 10th. Hiawatha published to-day, by Ticknor and Fields, 
who tell me that more than four thousand out of five of the first 
edition are sold. They ordered a new edition of three thousand. 

Nov. 15th. Hiawatha makes some sensation. Sundry squibs 
and the like, imitations of the metre, as if it stirred the minds of 
readers a little. 

Nov. 18th. Some of the newspapers are fierce and furious 
about Hiawatha, which reminds me of the days when Hyperion 
first appeared. 

Dec. 3, 1855. £x tract from Letter to Charles Sumner : 

This is truly one of the greatest literary outrages I ever 
heard of. But I think it is done mainly to show the learning of 
the writer. He will stand finally in the position of a man who 
makes public assertions which he cannot substantiate. You see 
what the charge of imitation amounts to, by the extracts given. 
As to my having " taken many of the most striking incidents of 
the Finnish Epic and transferred them to the American Indians" 
— it is absurd. I can give chapter and verse for these legends. 
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Their chief value is that they are Indian legends. I know the 
Kaleyala very well ; and that some of its legends resemble the 
Indian stories preserved by Schoolcraft is very true. But the idea 
of making me responsible for that is too ludicrous. 

I see that Conway has written a very good reply to "T. C. 
P.;" but it is humiliating to think how many newspapers will 
give currency to the slander and not to the answer. 

Dec. 6th. The publishers are just going to put to press the 
ninth and tenth thousand of Hiawatha. Critics may assail as they 
please, eppur si muove. In the evening went to town to hear 

Mrs. , daughter, it is said, of Espartero and a negro mother, 

read Mrs. Stowe's dramatization of her own Uncle Tom. A 
striking scene, this Cleopatra with a white wreath in her dark 
hair, and a sweet, musical voice, reading to a great, unimpas- 
sioned, immovable Boston audience. 

Dec. 7th. More papers from England. Five of them (among 
these the Examiner and the Spectator) in favor of Hiawatha; 
one, not very strong in opposition, but "disappointed." In the 
afternoon T. came out with Thackeray. As we sat chatting in 
the twilight, the servant came in to say that T*s horses had run 
away with the carriage. So I ordered another, and we drove in 
together just in season (for Thackeray's lecture). Found a 
crowded audience, and had to take a back seat, where I could hear 
only about a half of a very agreeable lecture on the times of the first 
C^orge. 

Dec. 15th. Printing an extra thousand of Hiawatha,— 
the eleventh. 

1866. 

January 1st. Went to town on business. Saw Fields, and 
heard that Hiawatha is going at the rate of three hundred a 
day. Called on Mrs. Otis, and at 37 and 39 Beacon Streets ; and 
those were all my calls. I am very glad that the dreadful Knick- 
erbocker custom of calling on everybody does not prevail here. It 
must be very oppressive. Mr. Brace dined with me. 

Jan. 11th. A letter from Freiligrath, and a short article by 
him on the metre of Hiawatha, which is making some discus- 
sion in the English papers. He puts the matter right at once. 
But he does not seem aware that the parallelism, or repetition, is 
as much the characteristic of Indian as of Finnish song. 
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Feb. 18th. Hiawatha parodies come in from all quarters, 
— eren from California. 

March 12th. ** Grace Darling" is reading Hiawatha to 
crowded houses in Philadelphia; and last night Mrs. Barrow, at 
the Boston Theatre, after the play, read ''Hiawatha's Wooing*' in 
costume. 

March 14th. The first touch of spring. Went withFields to 
see Mr. Gleeson carving the figure-head of the Minnehaha, and 
thought of Hawthorne's story (Drowne's Wooden Image). 

1859. 

Jan. 8th. In the evening, go to hear Hiawatha (set to music by 
Herr Stoepel). The music is beautiful and striking; particularly 
the wilder parts, — the War Song and the Dance of Pau-puk-keewis. 
It was given in the Boston Theatre, and was interspersed with 
explanatory readings from the poem, by Mrs. Stoepel (Matilda 
Heron, the tragic actress.) 

Sept. 6th. A farmer in Michigan writes to inform me that he 
has written a poem on the Iroquois tradition of Hiawatha, and 
wishes me to "endorse" it, so that he may escape " the baleful in- 
fluence likely to arise in the minds of many that it must be in 
some sort a copy or imitation of the Song of Hiawatha." Rather 
cool! 

1860. 

Feb. 17th. In town. My publisher says he shall print next 
week a new edition of Hiawatha. He sells two thousand a year, 
which is a great sale for an old book, of which fifty thousand 
have already been sold. 

1862. 

Nov. 28th. See in the paper that " Professor F. Newman has 
produced in England a Latin translation of Longfellow's 
Hiawatha." 

1863. 

Dec. 5th. Drive to station at noon. While I am waiting, a per- 
son steps up to me dressed in military overcoat, high boots, cordu- 
roys. He says, "Are you Professor Longfellow? Give me your 
hand. I am Dr. B. of Riga; have translated your Hiawatha 
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into Russian. When I came to this country there were three men 
I wanted to see, — Agassiz, Emerson and yourself. I am glad to 
see you here on this business. I am glad to see yon are a man. I 
saw your portrait once in an English paper and it looked like a 

. I have been a colonel in the army ; am now director of the 

flying ambulance, etc., etc." 

IV. 

Many writers had preceded Longfellow in the en- 
deavor to preserve the poetic atmosphere of Indian 
life, seeking to ** quicken their sluggish numbers with 
its creative energies." Seba Smith had written Pa- 
wbatan; Alfred B. Street, Frontenac; James Wallis 
Eastbum, Yamoyden; Charles Fenno Hofiinan, A 
Vigil of Faith; Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming; all 
these, with possibly the exception of the latter, had 
relapsed into merited obscurity. Hiawatha was 
novel in form, and the treatment of the subject was 
fresh. It arrested attention by reason thereof. It 
was not long, however, before charges of literary 
theft both as to form and treatment were brought 
against the author. These rest upon the resemblance 
to the Finnish epic, Kalevala. That Longfellow de- 
rived inspiration from the epic of Finland cannot be 
denied, and his journal shows that the reading of 
Kalevala suggested to him the writing of an Indian 
poem along the lines which he subsequently followed. 
The meter is the same, and the simiUtude is strength- 
ened by the numerous repetitions that give color to 
the narrative. A careful study of the two epics fails 
to disclose that Longfellow is indebted further than 
this to the Finnish poem. The nearest approach to 
literary appropriation of matter as well as meter is 
to be found in the following parallel passages refer- 
ring to the building of the canoe : 
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HIAWATHA. KALBTAJLA. 

Give me of jour bark, O Birch- Then the oak he questioned, 

Tree ! saying, 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch- " Wouldst thou serve, indeed, O 

Tree ! Oak-tree, 

Growing by the rushing river, For the skiff as mother timber, — 
Tall and stately in the valley. For the keelson of a war-boat ? ' ' 

I a light canoe will build me, Wisely answered then the Oak- 

Build a swift Cheemaun for tree, 

sailing, Gave to him these words in 

That shall float upon the river, answer : 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, " Yes, in truth to make a boat- 

Like a yellow water-lily ! keel 

I have store of wood in plenty. 
Thou canst find in my tall 

column 
No defects, no holes, nor wind- 
rifU." 
In May, 1901, the Springfield Republican printed 
what was claimed to be a hitherto unpublished let- 
ter by Longfellow, referring to the charge of plagiar- 
ism. The letter is dated November 29, 1855, less than 
three weeks subsequent to the first pubUcation of 
Hiawatha. It was written to T. C. Callicot in re- 
sponse to an inquiry for information on the subject : 

Cambridge, Nov. 29, 1855. 

Dbar Sir: I feel extremely obliged to jou for jour friendly 
notice of "Hiawatha," and for the equally friendly offer of your 
columns for any reply I may like to make to the correspondent of 
The National Intelligencer. The article you mention I have not 
seen in full— only the extract you are kind enough to send me. 

In "Hiawatha" I have tried to do for our old Indian legends 
what the unknown Finnish poets had done for theirs, and in doing 
this I have employed the same meter, but of course have not adopted 
any of their legends. Whatever resemblance therefore may be found 
between the poems of "Kalevala" and mine, in this respect, is not 
of my creating, but lies in the legends themselves. My authorities 
will all be found in the notes. All these strange stories are in 
Schoolcraft and the other writers on Indian matters, and this 
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ought to shield me from any accusation of taking them from'Pin- 
nish sources. Yours very truly, 

Hbnhy W. Lonopbllow. 



Before Hiawatha had been published a year, it 
had been translated into several languages. Trans- 
lators have been occupied with its curious forms and 
meter ever since. In 1903 Ivan Bounin successfully 
submitted a translation of Hiawatha into Russian in 
competition for the Poushkin prize annually oflFered 
by the Russian Imperial Academy of Art for the best 
literary production of the year. 

The principal translations of Hiawatha into 
other tongues are the following: 

GERMAN. 

Das Lied von Hiawatha. Deutsch von Adolph 
B5ttger. Leipzig, 1856. 

Das Lied von Hiawatha. Uebersetzt von A. und 
K. Leitz. Hanover, 1859. 

Der Sang von Hiawatha. Obersetzt von Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath. Stuttgardt und Augsburg, 1857. 

Hiawatha. Obertragen von Hermann Simon. 
Leipzig, n. d. 

Der Sang von Hiawatha. Obersetzt, eingeleitet 
und erklart von Karl Knortz. Jena, 1872. 

DUTCH. 

Het Lied von Hiawatha. In het Nederdeutsch 
overgebragt door L. S. P. Meijboom. Amsterdam, 
1862. 
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SWEDISH. 

Hiawatha. PA Svenska af A. G. Westberg [1856] 

DANISH. 

Sangen om Hiawatha. Oversat af G. Bern. 
Kj5benhavn, 1860. 

FRENCH. 

Hiawatha. Traduit de I'Anglais par M. H. Go- 
mont. Nancy, Paris, 1860. 

Beandelaire's Le Calumet de Paix is a translation 
of Longfellow's Peace Pipe. 

ITALIAN. 

n Canto d'Hiawatha. Tr. da L. G. Bartolini. 
Firenze, 1867. 

HUNGARIAN. 

Hiavata. Forditotta Tam&sfi Gy. 1885. 

RUSSIAN. 

Hiawatha. Moscow, 1878. 

POLISH. 

Duma o Hiawacie [The Song of Hiawatha]. 
Translated into Polish by Peliksa Jerzierskiego. 
Warszawa, 1860. 

LATIN. 

Hiawatha, rendered into Latin, with abridge- 
ment. By Francis William Newman. London, 1862. 

VI. 

Most interesting of the hundreds of Hiawatha 
parodies extant are those that appeared contempo- 
raneously. Several of these were given the dignity 
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of separate book publication, while others are given 
much space in collections of humorous verse. Much 
of this material at this date seems flat, because the 
subject was local or because the incident that called 
the particular parody into being has long since been 
forgotten. The titles are interesting, though extracts 
would prove monotonous reading. 

BOOKS. 

The Song of Drop o' Wather. By Harry Wands- 
worth Shortfellow. London, 1856. p. 120. 

The author is said to have been Mary Cowden-Clarke. The 
following are a few of the thirteen chapter headings: Drop o* 
Wather and Pudgy- Wheezy. Drop o* Wather's Wooing. The 
Ghost of the Star and Garter. Paw-Paw-Keeneyes. The Fate of 
Queershin. The author also adds a vocabulary, some of the terms 
contained in the glossary being as follows : 

Arrah, a Hibernian ejaculation, 

Big-Thame- Water, the River Thames. 

Bunnytwitchnose, the rabbit, 

Chinny-panpipes, a street musician. 

Darlint, darling. 

Dew of mountain, whisky. 

Fogle, a pocket handkerchief. 

Gramachree. hearths darling. 

Grimalkin, the cat, 

Inguns, onions. 

Jack Longbow, a great talker, 

Noddledizzy, a giddy-pat^ ; an idler, 

Snugsnoozem, the spirit of sleep. 

Water- well-it, the milkman. 

The Song of Milkanwatha: Translated from 
the Original Feejee by Marc Antony Henderson, D. C. 
L., professor of the Feejee Language and Literature 
in the Brandywine Female Academy. Cincinnati: 
Tickell & Grinne. 1856. p. 144.. 

A third edition, illustrated bj Prank Beard, bears the imprint 
Albany, N. Y., 1883. 
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The Song of Milgenwater. Cincinnati: Jones, 
Brown & Robinson. 1856. p. 96. 

A burlesque vocabulary of two pages includes 
the following terms : 

Brek-e-kex-co-ax, ball-frog. 

Cuttardido, pigeon's wing, 

Doo-del-doo, rooster. 

Hi-ai-ai, yes, of course, 

Lawni-weeper, bandkercbief. 

Malee-donkee, good boy. 

Nau-she-a-ttts, doctors. 

Rum-pa-lump-kin, sweet singer. 

Snm-pum-kin, jo//j wag. 

Watta-puddel, rusbing river. 

The Song of Higher- Water, by James W. Ward. 
New York and Cincinnati. 1868. p. 30. 

In his introduction the author says that he wrote the parody 
three days after Longfellow's poem appeared. It was first printed 
in a Cincinnati newspaper. 

Anglo Ab-Original Sleighing Song, in five canters. 
Written after Longfellow. Air— -Highwaythere. New 
Haven: T. J. Stafford, Printer. 1856. p. 8. 

The rarest of the Longfellow parodies which were published in 
separate form. 

Plu-Ri-Bus-Tah. A song that's by no author. ** A 
deed without a name." Perpetrated by J. K. Philan- 
der Doesticks, P. B. New York : Livermore & Rudd, 
310 Broadway. 1856. p. 264 and several pages of 
advertisements, unnumbered. 

An edition evidently printed from the same plates, except the 
title-page, bears the following imprint: Philadelphia, T. B. Pet- 
erson and Brothers, 306 Chestnut St. [1856]. 

The author contends that '*as a poem, its claim to consid- 
eration cannot be denied, as it comprises a great many beauties 
not discoverable in the 'Song of H,' besides several Indian names 
which were therein omitted." The caricature illustrations, which 
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are numerous, seem at this date more humorous than the text. 
As is well known, "Doesticks" was Mortimer N. Thompson. 

Hiawatha: or, Ardent Spirits and Laughing 
Water. A musical extravaganza in two acts, by 
Charles M. Walcot. New York: Samuel French, 
121 Nassau Street [1856]. 

This play was first produced at Wallack's Theatre, New York, 
Thursday, December 25th, 1856, the leading characters being the 
following, as taken from the playbill : 

Hiawatha — a character strikingly more in the style of a Short- 
Boy than a Long-Fellow. 

Nukkleandab—s. creation, a la Frankenstein. 

Yenadizzi— the original Young New York. 

Dammidottur — a-n-arrow-minded person, father of Minne- 
haha. 

Af/0i7tflialia— sumamed "Laughing Water." 

Poopoontammi—an indescribably self-willed young lady. 

^o-^x>-iiei5s~Hiawatha*s grandmamma. 

HianairiYe— Poopoomarami*s mother. 

Hee-Haw-Watha : A tale of the Oil Canadian 
Indians [Cartoon]. After Longfellow (a few laps). 
DubUn: R. J. & A. Mecredy, 49 .Mid. Abbey St. 
[1887]. p. 26. 

The Christmas number of The Irish Cyclist and Athlete, The 
cartoon on the title-page represents Longfellow on a bicycle, fol- 
lowed by an Indian on a wheel. There are additional cartoons on 
nearly every page. 

The Legend of Big Island [cut] Minnetonka. Pub- 
lished by Leonard, Thompson and Bates. Minneap- 
olis, Minn., n. d. p. 40. 

A very rare pamphlet. Tells in Hiawathan meter the adven- 
tures of a party of Minneapolis and La Crosse tourists at Lake 
Minnetonka. The pamphlet is liberally Illustrated, page 13 con- 
taining a group of the characters: Barrabbas, O. P. Rabbas ; Red 
Nose, Dr. Martindale; Fr/ar TocJb, Rev. T. D. Wallace ; The Hero, 
C. M. Palmer; Eagle Feather, C. B. Edgar; Professor, Louis V. 
Bennett ; The Captain, J. C. Edgar. 
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BOOK CHAPTERS. 

Lewis Carroll, Caroljm Wells, John Phoenix and 
other well-known humorous writers have essayed 
Hiawatha parodies, and these have found a place in 
their books, though not as separate publications. A 
list of Hiawatha parodies in this form includes the 
following titles and books : 

The Song of Nothin' Shorter, by H. W. Tallboy. 
In the Squibob Papers, by John Phoenix. N. Y. 
1865. 

Prolegomena to Po-Ca-Hon-Tas, or the Gentle 

Savage, in two acts, by John Brougham, Esq. N. Y. 

By a Danish poet, the Cheyalier Viking, Long Fellow of the 

Norwegian Academy of Music, who flourished Anno Gothami, 

235. 

Hiawatha's Photographing, by Lewis Carroll. 
In Rhyme ? and Reason ? 1883. 

Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Reprinted in Martin's On Parody. 

Song of In-the- Water, or Puck on Pegasus, by H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell (Chatto & Windus). 
Frontispiece by George Cruikshank. 

Song of Lower Water, in PoemSy by H. C. 
Pennell. 

The Wall Flowers, in Odd Echoes from Oxford, 
by A. Merion, B. A. 1872. Q. C. Hotten). 

The Bump Supper, in Lays of Modem Oxford by 
Adon. 1874. (Chapman & Hall). 

Piamater, by Alfred Longcove, in Rejected Ter- 
centenary Songrs, edited by Rolus Ray (George 
Dryden. Edinburgh. 1884.) 

" A jeu d'esprit somewhat in the nature of Rejected Addresses, 
published by Mr. Geo. Dryden, of Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 
The contents of this amusing little sixpenny pamphlet consist of 
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the poems supposed to haTe been sent in bymatrictdated students 
of the University of Bdinburgh in competition for a prize of Ten 
Guineas offered by the Tercentenary Committee for the best soug 
in honor of the occasion.' 

The Hunting of Cetawayo, in Snatches ofSong^ 
by F. B. Doveton. 1880. 

Hiawater, in the Sbilling Book of Beauty^ by 
Cuthbert Bede (J. Blackwood. 1853). 

Parody, in Gilbert's libretto to Princess Toto. 

Revenge, a Rhythmic Recollection, in Tom 
Hoo(rs Comic Annual. 1877. 

Parody in Our Miscellany^ by Edmund Yates (G. 
Routledge & Co. 1857). 

Dirge, in Imitation of Another, in Marks and 
Remarks for the Catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, MDCCCLVlhj A. E. (W. J. Gol- 
boum, Leicester Square, London. 1856) . 

A scarce two-shilling pamphlet of thirty-two pages. A satire 
aimed at the pictures exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

La Belle Sauvage, in the Bill of the Play at St. 
James's Theatre. London, July 11, 1870. 

Hiawatha, in Fleeting Fancies, by Wm. F. Kirk. 
Boston. 1904 (R. G. Badger) . 

FUGITIVE PARODIES. 

Certainly not less than a thousand Hiawatha 
parodies have found a place in newspaper columns. 
In 1879, the editor of the London Wor/cf announced 
that two prizes would be awarded the best parodies 
of Hiawatha submitted on the subject "The Hunt- 
ing of Cetawayo.'* There were 135 competitors, 
first prize being awarded to Floreant-Lauri, whose 
parody was printed in the World, October 8, 1879. 
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Many of the tinsuccessful poems submitted in this 
competition were subsequently printed elsewhere. 

During his editorship of Punchy Shirley Brooks 
contributed a number of clever parodies of JEZ/a- 
watba to the columns of that sedate journal. 

For a number of months in the year 1904, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel regaled its readers with a daily 
Hiawatha parody on some local topic. The writer 
was William F. Kirk, author of a clever series called 
"The Norsk Nightingale." 

Doubtless the most striking parody of Longfel- 
low's poem is the following skit by an anonymous 
writer. It has been floating from one paper to an- 
other so many years that its original source has 
become lost. Current Literature for March, 1890, 
credits it to the Western Journalist, 

SKIN SIDE INSIDB. 

He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside ; 
Made them with the skin side outside ; 
He to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside skin side outside. 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side, fur side inside. 
That's why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside; 
Why he turned them inside outside. 

Among the numerous Hiawatha parodies in 
newspapers and magazines, may be mentioned the 
following selection : 

Hiawatha Up to Date, by W. C. Smith, in iife, 
July 11, 1901. 

Hiawatha's Shopping, by Carolyn Wells, in 
Brownings Magazine^ December, 1903. 
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Skill Side Inside, in the Western Journalist ; re- 
printed in Current Literature for March, 1890. 

The Printer's Hiawatha, Printer's Circular^ n. d. 

The Song of Firewater, Cope's Tobacco Plant 
for November, 1871. 

The Song of Progress, Funny Folks^ August 16, 
1884. 

A satire directed at Disraeli's reform proposals. 

Hiawatha, a parody. Batb and Cheltenham 
Gazette, 1855. 

The Song of Nicotine, Figaro, Oct. 7, 1874. 

The Legend of Ken-E-Li, Figaro, August 11, 1875. 

The Song of the Beetle, Funny Folks. 

The Hunting of Cetawayo, The World, Oct. 8, 
1879. 

The Lawn-Tennis party at Pepperhanger, Pas- 
time, August 24, 1883. 

The Song of Big Ben, Truth, Feb. 15, 1877. 

The Song of Pahtahquahong, by Walter Parke, 
in Punch, March 12, 1887. Also in the Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette, March 30, 1887. 

The Song of Hiawatha (Author's Protective Edi- 
tion). In Punch, 1856, by Shirley Brooks, editor. 

The Great Tichbome Demonstration, Fun, April 
26, 1876. 




GEORGE a RICHMOND— J849-J904 

COLLECTORS of rare books have for a quarter of 
a century been accustomed to considering George 
H. Richmond, of New York, an important factor in 
building up or dispersing their libraries. They will 
lament his recent death with personal sorrow, and 
many will sigh at the idea of turning to another 
mentor than the man who had so well known their 
tastes and wants in books, and had helped in the 
formation of such tastes. 

Mr. Richmond had drilled long in the ranks before 
he became a captain of books. He had tried other 
things first, the navy and the law, but not until he 
came into contact with bookselling was he at home. 
He remained only three years at Annapolis, and not 
much longer at legal study and practice. He must 
have been about twenty-five when he first came to 
New York. He had already found out his aptitude 
for bookselling, and had for some time had a shop in 
New Haven. 

When Mr. Richmond came to New York, the 
center of the city, as concerned the bookman, was 
down in Broadway, about Ninth Street. There 
Charles Scribner's Sons, William Schaus, the picture 
dealer, and Dodd, Mead & Co. stood, three in a row. 
Across the comer was Worthington & Company's 
book- shop, where the new arrival at once found em- 
ployment. Three years later he went over to Dodd, 
Mead & Co., with whom he remained for ten years, 
always broadening his acquaintance with books and 
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their collectors. The shop was a famous rendezvous 
for all the book buyers who lived in or came to New 
York, and they all got to know young Richmond as 
a man whose taste and knowledge of books were 
worth consulting. 

Mr. Richmond finally decided to turn his experi- 
ence more to his own profit. He first tried publishing, 
and as the head of the firm of Richmond, Croscup & 
Co., which he established in 1892, issued a number of 
subscription books. After three years this firm was 
dissolved, and Mr. Richmond bought out an old- 
fashioned bookseller, David G. Francis, down in Fif- 
teenth Street. Here he introduced modem methods 
to an extent that sometimes jarred the sensibilities of 
the conservative old patrons, incurred their displeas- 
ure and that of Anthony Comstock by publishing a 
translation of D'Annunzio's works, and had various 
financial experiences whose chief value was educa- 
tional. He learned that his strong point was the 
buying and selling of books. Presently he found him- 
self a master at this, and for the past few years he has 
handled books, one might say by the ton, buying 
whole libraries whose collectors had died or repented 
them of the bibliomania, and selling them to other 
collectors, with satisfaction to the buyer and profit to 
the seller. 

The first of these large collections to pass through 
Mr. Richmond's hands was Theodore Irwin's library 
of three thousand valuable books — a library which 
contained Henry VIII. 's Golden Gospels^ the famous 
manuscript on purple vellum, which had cost Mr. 
Irwin $12,500. There was a Shakespeare First 
Folio in this collection, too, and many another gem 
which made the collectors prick up their ears and 
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anticipate a great sale. But along came Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and gathered in the whole collection. What 
he paid for it is not public news, but the collection 
had cost Mr. Richmond an even $200,000. This was 
in 1900. In this year he moved his shop to Thirty- 
third Street near Fifth Avenue, where it became one 
of the desirable haunts of collectors with means. 
Later he moved to Fifth Avenue, and at present the 
shop is in Thirty-fourth Street. 

In the past four years Mr. Richmond has carried 
out most of the large transactions in books that 
will make his name remembered in connection with 
the dispersal or bodily transfer of some of the best 
collections in the country. Mr. Albert J. Morgan's 
library of nineteenth century authors, he bought for 
$30,000 and sold again at auction. In 1901 the 
Marshall C. LeflFerts collection of early English edi- 
tions and Americana came into his possession, costing 
him $150,000. A part of this collection was pri- 
vately sold, the rest disposed of in two sales, the 
early English books at Bangs's rooms, the Americana 
at Sotheby's — an experiment in transposition which 
was more successful in the case of the Bangs sale 
than that of the Americana sale at Sotheby's. 

The next important purchase was that of the 
George B. DeForest collection, for which he paid 
$200,000. About three-fifths of Mr. DeForest's 
books were bought by Mr. J. P. Morgan, the rest 
sold at Anderson's. The sale of the final portion of 
this collection occurred on November 21 and 22, a 
few days after Mr. Richmond's death, and was very 
successful, as were most of the sales which he 
planned. 

These were the achievements on which his fame 
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as a prince of booksellers chiefly rests, but his busi- 
ness was of course built up on a long succession of 
successful purchases and private sales. The single 
sale which stands out prominently from the ranks of 
every-day doings is that of the very much talked-of 
and written-of scrivener's copy of Milton's Paradise 
Lostf which some people consider of no value, and 
others venerate as the nearest possible approach to 
an original manuscript. After wide discussion in the 
English and American press this manuscript failed to 
meet the expectations of its owners when put up in a 
London auction-room, and was withdrawn from the 
sale. A little later Mr. Richmond purchased it for 
the sum of $25,000 for Mr. J. P. Morgan, in whose 
library it now rests. This is the record sale of a 
piece of literary property in this country, just as the 
Irwin library is the largest collection to pass en bloc 
from one private collector to another. Mr. Rich- 
mond was a courageous buyer, whose daring was 
not checked by an occasional failure of the basket to 
carry the eggs. There were always more baskets and 
more eggs, and a few casualties were to be expected, 
and taken as a part of life. His irrepressible energy 
and good-nature carried him to the front and kept 
him there in spite of a good many of the rebuffs that 
send weaker men to the rear. He died in harness, 
suddenly, on November 15, at his home in Short 
Hills, New Jersey. He was bom fifty-five years ago 
at Plymouth, Connecticut. 

After Mr. Richmond's death, a search was made 
for some recent portrait. But he was not the man to 
whom it would often have occurred to pay a visit to 
the photographer. There were a couple of badly 
taken amateur snap-shots of home groups in which 
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he figured, but no photograph could be found save an 
old one taken some ten or fifteen years ago, the mouth 
concealed by a moustache. From this old portrait 
Mr. Frank A. Nankivell has evolved for us a pencil 
sketch, which we reproduce as a frontispiece to this 
number of The Literary Collector. The portrait has 
been pronounced excellent by Mr. Richmond's close 
associates. The achievement is the more remarkable 
since Mr. Nankivell was aided by no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Richmond's face, and could only 
rely on his observation of the way in which a face 
ordinarily develops with advancing years. The result 
is one on which the subscribers to The Literary Col- 
lector may congratulate themselves, as the only au- 
thentic likeness of one of America's foremost book- 
sellers is in their possession. 




BOOK REVffiWS 

TO BE presented at this date with new Carlyle 
essays is somewhat unexpected. The long brown 
row of Carlyle on our book shelves seems to contain 
the whole of the wisdom of the sage. But here are 
three reviews, a brief metrical rendering in English 
of Faust's Curse, a letter to the editor of The Times, 
and in company with these literary pieces an essay on 
the saving virtues of Indian meal ! All these are pre- 
sented in book form* for the first time by Samuel 
Arthur Jones, who has collected them from the 
English magazines to which Carlyle contributed 
them. 

Two are reviews in the New Edinburgh Review 
in Carlyle's first years of literary endeavor— both 
"prentice-work*' according to their writer, yet not- 
able for their fearless opinions. Joanna Baillie's 
Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters, published 
and reviewed in 1821, meets with justice, tempered 
with mercy but unhampered by the high esteem in 
which the long-forgotten Miss Baillie was held by 
her contemporaries. An inadequate English render- 
ing of Faust— thit first partial translation— called 
forth in 1822 a severe criticism of the translation, 
and was at the same time the occasion of an extended 
study of the great original. Carlyle's later writings 
on the same subject quite supplanted this early paper 

* Collectanea. Thomas Carlyle, 1821-1855, edited bj Samuel 
Arthur Jones. Canton, Pennsylvania: The Kirgate Press, 
MCMIII. Syo, cloth, 143 pp, 640 copies printed. 
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in his own and his editors' minds, but it has histori- 
cal importance as perhaps the first extended and 
appreciative study of Faust in the language, and 
shows, beside, the development of Carlyle's style and 
poise. 

The last three papers, the editor asserts, "have 
escaped the bibliographers entirely." In The Examu 
ner for September, 1840, appeared a review of 
Heintze's German translation of a selection of songs 
and ballads by Robert Bums, favorable in the main, 
but putting its finger also on the weak points, — a 
criticism that may have been a welcome help to the 
translator in later work. 

A letter in the London Times^ dated from the 
Athenaeum Club, October 31 [1855], signed by- 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens and John Forster, 
is plainly from the pen of the first signer. 

It calls attention to the straitened circum- 
stances of two old ladies of Deptford, the Misses 
Lowe, one of whom was Dr. Johnson's god-daughter, 
and both of whom remembered the old doctor as no 
one else in England was left to remember him. In 
their parlor stood "the fir desk (capable of being 
rigorously authenticated as such) upon which Samuel 
Johnson wrote the 'English Dictionary.' " For these 
worthy old ladies, who '* have taken their poverty in 
a quiet, unaffectedly handsome manner," and who 
were the only living representatives of the childless 
doctor, Carlyle and other literary men had obtained 
a donation of a hundred pounds from the Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston. In an attempt to inter- 
est some one who would purchase an annuity to 
secure the two old ladies from any farther anxiety 
about the future, this letter was printed in The Times ^ 
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and was copied, we believe, in the Atbenseum. It 
shows a sustained sympathy and interest with which 
Thomas is sometimes not credited as he deserves. We 
are very glad to have it rescued from oblivion, and 
could wish to know what was its immediate result. 
The third "hitherto unrecorded" paper appeared 
in Frazer's Magazine for May, 1849, and was a dis- 
sertation on the excellencies of fresh, sweet, properly- 
ground Indian meal. After retailing his experiments 
and disappointments with meal made from "fusty," 
spoiled com, ground by soft English millstones which 
disintegrated themselves in the process, so that the 
resulting food-product was describable as "soot- 
and-sawdust meal, with an admixture of brayed 
flint," he records with animation the receipt, "direct 
from the bam of an American friend," of a barrel of 
Indian com. This, being ground by "a rational 
miller," resolved itself into a food fit for the epicure, 
yet cheap enough to be hailed as a special dispensa- 
tion for the relief of a potato-famine-stricken land— 
a "harbour of refuge for hungry populations." This 
eloquent and convincing gustatorial essay was 
written in 1849, before the age of breakfast foods. 
It may be considered as a pioneer in the literature of 
American cereals. Added to his established fame as 
historian and philosopher, we now discover Thomas 
Carlyle as the founder of the school of American 
breakfast food advertisement writers. His essay on 
Indian meal was the spontaneous outpouring of a 
heart whose cockles were for the first time warmed 
by a dish of hasty pudding; but since its discovery 
and resurrection by an Ann Arbor professor, it is 
within the possibilities that some of the editor's 
Michigan neighbors may hear of it. In which case 
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we may fancy a cablegram from Battle Creek, or some 
place out there, travelling across the sea to "T. 
Carlyle, care Fraser's Magazine, London,** with a 
munificent offer of many American dollars for his 
undivided attention to the literary side of the Near- 
maize Co., all travelling expenses paid. 

It is eminently proper that in a magazine which 
makes its November appearance like the "dillar a 
dollar, a ten o'clock scholar," in February (or is it 
March ?) we should be reviewing a book which has 
just come from the press dated MCMIII. This is, 
we suppose, about the last of the Kirgate Press pub- 
lications, Mr. Buddy being too fully occupied in the 
New York book world to continue his labors in 
Canton. He has made of the Carlyle Collectanea an 
octavo volume of pleasing form and tjrpography, 
with rubricated title-page. There are perhaps more 
type-setter's errors in the reprint than in the origi- 
nals, though we have no quarrel with such type- 
made phrases as "peotic fervour," which possesses a 
quaint flavour quite in keeping with the inevitable 
Walpole strawberry on the title-page. We heartily 
commend the choice and manner of Mr. Buddy's 
publication. 

IN ITS series of special publications and art mono- 
graphs. Tire Stircfio has issued nothing better than 
this volume* on two notable French painters, illus- 
trators and caricaturists of the nineteenth century. 
A half of the volume is devoted to each, the mono- 

*Daumier and Gavami. With critical and biographical notes 
by Henri Frantz and Octave Uzanne. Edited by Charles Holme. 
Offices of The Studio, London, Paris, New York : MCMIV. Many 
plates, facsimiles. 4to, paper. 



^ 
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graph on The Li& and Works of Daumier being 
translated from the French of Henri Frantz, while a 
series of chapters on the many-sided Gavami is from 
the pen of Octave Uzanne. Over seventy reproduc- 
tions of Daumier's work are given, and even more of 
Gavami's, with an interesting portrait of each. 
Taken together, letter-press and plates, there is pre- 
sented a study of the two artists, their styles and 
mediums of expression, that is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be of real value to artist and amateur. 

The "Prefatory Note" by Mr. Holme explains 
well the reasons for including the two in the same 
publication : 

"The chief source of most of the humorous work 
in France throughout the nineteenth century was, as 
it still continues to be, the illustrated comic journals. 
In the pages of Le Charivari more especially, some of 
the finest work of this class that has ever been done 
made its appearance, and it was for this journal that 
both Daumier and Gavami made many of the draw- 
ings reproduced in the following pages. In the early 
part of the past century the principal cartoons in the 
comic papers were printed by lithography, and as the 
artists made their drawings directly upon the stone 
the result was a much more perfect reproduction of 
their work than is usually obtainable by wood- 
engraving. Stone was the medium which Daumier 
and Gavami employed more than any other for their 
work, and both hold rank amongst the most accom- 
plished lithographic draughtsmen the world has 
produced." 

The strong artistic individuality of each shows 
itself emphatically in the diversity of the effects 
which they produced by the same mediums. 
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T^BRHAPS the most important private collectioii of 
^ antiqiie fiiniiture in this country is that which 
Mr. Charles L. Pendleton, of Providence, spent many 
jears in gathering into his Colonial house in that 
city. Built on the generous Colonial type, with a 
wide, hospitable hall through the middle, big rooms 
opening broadly on either side through folding doors, 
light ialling softly on the slender staircase through a 
window on its landing, and an atmosphere of com- 
fort and old-time cheer in every room, this old house 
was made to be inhabited by just such fine old furni- 
ture and such an appreciative owner as was Mr. 
Pendleton. 

Realizing, however, that fire may at any time put 
an end to the most lovable of old houses, Mr. Pendle- 
ton, some time before his death, promised his collec- 
tion to The Rhode Island School of Design, on 
condition that a fire-proof building should be pre- 
pared for it. This is now being done, the new 
building following the plan of Mr. Pendleton's home. 
Here, when the collection is opened to the public, one 
may see how a gentleman of taste and means would 
have built and fiimished his home, in either England 
or her colonies, at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. Thus the collection teaches much more than 
would the same pieces arranged in order in a museum. 
It puts one in touch immediately with the home-life, 
the domestic economy, and the social customs of our 
ancestors of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Pendleton secured many of his pieces abroad, 
just as woidd his prototype of Colonial days, and the 

The Pendleton Collection. Bj Luke Vincent Lock wood. 
Published bj the Rhode Island School of Design. 1904. Folio, 
morocco, xTi-416 pages, 103 photograYures. 160 copies printed. 
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best products of Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, 
Fromanteel, Wedgwood, Whieldon, — of the g^eat 
cabinet makers, clock makers, porcelain makers — 
were added to the works of the few notable Ameri- 
cans who were making furniture whose fame has 
endured though their names were forgotten. 

Beside the appropriate housing of the collection, 
the directors of the School of Design have been 
mindful of the spread of its fame, and are now pub- 
lishing a large folio volume in which the rarest and 
most beautiful pieces are portrayed in photogravure, 
and each is described at some length by Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, known as one of the foremost 
connoisseurs of Colonial furniture. The book is not 
a catalogue ; but taking the collection as a basis, Mr. 
Lockwood has made a study of the forms, construc- 
tion and decoration of eighteenth century furniture. 
He escapes the mistake made by many writers, of 
assigning to Chippendale every piece that is of finer 
design or workmanship than its fellows. The subject 
of decoration, in particular, has been but hazily dealt 
with; and Mr. Lockwood endeavors, in describing 
the individual pieces, to point out the conventions of 
form and decorations that distinguished each school. 

In an Introduction he surveys the history of fur- 
niture in the eighteenth century, analyzing the causes, 
political and artistic, of the development of the 
various styles in England. These he divides into 
four groups, the Dutch, Classic, Chippendale, and 
Hepplewhite styles. In America, naturally, the 
Colonial cabinet makers followed pretty closely the 
models sent over from the mother country. Yet they 
gave to many pieces, such as the tall secretary book- 
cases, a character quite different from the English 
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designs; and if Chippendale, instead of fixing his eyes 
on the ornate French creations of his day, had turned 
them toward Philadelphia, he would have seen 
our great-great-grandmothers putting away their 
home-woven, hand embroidered fineries out of our 
grandmothers' reach, in the lavendered upper 
drawers of a "high-boy," the like of which he never 
had seen in England. His prophetic soul might well 
then have exclaimed "These people are capable of a 
Revolution ! " 

One hundred and three photogravures display 
choice specimens in the Pendleton collection, includ- 
ing fiimiture, clocks, and irons, china-closets and 
cabinets filled with rare English porcelains and 
Oriental wares, and views of the hall, library and 
dining-room. The page opposite each plate bears the 
description, printed in Caslon type, and interspersed 
with pen-sketches of some characteristic outline. 
These are printed in brown, as are the marginal 
photogravures which present details of the decora- 
tion on many of the pieces. The fiiU morocco binding, 
designed by Ralph Randolph Adams, and the en- 
graved title-page, both carry out the decorative 
motifs of the period. The entire edition of the book, 
which is limited to 160 copies, is printed throughout 
on Japan vellum from the Imperial Mills. The book 
has been planned and printed at The Literary Col- 
lector Press, under the direction of Frederick C. 
Bursch. 
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There are several meanings to the simple little word " dead." 
The London papers were recently pnblishing obitnaries of two 
members of the New York Rapid Transit Commission, all because 
a New York broker had conched his cablegram to a London asso- 
ciate in Wall Street terms, and wired that the gentlemen named 
were both ''dead ones." 

The compositor bends the word to his own uses, and pages of 
type that leave the press after the edition has been printed are 
marked " dead " if they are not to be nsed again before the type is 
distributed. 

When the first sheet of this nnmber of the Literary Collector 
was finished, the foreman came to the editor and asked, in his stib- 
dned office voice, " Please, sir, is the magazine dead ?" The editor 
looked up, a bit startled, being too absorbed in his blue pencil 
drawings to recognize at once and translate the composing-room 
dialect, and answered in all good faith, " Wh^, no, Billy ! I guess a 
good many people think it is, but they will nnd out that it isn't, 
if we ever get this number out." 

There have been no obituaiy notices that we know of, but we 
have had numerous sympathetic inquiries concerning the health of 
the corpse, and we have faith that more than several people wiU 
be glad to know that we are still in the land of the living. There's 
no dodging the fact that we are Heaven knows how many months 
behind that procession which begins with January numbers issued 
two weeks before Christmas, and continues till we and the gov- 
ernment documents have passed the post But with one editor 
unexpectedly incapacitatea for duty by physical disabilities over 
whicn his usually superior mentality refuses temporarily to exer- 
cise its authority, and the other engaged in "seeing through the 
press" a work which demands the right of way over everything 
else and can be delegated to no 'prentice hand, what can one do 
but bide one's time f However, the time has been bided, and hav- 
ing learned a lesson firom the tale of the old lady who " waa so 
thirsty," we will refirain from further reference to the immediate 
past. 

Suffice it to say that then it was (to make use of a few of what 
the London Cbronkle choicely calls "potted phrases") that the 
editors spent the sleepless watches of several nights in planning a 
more harmonious setting for the bibliographical papers which 
form the main contents of this magazine. As a result, the Liter- 
aiyr Collector opens its ninth volume in a new format that cannot 
fcul to commend itself to bibliophiles as better suited to its con- 
tents and in more convenient shape for the reference shelf. If in 
eliminating the apparently superfluous we omit any feature that 
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any man has foand to his special liking, we tmst that man will 
speak out in meeting. We love the kicker. He is the sfjice of edi- 
torial life. We appreciate the providential dispensation which 
makes his presence almost as universal as that of the poor. Often 
we agree entirely with the views he expresses. We said and wrote 
a hearty ''Amen!" to the discriminating man from Milwaukee 
who wrote to us a couple of years ago. we had just shaken the 
dust of New York from our feet and followed the Spring into 
Connecticut. The local printer had lured us, with samples of 
work which he never had done, to confide the magazine to his 
tender mercies. Some of you must remember that number, which 
came forth from the press looking as one of our ancestors once did, 
whose youthful sister wrote that she was "speckled all over like 
a old hen with the measles!" When you, O man from Milwau- 
kee, wrote us your opinion, hot from the pen of the scornful, wc 
endorsed with fervor your strictures on the cross between a bib- 
liographical magazine and a country newspaper. We have never 
thought the worse of you for it. 

A few months after that we became proud possessors of our 
own t3rpe and press, and of a boy who could whistle three tunes 
and print four pages of the magazine at the same time. Natur- 
ally, we called on our neighbors to rejoice with us. 

The first to arrive was a kicker from Quincy, who told us the 
Literary Collector was much more interesting when it looked like 
a bookseller's bulletin and was filled with revilings of its enemies 
— that it was pretty good, still, and that he hoped we would not 
spoil it by putting new starched clothes on it. We distinctly re- 
collect the Quincy ** bibliophile's " closing advice — "Continue to 
pack your sausage into guts, and damn your new press." What 
Kind of language was that for a respectable young magazine of 
book-lore and bibliography to be findmg in its mail oag? 

So there will doubtless be a diversity of opinion over our new 
change of style, and we shall open our mail with unwonted ea^r- 
ness to find what spices shall flavor the ordinary wholesome but 
monotonous flow of checks, money-orders and stamps. 



And stamps — particularly revenue stamps. It is odd that 
more people did not think of such an easy way to make use of 
those rather badl^ engraved bits of paper that so many peo- 
ple found on their hands when the internal revenue tax was 
removed. We got a new insight into the subject of How to Get 
Rich and How to Stay So, when a wealthy manufacturer of the 
Middle West renewed his subscription with a patched dollar bill, 
a government bond coupon calling for the payment of fifteen cents 
on its presentation at the Treasury, and the balance in little pink 
revenue stamps. 

Those revenue stamps have given us for three years a comfort- 
able feeling of being financially prepared for the next war; and the 
Government Bond Coupon, being so far a unique specimen in 
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our collection, represents the Fleeting Ideal. Perhaps no sub- 
scription we have ever received has stood to us for so manj things. 



The librarian is to the g. p. (which to the librarian means the 
General Public), the embodiment of system as applied to books. 
We have been pleased to see how the librarian can drop his system 
when he comes down to the consideration of his own library. 
Books he can love by day or night, but system is the jailer of his 
working days, and on holidays and at home he will have none of 
it. If he chooses to arrange his books according to the color of 
their bindings or in some other way scorned of librarians, he may. 
Usually he prefers to chuck them in any way they will best fill the 
shelves, and depend, as a man should, on recognizing the faces — 
or backs — of his friends wherever he sees them, rather than set 
them in serrated alphabetical rows. 

The cause for these remarks is the announcement that Mr. 
Wilberforce Eames is having his private library catalogued for 
sale. Mr. Eames is one of the best lovers of books. He knows 
his books so well that he has never had occasion to catalogue 
them. But they have grown so numerous that they threaten to 
crowd him out of his own house, and in desperation he has turned 
on them and ordered the whole lot out. When they are gone, he 
will doubtless begin again the long but pleasant task of filling the 
empty shelves. 

When it came to the selling, Mr. Eames found his own famil- 
iarity with his books impossible to transmit. The only way he 
could describe his collection was by saying that he owned fifty feet 
of Indian books, three rows deep; seventy-five feet of early Ameri- 
cana two rows deep, and so on through the list of subjects on 
which he is known to be an authority who could back his biblio- 
graphical statements from the books on his own shelves. 

The auctioneer's imagination was equal to the task of pictur- 
ing in glowing colors that " fifty feet of Indian books three rows 
deep," but it will take some time for his catalogues to translate it 
into terms to be understanded of the general. 



The average American bookseller is possessed of a fund of shop 
stories that seldom come to the ears ot those on the other side of 
his counters. Booksellers being merely men, there are good ones 
and bad ones and all grades between. Honor and honesty are at 
no lower ebb than in any other occupation where there is license 
to choose and mother-wit is at a premium. The bookseller's store 
of book-knowledge is often his chief asset. If he picks up a book 
for little money and sells it for much, he has only demonstrated 
that knowledge is capital and must earn interest. If he makes a 
large profit off the collector who relies on his valuation of books, 
he reasons that he has sold his knowledge and judgment along 
with the book; and ordinarily the collector fares better by paying 
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a percenta^ for the use of an expert book dealer's knowledge, 
than by pitting his own limited experience against that of uie 
yeteran. 

Only the exceptions make eood stories. The hum-drum deal- 
inn of honest, every-daj trade are interesting only to buyer and 
seUer. But there happens once in a while, in almost every book- 
shop, something that does make a good story — something that is 
uncommonly "funny/* in one or another of the many senses in 
which we Americans use that word. We don't mind passing on 
a good story once in a while, but we will not Touch for the truth 
nor diTulge the provenance of any one of them. If we did, the 
supply would cease ! 

A bookseller was walking his floor and tearing his hair one 
da^, regardless of our presence. A catalogue had come from the 
pnnter's— late, as they always are— and had been rushed out 
without careful examination. The bookseller had just discovered 
that an item which he had, in a spirit of bluff, marked veith the 
stiff price $38.00, had been mis-read by the printer, and labelled 
$88.00. The bookseller was uttering fluent maledictions and fig- 
uring how he could get $50.00 taken off his printer*s bill as repara^ 
tion for the damage, when in walked the Hbrarian of the city's 
biggest library— 

A learned clerk, 

A man of mark, 

of whose wisdom we had often heard. He asked to see the book 
about which so much profanity was still floating in the air, and 
presently left the store with a neat parcel, whfle my friend the 
bookseller leaned limply against the wall and contemplated a 
check for $88.00. 

Did he regain his senses, call back his customer, and present 
him veith fifty dollars in change ? 

No! 

Did he sit down and take his pen in hand to thank the poor 
but deserving printer and share veith him the spoils of fortune ? 

No ! Several times No ! He took us out to the best dinner we 
had that week, and enlivened the feast veith a dissertation on the 
incorrigibility of printers. 

Over the cigars we commiserated with the city for the ignorance 
and extravagance of its servants. 



Boston's noted book auctioneer, the head of the firm of C. F. 
Libbie & Co., died on November 9. The business will continue 
under the direction of his son, Frederick J. Libbie, but the book 
world will find it hard to adjust itself to the loss of the dder Mr. 
Libbie, who has been at the front of his profession for many years, 
and was widely Dopular personally, and greatly respected. The 
Boston Sunday Globe for November 13 contains an interesting 
account of his life. 

While still a boy he became a clerk in the book-shop of one 
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Brans, who told books on a rather remarkable prize lottery basis, 
whereby purchasers of certain marked books became also the 
possessors of sundry articles of cheap jewelry. He managed, in 
spite of the preponderance of jewclnr, to learn something abont 
books. Later he became manager of the book sales of Leonard & 
Co., general auctioneers, and so jB^'adually worked into the busi- 
1 that has occupied him ever since. 



*' Mr. Libbie was not regarded as a profound scholar^ yet his 
knowledge of books and their value was second to that of no man 
in the country, it is said. He had a eenius for compiling catalo^es 
for his sales which will be treasured by booklovers for generations 
to come. * * * He was dignified, self-respecting and extremely 
modest by nature, and although he was always glad to obtain a 
rare sale of books or autographs, he never could oring himself to 
soUcit patronage." 

Among the great sales at " Libbie' s '' have been the collections 
of Gerald E. Hart, Samuel 6. Drake, Charles Deane, the Leffing- 
well autographcoUection, the French collection, and most recently, 
the French-Chubbuck sale. 

" He never actually auctioned his own books, but employed a 
professional auctioneer, confining his ovm activities to keeping the 
records of the sale ; though once or twice, it is said, he made at- 
tempts to keep the sale going when the auctioneer was temporarily 
absent, aojuitting himself in a manner that showed there was at 
least one line of the business he was not adapted to." 



The November Bulletin of Information of Columbia University 
Libranr contains a report by Dr. James Canfield, librarian, in 
which he dwells on the necessity of expert bibliographers on library 
staffii. "I still feel that we shall never be quite satisfied until we 
have established in this library a strong corps of bibliographers 
and reference librarians. The larger the library the more impos- 
sible is it for even heads of departments who are supposed to be 
most interested to know thoroughly and effectively uie contents 
of the library. We ought to have at least one well-equipped man 
for each of the nine or ten great divisions." 

In the same vein. Prof. George E. Vincent, of the University of 
Chicago, said in an address at the Lake Placid conference of New 
York fibrarians : *' The time must come when bibliographical ex- 
perts will be found in every library to render special service at low 
fees." 

American librarians have for long seemed to be absorbed in the 
mechanical and technical problems of library administration, to 
the detriment of their growth as biblios^aphers. They have held 
the palm for the best modem methods of providing the public with 
books, but have not approached their English confreres in the 
ability to put the mind of the student into contact with the con- 
tents of books. We shall gradually outgrow this distinction. 
Such signs as the formation of an American Bibliographical So- 
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cietj» and the public expression of snch opinions as we haye 
qnoted, show the trend ot our library spirit. 

J« 

A copy of the Psalmorttm Codex of 1459, of which Fust and 
Schoeffer are supposed to have printed only twenty copies, was 
sold at Sotheb^ s on December 10, for four thousand pounds. 
This 1459 edition has never received as much attention from 
bibliographers as the 1475 edition, of which an extensive biblio- 
graphy may be found in the first volume of Bibliograpbica, Of the 
probable twentv copies printed on vellum in 1459, twelve are now 
Known in England. The British Museum and the Spencer- Ky- 
lands Library each possess a copy. Fourhavecome up at auction 
within a century, and are listed in the Athenaeum by Mr. W. Rob- 
erts—the Willett copy, which sold for £63 in 1813; the Mac- 
Carthy-Hibbert copy, bought for Baron Westreenen in 1829 for 
£90.6; the Sykes copy, the best known of all, which Bernard 
Quaritch and a competing dealer ran up to £4950 at the Thorold 
sale in 1884, and which is now in Mr. J. P. Morgan's collection; 
and the Westerholt-Gisenberg copy, which had been in that Car- 
inthian family since 1781, until sold at Sotheby's, as said, for 
twenty thousand dollars. For whom the purchase was made, has 
not yet transpired. 

Ji 

The Grolier Club's next publication will be a series of cartoons 
published in London in 1774 and 1775, which will be reproduced 
m a volume entitled The Port Bill as pictured by Contemporary 
Cartoonists. This will be a large octavo volume of three hundred 
and sixty pages, with thirty-three cartoons and other illustrations. 

Ji 

The third and last volume of the Catalogue ol the Franks Col- 
lection of Book-plates in the British Museum contains nearly four 
hundred pages. Beside the completion of the catalogue proper, 
which is the work of E. R. J. Gam bier Howe, there is a preface by 
Sidney Colvin, in whose department the collection is placed. The 
entire catalogued collection, including the ** Brighton" and sup- 
plementary collections, consists of 35,098 plates, arranged in fifty- 
eight volumes. There are also two albums of duplicate plates 
arranged to illustrate the evolution of the several styles of English 
book-plates. 

Jl 

The Public Library of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has issued an 
illustrated catalogue of the Bewick collection, bequeathed to the 
library by J. W. Pease. It consists of the books and tools of 
Thomas and John Bewick, together with a large collection of pen- 
cil drawings, water colors, copper-plate and wood engravings, 
and many of the original blocks for tne latter. The work of several 
pupils is included as well, and even the catalogue, with its illustra- 
tions and annotations, is valuable in the study of Bewick's methods. 
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T he new Imperial Libranr of India , which was dedicated by 
Lord'Carzon less than a year ago, iiasissued an anthor catalogue 
of its hundred thousand volumes. Under the librarianship of Mr. 
John Macfarlane of the British Museum, the library has "found 
itself" and has become an important feature of Indian culture. It 
is specially strong in works relating in any way to India, and in 
those books— few enough— that have been printed in that country. 

The Cincinnati Public Library has developed an unusual class 
of readers. At noon the children's room fills up with messenger 
boys between twelve and sixteen years old, many of whom come in 
daily to read or study for a haJf hour or so, in a business-like 
manner, often having their books laid aside for them from one 
day to the next. The library that supplants the shilling shocker 
in the American messenger boy's favor is doing good work. 

The meeting at St. Louis in October, called by the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of Chicago for the purpose of forming a national biblio- 
graphical association, was attended by an unexpectedly large 
number, and the Bibliographical Society of America was formed, 
with a fine outlook for prosperity. A constitution was adopted 
and a council elected, consisting of W. C. Lane, of Harvard, Presi- 
dent; Herbert Putnam and Reuben Gold Thwaites, Vice-Presi- 
dents; C. Alexander Nelson, of Columbia, Secretary; Carl B. 
Roden, of Chicago, Treasurer ; and E. W. Harris, John Thomson, 
Henry E. Legler, James Bain, Jr., and A. 6. S. Josephson, Coun- 
cillors. 

The council later met and decided that the first publication 
of the Society should be the index to incunabula in American 
libraries which Mr. John Thomson, of the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary, has for several years been working on, with the assistance 
of the custodians of different collections of incunabula. 

The practical value of this list may not be broad, but schol- 
ars will be glad to know the location of the earliest printed 
books. With so able a corps of officers and an apparent abund- 
ance of initial velocity, the Bibliographical Society should prove a 
center of largely increased and systematized bibliographical 
accomplishment. 

Ji 

A very interesting collection of books and manuscripts was 
exhibited the first week in November at Columbia University Li- 
brary, in connection with the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Columbia College. Most of the manu- 
scripts were records and documents relating to the College's early 
days, but of broader interest was an original proof of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with autograph corrections and 
amendments by William Samuel Johnson, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to read the proofs and make corrections. John- 
son was third president of old King's College. 
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The Wisconsiii Free Library Commission liaspnblished a Clwci: 
Ust of the Journals and Public Documents of Wisconsin-— an aid 
to the stn<^ of state bibliography with which eycry one of our 
commonwealths should be supplied. Its scope and purpose are 
well defined in the preface : "The primary purpose ot a check list 
is to serve as a basis for collecting, or for maJdng a permanent 
record of the collections. * * * A check list is not a biblio- 
graphy ; it is merely a tool by means of which the more elaborate 
compilation may be effected.'* 

Ji 

An American collector has acquiredacopy of the second edition 
of the King James Bible, dated 1613, which is *' said to have be- 




experts 

radically in their views of its authenticity, but its probabilities 
were Uiought to be worth £210 at Sotheby's sale of Movember 15. 



A copy of the little Tennyson pamphlet, The Vict/m, printed by 
Sir J. and Miss Guest in 1867 and now excessively rare, came up at 
Puttick & Simpson's on December 9, and sold for £50. It was a 

Presentation copy from Montagu Guest to the Rev. W. Barnes, 
he Crampton copy, which sold tor £75 in 1896, was the last copy 
that had come into the auction room previous to this. 



A Caxton fragment, from his 1481 edition of The Mirrour of 
the World, was recently sent to Sotheby's in a heap of old paper, 
by a junkman. The cataloguer who examined it Knew his busi- 
ness, and the fragment soon came up at sale and brought £100. 
That is the sort of luck every bibliomaniac amongst us hopes to 
experience before he dies, but " few there be that find it." 



A Bibliograpby of Hawthorne, prepared by Miss Nina E. 
Browne of the Boston Athenseum Liorary, will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. early in the spring. It aims to compre- 
hendeverything in print, either by Hawthorne or about him, and 
will be thoroughly classified and indexed, to make it of the utmost 
service to students and collectors. 



Columbia Universi ty has issued a forty-eight page Bibliography 
of Columbiana, compiled by C. A. Nelson, reference librarian. It 
records the manuscripts, books, and other materials illustrative of 
the development of the University from Kind's College, which were 
exhibited at the recent anniversary celebration. 
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With Volume IX, THE LITERARY COLLECTOR 
changes its size and make-up, decidedly for the better. 
The publishers have chosen the smaller octavo format and 
broader line as giving opportunity for a more tasteful 
typographical setting of the papers and notes which will 
naturally occupy a permanent place on the bibliophile's 
shelves, and which are therefore deserving of such care 
and attention in the printing as is usually reserved for 
books alone. 

Volumes I to VIII are still on band in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant us in calling your attention to tbem as forming a library of biblio- 
graphical papers and news beginning with the Twentieth Century and 
bidding fair, in its new form, to keep step with the century for a long 
time to come. 

Volumes I and II are scarce, and can be supplied only with complete 
sets. Volumes III to VIII may be purchased separately, or single num- 
bers ordered to fill sets. 

No indexes were made for volumes I and II, and those for other 
early volumes are out of print. In response to a steady demand for 
these we have decided to issue a single index covering the first eight 
volumes. This will be supplied without charge to all who have been 
subscribers to the eight volumes, and to all later subscribers who will 
complete their sets by the purchase of the earlier volumes. 

PRICES. 

Volumes I and II, each $)*00 

Volumes III to VIII, each JS 

Complete sets, 8 vols, in numbers 6,00 
Bound in buckram with paper labels 9.00 

With each New Subscription and Renewal we will send, until the 
edition is exhausted, a copy of Frank A. NankivelVs poster, Mr. Biblio- 
crank, cut by the artist on three wood blocks, from which we have 
printed an edition of 650 copies under Mr. Nankivelfs personal super- 
vision. The proofs pulled before lettering are all exhausted, and this is 
the only way in which this interesting poster can now be obtained. 
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and printed by him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, England. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VALE PRESS: Being the Books published by Hacon 
& Ricketts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Frontispiece eni^aved b^ C. Rick- 
etts after the sigrnboard painted by C. H. Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. 8vo. $5.U0 net. 

SOME POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in five 
colors, designed and engraved by Lncien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters designed by Lucirn Pissarro. 8vo. $10.00 net. 
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By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro, Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
by E. Pissarro, and a cover pai>er in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AREOPAGITICA, A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small demy 4to. $6.00 net. 

C'BST D'Al/CASSIN ET DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by F. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDE DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Flaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Flaubert. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LBS MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Folio. 
Contents of Volume I: Salome, Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25.00 net. 

Contents of Volume II : Hamlet, ou les suites de la piete filiale, Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Frontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $25.00 net. 

DEUX CONTES DE MA MERE LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. With a Frontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.50 net. 

ABREGE DE L'ART POETIQUE FRANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece. 
Title page and Decorations by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

LES PBTITS VIEUX. Bv Emile Verhaeren. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LES BALLADES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Square small 8vo. $25.00 net. 

AUTRES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON ECOLE. 
Square small 8vo. $25.00 net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16mo., bds. $4.00 net. 

ABOUT ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the printed book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturee Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Type books printed by 
Esther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick. in the order in which thej' were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the '* Brook Type" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Brook, Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 
ALMANACS 

BY EMILY FOSTER HAPFER 

THE first almanac printed in America bears the 
title: 
An Almanac for thb Ybar op Our Lord, 1639. Calculated 
for New England. By William Pierce, mariner. 
It was a small broadside, and was the second pub- 
lication in America ; the first being The Freeman^ s 
Oatb. These were printed at the Daye press at Cam- 
bridge, the only one then in America. The title for 
this is given on the authority of Governor Winthrop 
in his "Journal of transactions and Occurrences in 
the Settlement of Massachusetts and other New 
England Colonies fi-om the year 1630-'44." Thomas 
says an almanac was probably printed every year by 
the Daye press until near the close of the seventeenth 

Copyright, 1900, by Thb Litbkast Coixbctos Prbss 
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century; the year in all of them beginning with 
March. Records are found of eight of these, from 
1639 to '46, although no copies are known to be 
extant. Thomas is also of the opinion that the im- 
print of Stephen Daye does not appear on any of his 
works. 

The next almanac-maker was Samuel Danforth, 
who lived from 1626 to 1674, and who was a col- 
league of John Elliot, the "Apostle to the Indians" 
at the First Church at Roxbury, Mass. Danforth 
published his almanac from 1646 to '49. The first 
issue, that of 1646, was printed by Stephen Daye 
and has an auction value of $52.00. The issue of 
1647 bears the imprint of Matthew Daye, who was 
probably the brother of Stephen and worked in his 
office, as this is the only work bearing his imprint. 
This has brought $80.00 at auction. A copy of the 
issue of 1648, supposed to be unique, is in the collec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Historical Society; its last 
auction value was $52.00, while the last issue, that 
of 1649, brought $45.00. This was printed by 
Samuel Green, in the year in which Green succeeded 
to the management of the Cambridge Press. In 
those days an almanac-maker was almost always an 
astronomer, so it may not be amiss to speak of an- 
other publication of Samuel Danforth which is of 
interest to students of Americana, namely: 

An Astronomical description of the late Comet or Blazing Star, 
as it appeared in New England in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and in the 
beginning of the 12th, moneth, 1664. Together with a brief theo- 
logical application thereof. Bj S. D. [Seven lines of Scripture 
texts.] 

This consisted of 22 pages, and at its latest sale 
brought $42.00. 
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An interesting almanac is the only one recorded 
by Urian Oakes, who afterwards became the fourth 
president of Harvard College. While still a lad 
Oakes made and published astronomical calculations 
which would have done credit to a professional as- 
tronomer. His undated almanac was, according to 
Mr. Brinley, who owned a copy, printed in 1650, 
although Thomas thought it was printed in 1648. 
The last auction price for this was $52.00. All of 
these seventeenth century almanacs would now prob- 
ably bring much higher prices. 

Among the rare ones at the Library of Congress, 
the earliest is by Zechariah Brigdon : 

An Almanack of coelestial motions for this present jear of the 
Christian sera 1659. Bj 2^h. Brigden, astrophil. 

This consists of eight unpaged leaves, the year be- 
ginning with March. 

In 1660 and '61 we have almanacs by Samuel 
Cheever, son of Ezekiel Cheever, a noted educator. 
Samuel became the first minister at Marblehead in 
1668. The issue of 1660 is in the Library of Con- 
gress. It has eight leaves tmpaged, and at the end 
of each page is a stanza of eight lines, pertaining to 
the planets. At the end is appended "A brief dis- 
course concerning the periods of time." 

Nathaniel Chauncy, of whom nothing is found 
except that he lived from 1639 to '85, is on record 
with but one almanac, that of 1662, which may be 
seen at the Library of Congress. 

Two almanacs for 1663 and '64 are by Israel 
Chauncey who lived from 1664 to 1703. It may be 
inferred by their respective ages that he was the 
brother of Nathaniel Chauncy. The issue of 1663, 
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with eight leaves unpaged, is also in the Library of 
Congress. 

The almanac for 1665 was published by Alexan- 
der Nowell, who was bom in 1645 and died in 1692. 
This consists of eight unpaged leaves and has ap- 
pended one page on "The Sun's prorogative vindi- 
cated" and one page on comets. This, too, is found 
in the Library of Congress. 

From 1666 to '74 we have Josiah Flint for 
1666; Joseph Dudley, 1668; Joseph Brown, 1669— 
(Thomas gives this J. Brown); D.Richardson, 1670; 
Daniel Russell, 1671 ; Jeremiah Shepard, 1672 ; Nehe- 
miah Hobart, 1673 ; and "An Almanack of Celestial 
Motions, &c. for 1674. Printed by Samuel Green, 
at Cambridge." 

We come now to one of the most noted of our 
early printers, John Foster, who was bom at Dor- 
chester, then four miles south of Boston, but now 
incorporated with that city. He was educated at 
Harvard College, from which he was graduated in 
1667. He published his almanacs from 1675 to '81, 
the first one being printed by Samuel Green at Cam- 
bridge. Printing had been restricted by law to 
Cambridge until a short time previous ; but in May, 
1674, the General Court passed the following order: 
" Whereas there is now granted that there may be a 
printing Presse elsewhere than at Cambridge for the 
better regulation of the Presse it is ordered and 
Enacted that the Rev. Mr. Thomas Thatcher and 
Rev. Increase Mather of Boston be added unto the 
former licensers, and they are hereby impowered to 
act accordingly." 

Foster, who seems not to have been educated as 
a printer, established the first printing press in 
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Boston. The first almanac bearing his imprint was 
published in 1676. The auction valtie of the issue of 
1680 is $17.00. Joseph Capen, afterwards minister 
at Topsfieldy Mass., wrote a poem on the death of 
Foster, of which the following is the last stanza: 

Thy body which no actiyeness did lack, 
Now '8 laid aside like an old almanack ; 
But for the present only 's out of date, 
'T will have at length a far more active state. 
Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 
Yet at the Resurrection we shall see 
A fair edition, and of matchless worth, 
Free from Erratas, new in Heaven set forth ; 
'Tis but a word from God, the great Creator, 
It shall be done when he saith Imprimatur. 

Foster died at Dorchester, September 9, 1687, 
aged thirty-three years; and his gravestone bears the 
following inscription : 

Astra colis vivens, moriens super ethera Poster 
Scande precor, coelum metiri disce supremum : 
Metior atque meum est, emit mihi dives Jesus, 
Nee tenior quicquam nisi grates solvere. 

Thomas translates this: "Thoti, O Foster, who on 
earth didst study the heavenly bodies, now ascend 
above the firmament and survey the highest heaven. 
I do survey and inhabit this divine region. To its 
possession I am admitted through the grace of Jesus; 
and to pay the debt of gratitude I hold the most 
sacred obligation." 

From 1674 to '77 we have almanacs by John 
Sherman, printed at the Cambridge Press; for 1678, 
by Thomas Brattle, a merchant of Boston ; and by 
William Brattle, probably a brother of Thomas, in 
1682 and 1694. The issue of 1682, though printed 
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at Cambridge, has (according to Evans) the last four 
leaves printed at Boston. 

The Cambridge almanac of 1678 was published 
by John Danforth, a clergyman bom at Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1660. He was the son of Samuel Dan- 
forth, who published almanacs from 1646 to '49, of 
which we have already spoken. 

We now come to the Boston Epbemeris published 
by Cotton Mather in 1683. This is the only one 
published by him, and was printed by Samuel Green 
and Samuel Sewell at Boston. (Sewell had succeeded 
Foster at the Boston Press.) It consists of twenty- 
three pages. Copies may be seen at the Boston 
Public Library and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Samuel Green was also printing at Cam- 
bridge at this time, as two almanacs published in 
1684 by Benjamin Gillam and N. Russell were both 
printed by Green, the former at Boston, the latter at 
Cambridge. Green's custom of printing at both 
presses is noted also in two almanacs printed in 
1685, one for Nathaniel Mather at Boston, the other 
for W. Williams, at Cambridge. 

The almanac which has brought the highest price 
of any ever published in America is that of Samuel 
Atkins, of 1686. It was the first book published in 
Pennsylvania. The title is : 

Kalendarium Pennsilyaniense, or, America's Messinger. Being 
an almanack for the year of grace 1686. Wherein is contained 
both the English and foreign account, the motions of the planets 
through the signs, with the luminaries, conjunctions, aspects, 
eclipses ; the rising, southing and setting of the moon, with the 
time that she passeth bj, or is with the most eminent fixed stars, 
sun rising and setting, and the time of high water at the city of 
Philadelphia, &c. With chronologies, and many other notes, rules 
and tables, Tcry fitting for ereiy man to know and have; all of 
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which as accommodated to the longitude of the province of Penn- 
silyania, and the latitude of 40° north, with a table of houses for 
the same, which may indifferently serre New England, New York, 
East and West Jersey, Maryland, and most parts of Virginia. By 
Samuel Atkins, student in the mathematics and astrology. And 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, Judg. 5, 29. 
Printed and sold by William Bradford, sold also by the Author 
and H. Murrey in Philadelphia, and Philip Richards in New York. 
1685. 

This consists of forty pages, and was the first issue 
from Bradford's press. Only two copies are known 
to exist: the Brinley copy, which was sold for 
$555.00, and a copy sold with the library of Dr. 
King, which brought $520.00, and is now in the col- 
lection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Probably the best known almanacs of Pennsyl- 
vania were those published by Daniel Leeds from 
1687 to 1715. It is believed that the issue of 1687 
was the first dated book of Bradford's press. Its 
title is : 

An Almanack for the year of Christian Account, 1687. Par- 
ticnlarlj respecting the meridian and latitude of Burlington, but 
may indififerently serve all places adjacent. By Daniel Leeds, Stu- 
dent in Agriculture. Printed and sold by William Bradford, near 
Philadelphia in Pennsilyania, pro Anno 1687. 

From this it seems that Bradford's Press was first 
set up near Philadelphia, and the probabilities point 
to Kensington, then about two miles east of Phila- 
delphia. The second issue, that of 1688, was con- 
demned by the Friends of the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting for its frivolous views, and the printer was 
ordered ''to surrender all that he hath, and call in all 
that were sent away." No copies are known to be 
extant for the years 1689, '90, or '91. 

From 1687 to '99 almanacs have been found by 
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W. Williams, 1687; Edward Eaton, 1688; Heniy 
Newman, 1690-91 ; Benjamin Harris and John Part- 
ridge, 1692; Increase Gatchell, 1695; Christian 
Lodowick, 1695; and J. Clapp, 1697. The most 
important of this period were by John Ttdley, who 
published from 1687 to 1702. The first issue bears 
the following title : 

Tnllj 1687. An Almanack for the year of our Lord 
MDCLXXXVII. . . . Boston. Printed by S. Green for Ben- 
jamin Harris and are to be sold at his shop by the Town Pump 
near the Change 1687. 

This has eight leaves unpaged, and contains " Prog- 
nostica Georgica; Or, the Country-Man's Weather- 
glass." An advertisement on the last page says: 
"There is appointed by Authority a Market to be 
kept in Boston, and a committee is ordered to meet 
and state the place, and days and other circum- 
stances relating to the good setting thereof. Of 
which a more particular account may be speedily ex- 
pected." 

The auction price of this was $5.00. There is a 
copy in the Library of Congress. Ttdley's almanacs 
were printed by Samuel and Bartholomew Green, 
Benjamin Harris, and John Allen. The issue of 1695 
bears the imprint: "Printed for John Usher, by 
Benjamin Harris, who formerly lived over against 
the Old-Meeting-House, is now removed to the sign 
of the Bible, over against the Blew- Anchor." 




A ^THOROUGHLY UNIQUE^' 
CATALOGUE 

BY ARNOLD LETHWIDGE 

AT first inspection it did not seem such a well- 
spring of joy— just a catalogue of a private 
library, quarto, boards, paper label, rubricated title- 
page, "privately printed," half-tone frontispiece of a 
handsome binding— so far, so good. A pink slip falls 
out, bearing the legend ''Mistakes are pardonable! 
The printer failed after printing from uncorrected 
proof/* This is signed by E. C. Hill, whose name 
appears on the title-page after the words "privately 
printed"— not as printer, and, as the book is pri- 
vately printed, not as publisher. He does not seem 
to be the compiler, and we must decide that he mere- 
ly endeavored to see the catalogue through the press, 
but was foiled by the printer, who printed it "from 
uncorrected proof." Then the unfortunate printer 
foiled, and we are privately informed that the manu- 
script was never recovered. If the printer had lost 
the manuscript before getting that uncorrected 
proof into shape to print firom, how great would 
have been the loss! 

To proceed : A prefatory note informs us that the 
library contains over eight thousand volumes, of 
which a fisw of the more important are "herein 
da^ssified." Remember the term — "classified." There 
is next the statement : " Two hundred and six copies 
on hand made paper." Hand made ? Well, it has a 
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water mark and a ragged edge, and whatever one 
may think, one should never set up as an authority 
in such matters. 

Next stands a four-page rhapsody on book- 
collecting, strewn with references to Art, Time, 
Orient pearls, star-dust, the oceanic roar of the 
presses, collecting as an evidence of cultured taste 
and as a general business proposition — beginning 
with a burst of poetry and ending with the signature 
of Lee Fairchild. 

We hope that neither Mr. Lee Fairchild nor Mr. 
Edwin C. Hill is the compiler of this catalogue. We 
are not acquainted with either of these gentlemen. 
But we like to think of this cataloguer as the disem- 
bodied 

. . . Prophet of the utterly absurd, 
Of the patently impossible and vain, 

and to name him would be to rob the book of one of 
its choicest mysteries. 

We have also a great disinclination to bring into 
this review the name of the collector whose library is 
supposed to be " herein classified." We do not know 
him, either. But our respect is great for the owner 
of such treasures as the first editions of Paradise 
Lost and the Areopagitica^ first editions of the great 
English and American authors, fine old Colonial im- 
prints and incunabula. It is a misfortune that 
among these aristocrats there seems to have crept in 
quite an army of nouveaux riches — subscription edi- 
tions with extra morocco bindings, special water- 
color illustrations, unique title-pages bearing the 
owner's name, and extra-special-unique prices war- 
ranted to shrink under the auctioneer's hammer, as 
rapidly as Alice did after she had eaten the little cake. 
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Some day the owner will see the hoUowness of these 
bibliophilic bubbles, and blowing them out the win- 
dow, will remain the possessor of a collection of 
English and American books whose catalogue will 
keep his memory green among the bibhophiles of 
many generations. 

The trained eye can pick out from the present 
catalogue many of the choicest books that the collec- 
tor can own. But to find them one must follow 
certain rules. All notes, such as "extremely rare," 
"thoroughly unique," "magnificent specimen," may 
be skipped. " First edition " may not be ignored, for 
it is usually the only indication of that fact. The 
cataloguer rarely thinks a date necessary to corrobo- 
rate his statement. In looking for a certain book, do 
not expect to find it under the author's name. It 
may be there. It may not. For instance, look at 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. There are her complete 
works in 16 volumes, properly entered under "Stowe, 
Harriet Beecher." Presently, in the M's, you run 
upon Minister's Wooing, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
first edition. Back in the C division, sandwiched 
between Cruikshank at Home and Cruikshank, 
George, you see : 

"Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
with 27 illustrations on wood by George Cruik- 
shank. . . A beautifal copy of the rare first edition. 
John Cassell, publisher, 1852." 

Bye and bye, over in the K's, keeping company with 
Keats, you run upon : 

" Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. . . the very rare 
first edition. . . John J. Jewett, Boston, 1853." 
There may be more very rare first editions of 
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Mrs. Stowe scattered through this pseudo-alphabeti- 
cal list. The possibility of meeting anjrthing on any 
page is one of its charms. 

The letter T is perhaps the richest in surprises. 
Here in succession are recorded : 

"Tadpole, Christopher, with illustrations by 
John Leech. 1848." 

Then a few of the Thackeray items that have been 
greeting you at every turn of the leaves. This is the 
choicest gem : 

*' Thackeray, W. M. Essay, by George Cruik- 
shank, in one vol., bound in half levant. Henry 
Hooper, publisher. 1840." 

That Cruikshank had ever written an essay on 
Thackeray is news to me, but I do know a book of 
Thackeray's, of which the collation runs : 

An I Essay on the Genius | of George Cruik- 
shank. I With numerous illustrations of his works. | 
(From the Westminster Review, No. lxvi.) With 
additional Etchings. | Henry Hooper, 13 Pall Mall 
East. I MDCCCXL. I 

By a stretch of imagination, one can connect the 
two ! It may have been the printer who was in this 
case responsible for harnessing the cart before the 
horse. But we cannot blame him for this : 

" The Engijsh Dance of Life and Death, from 
designs by Thomas Rowlandson, with metrical illus- 
trations by the author of *' Doctor Syntax;" in 
water colors, in 3 vols., bound in fall mottled calf, by 
Tout, an unusually fine copy of this rare work. R. 
Ackerman, publisher, 1815-17." 
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Not tinder Rowlandson do we find this rare 
work catalogued ; not tinder Combb, or even under 
English or Dance or Death, but tinder what must 
to the cataloguer be the most important word of 
the title— THE. 

" The Federalist," " The Frame of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Pennsylvania," " The Praise 
of Folic," "TAe Presidents" — a notable group of 
books is "herein classified." "TAe Friendship of 
Amis and Amile" depends for its fame upon its ar- 
ticle rather than on William Morris or the Kelmscott 
Press. 

Three comparatively unimportant titles are 
gathered in a bunch and catalogued as : 

" Tours of Dr. Syntax in Search of Consolation, 
a Wife and the Picturesque, in 3 vols., beautifully 
illustrated with colored plates by Thomas Rowland- 
son. The very rare first edition, bound in full 
crushed levant. . . Published by R. Ackerman, 
1812-20." 

Back in A we find the same aggrandizement of 
the article. '^An Album of Distinguished People" 
elbows "Apocalypse, The." "Antonius Marcus 
Atirelius " follows after this choice one : 

"A Man Made of Money, by Douglas Jerrold, 
with plates by John Leech, in 6 vols., bound in origi- 
nal paper covers, in fall morocco slip-case, rare first 
edition. Published at the Punch OflSce." 

So long as we can find this by looking under A, 
and are told it is the rare first edition, why should 
we ever look for it under Leech or Jerrold, or care to 
know its date ? Then notice this : 
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"Assyrian Hymn Book, a perfect specimen of this 
unusually published book." 

Is there not all the mystery of the Orient in this 
appropriately reticent description ? And to find the 
following brief entry here saves us the trouble of 
hunting up Milton and reading several sticks of 
tiresome collation, as we should have to do in most 
catalogues : 

** Areopagitica, by Mr. John Milton, for the lib- 
erty of unlicensed printing. The very rare first 
edition, printed in London, 1644, bound in fiiU panel- 
calf, by Sotheran & Co." 

In passing we may mention that in the P's we 
can find equally simple and unobtrusive mention of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

It must have needed much self-control to resist 
the temptation to present these three really rare first 
editions in a group under their great author's name, 
with full descriptions and collations. The exquisite 
reserve of the cataloguer is, however, best shown in 
this entry : 

"Audubon's Birds, 7 vols." 

Ye gods and little fishes ! What more would you 
have? Every bibliomane in the country ought to 
know that the only seven-volume edition of Audu- 
bon's Birds is the first quarto edition of 1844, with 
its 500 plates. Why dispense superfluous informa- 
tion ? There are books in this collection of which 
very little is known. Give them the space. You are 
certain to find Milton and Audubon and Thackeray 
filling whole columns of any commonplace biblio- 
graphical dictionary. But you may look long before 
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you will find dsewhere a full description of such a 
volume as : 

'* Tippler's, Vow, by Lee Fairchild, edition de luxe 
in one vol., bound in three-quarters crushed levant, 
with twenty-six dry point etchings by Jean Paleo- 
logue, with autograph of author. Croscup & 
Sterling Co., publishers. 1901.'' 

Here is another choice A : 

"A Choice Collection of Books" from The 
Aldine Presses, with a short introductory account of 
the Aldine Family. Taken mostly from Home's In- 
troduction to Bibliography. Privately printed, 
1855. Limited edition. ' ' 

Now the first entries in this interesting catalogue 
are a group of some fourteen of William Loring 
Andrews's charming books ; and this title we have 
just quoted is stuck in a few pages farther on, after 
a Franklin imprint. 

It happens that A Choice Collection of Books 
from the Aldine Presses bears on its title page the 
name of William Loring Andrews, it being one of 
that gentleman's very early and very rare biblio- 
graphical studies. I think that our friend the 
Prophet of the Utterly Absurd thought he thought it 
out thusly; that none of the other Andrews im- 
prints was earlier than 1892 ; that A Choice Collec- 
tion was dated thirty-seven years earlier ; that there 
must be a mis-statement in its title-page ; and that 
to include a mis-statement in a collector's catalogue 
wotdd be an injustice to the collector. Therefore a 
safe rule to follow is : Ignore the questionable refer- 
ence to the compiler's name, and enter under the safe 
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and all-important leading word of ttie title, viz., A. 

A prize will be given to the bibliophile who will 
send in the largest number of correct answers to the 
following puzzles : 

"NiBELUNGEN, translated by William Lettson, in 
one vol., bound in one-half calf. 1890." 

"Pines, Horace and Virgil, 3 vols., the rare first 
edition, 1774. Magni£cent copy^ 

"Saur Imprint, the finest specimen in existence, 
the rare first edition, one vol., original covers. 
Christopher Sauer, publisher. 1748." 

"Savonarola, Book of Hours, the very rare first 
edition, in original covers. Fine copy." 

"PRiEDS, in 2 vols., bound in one-half morocco. 
Moxon, publisher. 1864.*' 

"Philobiblon, one vol.,Grolier Club, publisher." 
*' Paul Jones, first edition, in 2 vols., in original 
covers. Hillard Gray, publisher. Fine copy." 

"Memoirs of the Old Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany." 

" Lamb, Charles, Elia and the last Essay of Elia, 
the very rare first edition, in original boards, in 2 
vols., printed for Taylor & Hessey, 1823. Edward 
Moxon. 1833." 

" LmcoLNONiANA, in 2 vols., Tibels, Whitings, Co., 
publishers." 

"Lady Schreiber, 2 vols., folio." 

" Holbein, The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
portrayed, Albert Durer, edited by Henry Cole, 
bound in velvet, in London. 1844." 
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"Holbein, Hands and Brackets, Simolackri His- 
toric, Figure dc la Mortc, 12mo, beautiful wood 
cuts of the "Dance of Death," with two cuts or 
illustrations from the bible inserted, fine copy, in fiiU 
morocco. 1549." 

"Elzevir, by C. C. Julli Caesaries, ex-Emenda- 
tione, J. Scaligari Lugd, Bat. Elzevir, 1635, 12mo." 

"Chap Book, or What Happened to the Man 
Who Burned the Rev. John Rogers. Published by 
William B. Stall. A perfect copy of this rare book." 

"American Chap Book (Rogers), very rare, 1847, 
original covers, half Russia. Blastall, pubUsher.'* 

* 'Complete Angler, Walton & Cotton edition, in 
2 vols., bound in cloth. Sam'l Bagster, publisher." 

"Canonica Nuremberger Koberger, in 1 vol., 
1493, bound in fiill leather. Hartman, pubKsher." 

"Bradford Imprint, a perfect copy of the cabinet 
in original covers." 

" Breeches Bible, very rare, original covers, fine 
copy.*' 

Examples could be multiplied, but these will be 
as much as any but an expert bibliographer could be 
exi)ected to trace in a week. Lest there be doubters, 
I hereby testify that I have added nothing to the 
printed description, nor subtracted anything except 
an occasional description of an "extra" binding, 
which gives no clue to the identity of the book. 

For the encouragement of the faint hearted let 
me add that I have already identified the most im- 
probable one— the "Holbein, Hands and Brackets" 
—though I cannot yet accotmt for the brackets. 
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As a merry pastime for a ** holiday in bed," this 
compilation is an unqualified success, and I would 
not have it changed in any particular. But was 
that really the aim of the collector ? Was a cata- 
loguer set down in the midst of those rare old books, 
and instructed to hold them up to derision ? Was he 
reminded that there were enough painfully accurate 
and long-winded bibliographies already in the world 
and that this was to be (in his own language) a 
"thoroughly unique" catalogue, a contribution to 
the hilarity of nations ? 

It is more probable that the matter was left 
entirely in the hands of the same " bookish adviser " 
who had counselled the admission of the long string 
of costly and vulgar subscription editions whose 
endearing young charms are set forth glibly and at 
length ; and that by him the compilation of the cata- 
logue was farmed out to some unlettered clerk, with 
a large vocabulary of bookseller's terms expressive 
of rarity and elegance, but with absolutely no famil- 
iarity with the good society of books and bibliogra- 
phies. It seems doubtful whether the cataloguer ever 
saw the books. He might have described them much 
more accurately than he has, from the booksellers' 
catalogues alone. I have made all possible allow- 
ance for the sins of that scape-goat, the printer 
who escaped into the wilderness with the original 
manuscript bound to his horns. But for a' that 
and a' that, I cannot for the life of me explain to my 
wondering soul why this puir, crazy catalogue was 
ever allowed to leave its cage, even guarded by the 
little pink label ! 

Seriously, it seems like an a£front to the whole 
goodly company of American bibliophiles that a 
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book like this should appear. Let Andrew Lang, or 
The Atbenseuniy or some one else over there with a 
sense of humor and a trenchant pen, get hold of a 
copy ! Fancy the essay On the Culture of the Ameri- 
can Bibliomaniac, judging us, as the Britisher loves 
to judge us, the whole genus by the horrible ex- 
ample ! 

The catalogue of a fine private library is a most 
interesting thing. There are apt to be in it descrip- 
tions of books of the utmost rarity. The collector 
of a certain author or subject may find some imprint 
of which he has never heard, and so acquire a new 
interest in the chase. There may be collations that 
will answer all one's queries anent tmfamiliar titles 
or editions in one's own collection. There are a 
hundred reasons for printing a well-made catalogue 
of any good private collection, other than the vain- 
glorious boasting of one's own riches, and private 
catalogues are eagerly seized by the bibliographer as 
valued tools. 

Many of our collectors have had compiled, or 
better still have compiled for themselves, catalogues 
of their libraries. These are kept in books, on single 
sheets, or in card cabinets. I have in mind a hand- 
some library which has a safe concealed in its pan- 
elled wall between the shelves, within which are 
shelves for the rarest books, and drawers containing 
the card catalogue of the whole collection. Every 
collector should have such a catalogue, if only for the 
benefit of his ''heirs and successors," who can not be 
expected to know all the fine points of his library as 
he does himself. 

Not many of these catalogues find their way into 
print, and those that do are in the smallest editions, 
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usually. But the few copies usually find their way to 
the hands of bibliographers, librarians, and collec- 
tors, who use them and value them. Often the 
catalogue takes the form of a bibliography of an 
author or subject, the collations being careful de- 
scriptions of the collector's own copies. Such is the 
Y/iluable catalogue of the library of Mr. Richard 
Hoe, of works on printing; that of the Early English 
literattire in the library of Mr. Robert Hoe ; Judge 
Daniel Fish's Lincoln bibliography ; Mr. Dean Sage's 
list of angling literature, and Mr. Daniel B. Fearing's 
check list of the same subject ; Mr. James A. Spoor's 
Lamb bibliography ; Gen. Rush C. Hawkins's bibli- 
ography of First Books; and a goodly list of which I 
shall some day make a bibliography. There is val- 
uable information in each and all of these, and to 
some collectors they arc more exciting than detective 
stories. It is to be hoped that the practice will 
grow, for there are many libraries, large and small, 
that are capable of adding much to bibliography, 
when they shall be catalogued. Too many collectors 
leave this pleasant task to the auctioneer who takes 
the library in hand afterwards— and leaves his heirs, 
for want of a definite inventory and valuation, to 
the mercy of the appraisers; which is not always wise. 
Such a catalogue as we have now been consider- 
ing is, however, quite useless to the bibliographer, to 
the bookseller, or to the owner, for it is not even an 
inventory. No appraiser is going to place a valua- 
tion on such a ''job lot " as this : 

"Hunt, Leigh, a choice collection of the first 
editions of his writings, in original binding, number- 
wgSl volumes" 
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Nor is there much enlightenment in this summary of 
"Thomas B. Mosher's publications," which for 
some esoteric reason follows close on the heds of 
Eugene Field's works : 

"A Full Link of T. B. Moshbr's Unique Pub- 
LIGATIONS, such as The Germ (Rosetti), Limited 
Edition, Vellum, MDCCCL, signed. Also Walter 
Pater, Swinburne, Michael Angelo, and many others. 
Done by T. B. Mosher, in his best style; thoroughly 
tmique. The Bibelot also." 

That a book is stated to be a " magnificent copy 
of the excessively rare first edition" will win little 
attention in the insurance adjuster's office, if the 
statement is not backed even by a date. 

In a dozen pages devoted to autographs, a 
strictly impartial listing of all sorts and conditions 
of men, from George Washington down to Elbert 
Hubbard, gives in perhaps three instances enough 
data to arouse an idea in the mind of the reader. 
The information is limited, as a rule to the remark 
"Autograph," or "Autograph letter, signed." The 
most interesting item in the autograph list reads : 

" Poor Richard Ahnanac, 1770-'73-'75." These, 
in Franklin's autograph, must be quite interesting! 

There are illustrations in this catalogue, too. 
They are mostly half-tones of bindings. These are 
photographed in neglig^, out-of-focus attitudes. 
They are really fine bindings, some of them, but it 
would take another guessing contest to decide what 
were the books and whose the bindings. The omis- 
sion of labelled slip sheets is doubtless the printer's 
fault. 

I have run the whole gamut of sensations in 
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studjring this catalogue. I have chortled with glee, 
I have burbled in rage, I have whiffled in exaspera- 
tion, I have found myself, like the whing- whang, lis- 
tening to the gibber of gungs and keeks as I tried to 
think what language could have been translated by 
the type-setter into that " hands and brackets " dia- 
lect, and holding my breath for weeks and weeks as 
I perused old Americana catalogues in the hope of 
coming up with Bradford's cabinet in original cov- 
ers. It will be hard for me to come down to ordi- 
nary books and every-day bibliographies. I would 
not advise any one else to go as deeply into this thing 
as I have. It isn't necessary, and one feds, the next 
morning, a reaction after such an orgy of bosh. 
Perhaps the reader will be happier if he has not even 
read this transcription of all that is best in this 
remarkable volume. 

NoTB. As this form is on the press, Mr. Lethwidge telephones 
us of a grievous error into which he was led on page 55 of the 
foregoing article. The date of A Choice Collection of Books ftom 
the Aldine Presses is really 1885 instead of 1855. Mr. Lethwidge 
had recently parted with the only copy of this book which he had 
ever seen, and recalling only that it was one of Mr. Andrews's 
earliest compilations, he forgot that this was a catalogue printed 
from uncorrected proof, and accepted its date instead of looking 
up better authority. He now finds that the date was 1885. So 
much the worse for the cataloguer ! Thirty years of the supposed 
discrepancy in date being removed, it is harder than ever to under- 
stand why he did not give Mr. Andrews credit for the authorship 
of the book. 

Editor Thb Litbrast Collbctor. 
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BOOK REVffiWS 

THAT interest incur early literature grows stead- 
ily is a wholesome sign. To be sure, there is 
not much in the poetical and dramatic "eflforts" of 
pioneer writers that would stand alone as Litera- 
ture, but its significance is historically great, and 
the study of American literature must be grounded 
in its small beginnings. 

Mr. Wegelin is, perhaps, the most devoted adher- 
ent that our pioneer literature possesses. He has 
gone over and over its fiction, its poetry, its plays, 
and has resurrected old titles that had long rested in 
oblivion. The first edition of his bibliography of 
Early American Plays was issued by the Dunlap 
Society in 1900, in an edition of 265 copies, for 
members of the Society only, and there has been 
small chance for non-members to get posession of 
copies. Since the printing of that edition, its com- 
piler has discovered some sixty more titles, and has 
made more perfect collations of others which were 
included. So the new edition* has two real reasons 
for appearing. 

The first play by an American colonist was writ- 
ten by Robert Hunter, who was sent out from 
England as Governor of New York in 1710, and was 

*£arly American Plays, 1714-1830. A Compilation of the 
titles of Plays and Dramatic Poems written by authors bom in 
or residing in North America prerions to 1830. By Oscar Wege- 
lin. Second edition revised. New York ; The Literary Collector 
Press, 1905. 8yo, boards, 94 pages, portrait and fac-similes, title- 
page in black, red, and brown. 200 numbered copies printed. 
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afterward transferred to Jamaica, where he died. 
Though his residence in New York was only tempo- 
rary, he plunged deeply into its affairs while here. 
With the collaboration of Lewis Morris, then a 
Chief Justice, he aimed at the clergy and members of 
Trinity Church, (notably at Dr. Vesey,) a drastic 
satire, called Androboros. A Bograpbical Farce, in 
three actSy viz,. The Senate, The Consistory, and The 
Apotheosis. This farce was published anonymously 
in 1714, printed by William Bradford. By accident 
or design it has nearly disappeared from existence, 
there being but one printed copy known. This was 
formerly the property of the tragedian, John Philip 
Kemble, and is now in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, the most 
thorough collector of American dramatic literature 
that we have, possesses a manuscript copy of the 
play. Mr. Wendell's collection has famished also 
the titles and collations of several other plays of 
which no other copy has been found, and the bibli- 
ography is appropriately dedicated to him as "fore- 
most among American collectors of dramatic litera- 
ture." 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of Charles C. 
Ingham's painting of William Dunlap, by far the 
most important of our early play-wrights. By per- 
mission we reprint this portrait in this number of 
The Literary Collector, Fac-similes of three of the 
rarest title-pages are given— TAe Blockheads, Mrs. 
Rowson's Slaves in Algiers, and The Group, by Mis- 
tress Mercy Warren. 

There are several pages of anonymous titles, then 
the principal list, each author being given a para- 
graph of biographical information, if any such was 
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discoverable. Beside collations there are notes of 
the public performances and other early editions of 
the plays. There is also a list of plays in manuscript, 
which makes no attempt to be exhaustive, but shows 
that by far the larger part, even of plays which had 
public performance, did not find their way into type. 
An index to the titles of published plays closes the 
volume. 

THE Edinburgh Bibl i oyaphical S ociety is an ad- 
mirably act 



ly active and persistent organization, 
whose latest publication is " a first step towards the 
realization of one of the chief objects of the Society, 
* the formation of a complete Scottish Bibliography.' " 
Its national tenacity is shown by the fact that this 
book is the first-fruits of an undertaking planned as 
long ago as 1896 ; and the volume* is issued simply 
as a tool for more work at the same monument of 
bibliography. On Mr. Harry G. Aldis, of Cambridge 
University Library, has devolved the building up of a 
card list of Scottish publications prior to 1700— a 
list that must in form be as near to bibliographical 
perfection as can be approached by imperfect human- 
ity. The list includes 3919 titles, recorded by the 
year of publication, from 1505 to 1699, the con- 
densed, one-line entries being alphabeted by the au- 
thor's name, or by the title if anonymous. Imprints 
of which copies are available and of which satisfac- 
tory collations have already been acquired, are 

*A List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700, including 
those printed farth of the realm for Scottish booksellers ; with 
notes on the printers and stationers : by Harry G. Aldis. Printed 
for the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, MCMIV. Quarto, 
boards, 153 p. 300 copies printed. 
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Specially marked ; and one of the immediate purposes 
in publishing this list is to enlist the aid of librarians 
and collectors in making the bibliography more com- 
plete and in securing accurate collations of those 
titles of which little is known. 

To further this end, a page of specimen collations 
is printed for the g^iidance of those sending new 
titles or collations. The arrangement of these card 
entries is so good that we must expatiate on it here 
for the benefit of some pseudo-bibUographers, certain 
of whom we have been under the sad necessity of 
pillorying, for their country's good, in another part 
of this magazine. 

The heading consists of the author's name (if 
known) inverted, followed by a condensed title 
beginning with the first word not an article. [Will 
some of our bibliographers and publishing clubs 
never learn the utter inanity of using Ay An or The 
as the alphabetical handle of a book-title?] Then 
comes the place of publication, with the publisher 
or printer, or both, the date and size. Here our 
pseudo-bibliographer would pause with a satisfied 
sense of duty better done than usual. But his Scot- 
tish cousin has just begun. First the collation : size, 
lettering of signatures, leaves in a signature, total 
number of leaves; exact inventory of all pages, 
numbered and unnumbered ; number of lines to page, 
note of headlines. Next a summary of the contents ; 
as, on what leaf occurs the title, the dedication, the 
beginning and end of text, the titles of other pieces 
included, the index ; and what leaves are blank. 

After this description, which is of the utmost 
fulness, the entire title page is transcribed, spelling 
and punctuation unaltered, linear divisions indi- 
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catedy every rule, ornament, border, device, quota- 
tion, noted in due order. If there is no title page, the 
title heading on the first text page is copied, the first 
and last phrases of the text, and the colophon. 

Then, as a farther test of the identity of the 
edition, the top line of a certain page in the text is 
given— in the model, page 11 is chosen; and after 
this the bibliographer gives the location of the par- 
ticular copy he has examined, its size in inches, con- 
dition, binding, and other distinctive features. Then 
he tells, if he knows, at what libraries copies of the 
book may be found ; signs his name, dates his card, 
and knows that he has added an infinitesimal some- 
what to the annals of books. 

It is to be remembered that these are all six- 
teenth century books, many of them rare, and that 
books of the nineteenth century require a diflFerent 
treatment. But there are not many people who can 
describe either a sixteenth or nineteenth century 
book to satisfaction. 

"The List might have been considerably in- 
creased by the admission of many pamphlets and 
sheets issued without imprint which were very pos- 
sibly printed in Scotland, but it has been deemed 
advisable to include only such of these as shew some 
definite indication of Scottish origin." The title 
specifies, however, that ** those printed lurth of the 
realm for Scottish booksellers" are included— an ex- 
pression which our American dictionaries either 
ignore or relegate to the Middle English Period, but 
which deserves to be brought again to light, with 
the books in which it doubtless lived. 

Following the list of books is an appendix, con- 
taining first, the earliest dates of printing in Scot^ 
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tish towns— Edinburgh, 1508; St. Andrews, 1552; 
Stirling, 1571 ; with five more in the next century : 
then a topographical list of the printers of these two 
centuries; and after that an alphabetical list of 
printers and booksellers, with their dates and other 
notes of their lives and work, their devices, orna- 
ments, and type. There are many interesting bits of 
information, taken from old inventories, wills, and 
other ancient sources. The names of women occur 
occasionally, as booksellers or printers, usually the 
widow continuing her husband's business, as did 
Jonet Kene, widow of Andro Hart, who appears in 
at least one book as the "Vidua Hart," and who 
defended her right to her husband's **gift" as king's 
printer. Agnes Campbell, second wife of Andrew 
Anderson, took most active and aggressive com- 
mand of his business on his death in 1676, and 
seems to have come off victorious in any number 
of disagreements with her husband's partners and 
other printers. Having succeeded to Andrew Ander- 
son's forty-one year gift of king's printer and printer 
to the town and college of Edinburgh, she g^iarded 
the privilege jealously, and managed to occupy the 
high places as long as she lived — for twenty-two 
years in fact, though she married an Edinburgh mer- 
chant about five years after her first husband's 
decease. Other widowed possessors of presses were 
wooed and won by printers, who thus acquired wife, 
press, and good- will by one canny transaction. 

Thomas Lawson, bookseller, died at Edinburgh, 
1645, and his inventory states that "His haille 
librarie and books within his booth, being sold and 
roupeit, are estimat to the sowme of jm. ixc. and 
ffowrtie marks." This, Mr. Aldis points out, is an 
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earlier mention of books being "roupeit," or sold at 
auction, in Great Britain, than has before been 
found. 

That Mr. Aldis is an enthusiast on his branch of 
national bibliography is apparent in the introduc- 
tion which he has written to this well-compiled and 
well-printed hand-list : 

"The isolated position of the Scottish press, pur- 
suing its unambitious course unaffected by outside 
influences, renders it an interesting study in the his- 
tory of typography. The succession of presses and 
handing down of type and ornaments from one 
printer to another can be traced in unbroken con- 
tinuity for more than a century, with an occasional 
influx of fresh type and ornaments as a new printer 
appears on the scene. A good example of this con- 
tinuity will be found in the small device of John Ross 
(died 1580), which with other materials was ac- 
quired by Henry Charteris, and after being used by 
Waldegrave, passed successively through the hands 
of Finlason, Young, G. Anderson, A. Anderson, and 
as late as 1699 appeared in the edition of Montgom- 
ery's The Cherrie and the Slas printed by Anderson's 
Heirs and Successors." 

The Annals of Scottish Printing published by 
Bdmond and Dickson in 1890, was so full and accu- 
rate that only thirty book-titles have been added to 
it. If any American collectors or librarians can add 
to the list, the information will be gladly received by 
Mr. H. G. Aldis or Mr. George P. Johnston, Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society. 



NOTES 

The late Mr. John Scott of Ayrshire, Scotland, was the collec- 
tor of a large and very remarkable library, to the sale of which 
Messrs. Sotnebj, Wilkinson and Hodge will devote eleven days, 
beginning March 27. Mr. Scott was a successful ship-builder ; and 
all the eulied arts and sciences interested him to such an extent 
that his collection is perhaps the strongest in existence in the lines 
of ship-building, marine and naval literature, cartography, geog- 
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raphy, and early travels. The histoipr of printing and bibliogra- 
phy are well represented, with many incunabula and manuscripts. 

Also there is a collection of Scottish books and manuscripts 
which has in some respects no equal. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
Mr. Scott's special subject, and the books, manuscripts, and auto- 
graphs relating to her career form 392 lots. There are special 
collections relating to other episodes of Scotch history, and Scot- 
tish imprints and nrst editions in force. 

The marine and naval collection is of such importance as a 
whole, that it is hoped to preserve its integrity ; and on April 6 
this portion of the library will be offered entire, with a reserve 
price of £1000. If it is not sold in this wav, its dispersal by lots 
will proceed. One may presume that it will come to this country, 
especially as it contains Captain John Smith's Sea Grammar, 
1627. a fine early Mexican imprint " En Mexico en Casa de Pedro 
Ocharte, 1587," which is supposed to be the first printed book on 
ship-building, and many other books of particular interest to 
Americans. 



Bernard Quaritch is about to publish a sumptuous book on 
The Bookbinding of the Irish House of Parliament, 1613-1800, 
in an edition of 250 copies. Sir Edward Sullivan is the editor, 
and contributes an introductory history of bookbinding in Ire- 
land, which will be illustrated with fifty plates in colors and gold, 
of the most beautifiil and original bindings of the period now ex- 
tant. 



The earliest known text of Shakespeare's Titas Andronicus 
has been the quarto edition of 1600. In January, however, a vol- 
ume was discovered at Lund, Sweden, which bore the date Lon- 
don, 1594, and which was found to contain the complete text of 
that play. Shakespeare students will eagerly expect a reproduc- 
tion of this earlier text. 
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At the eighth McKee sale, at Anderson's, the last week in Feb- 
marj, was sold for one thousand dollars an autograph copy 
of Foe's UJaltune, while a letter concerning it was sola to tne 
tame collector for $160.00. Having recited the poem soon after 
its completion, before some friends, one of them, Miss Susan 
Ingram, asked for a copy, which Foe sent her next mominfir. Miss 
Ingram had confessed ner inability to understand the ballad, and 
Foe wrote her : '* I fear you will find the verses scarcely more intel- 
ligible to-day in my manuscript than last night in my recitation. 
I would endeavor to explain to you what I really meant, or what 
I really fancied I meant, by the poem, if it were not that I remem- 
ber Dr. Johnson's bitter and rather just remarks, about the follv 
of explaining what, if worth explanation, would explain itsdf. 
He has a happy witticism, too, about some book which he calls 
'as obscure as an explanatory note.'" The final stanza of this 
transcription was omitted from the published version, and has 
only been printed once, by Joel Benton in a magazine article. It is 
a transcendently woozy stanza, closing with a reference to 

This sinfully scintillant planet 
Prom the hell of the planetary souls. 



The Clarendon Fress has issued a fac-simile of the original 
manuscript of Keats's Hyperion, which Dr. Richard Garnett dis- 
covered not long ago in the possession of a Hampstead lady, who 
had received it trom Leigh Hunt's son. Miss Bird had not real- 
ized that she possessed the original manuscript in Keats's hand, 
but Dr. Garnett recognized it at once, and secured it for the Brit- 
ish Museum. The paper is exactly like that on which the poet 
wrote his Othello the Great, and has an 1810 water-mark. The 
manuscript contains many erasures and alterations, and the fac- 
simile gives opportunity for studv of the laborious methods by 
which Keats refined and polished his completed poems by changes 
in manuscript and proof sheets. The text of the first edition is 
reprinted as well, and the reproduction is limited to 225 copies in 
fouo form. 



A fac-simile reprint of the first edition of Bacon's Essays, 1597, 
is being made from the copy in the British Museum, for Dodd, 
Mead & Co., who are going to publish it in a limited edition. As 
not a single copy of the original edition is known to be in America, 
this is an important reprint for the collector. 



A ClassiBed Catalogue ofScknti£c and Technological Books, 
prepared by a committee of the Society for the Fromotion of En- 
gineering ^ucation, has been published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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At the famous Libri sales of 1859 and 1862, five manuscripts 
were sold, at prices which aggregated about £630, to an Engush 
collector, in whose family they have ever since remained. One was 
a sixth century Evangefarium, written in uncial characters, in a 
bindinff of silver-gilt, of tenth or eleventh century workmanship. 
The ouier four were of the sixth to the eleventh century, and cul 
were in bindings of the same period, elaborately wrought in 
metals and decorated with enamels and precious stones. These 
five volumes changed hands in Januarv, through the agency of the 
house of Sotheby, the price paid for the five being £20,000. The 
name of the buyer has not been made public. The price is cer- 
tainly a remarkable one. The commercial American will at once 
fifi^re out that the original investment of £630 has been earning 
about 77 per cent each year for fortv years. At the same time the 
investor and his heirs have had the use and enjoyment of the 
books for all this time. We say the "commercial American" will 
so figure this out. But it is a family of the uncommercial British 
nobuity that has reaped the benefits of what was doubtless con- 
siderea, in the investor's day, a reckless expenditure of money on 
old things that only a bibliomaniac would buy. 

We do not approve of the collecting of books as a commercial 
investment, but it gives us joy when an entirely uncommercial 
purchase of this sort turns out to be a better investment than 
much uninteresting Standard and Amalgamated stock. 



A fine, clean copy of Hawthorne's Fansbawe was sold at 
Libbie*s, February 15, for $621.00. This is the second highest 
P|rice paid for the book. The copy is said to be in perfect condi- 
tion, being much cleaner than the copy for which the record price 
of $840.00 was paid a couple of years ago. 

The Knapp sale, at which the Fansbawe was sold, was rich 
in rare editions, nine books selling for over $100.00 each. There 
were first editions of Shelley's AJastor ($145) and Laon and 
Cytbna ($130) ; the Kilmcu^ock Bums ($625) ; the Shakespeare 
second folio ($420) and fourth folio ($325) ; Cato Major ($160), 
the Nuremberg Chronicle ($136), Simcoe's/oama/ of tbe Queen's 
Rangers, 1787 ($245) and the Fansbawe, 



Seven thousand eight hundred dollars were paid at Sotheby's 
December 10, for Robert Bums's family Bible, containing domestic 
records in the poet's hand. 

This Bible (printed at Edinburgh for John Reid in 1766) was 
willed by Burns' s wife to their oldest son, Robert, then passed to 
the second son, and then to Bums's ^andniece, Mrs. Sarah Bums 
Hutchinson, in whose hands it remamed until the sale in Decem- 
ber. An American collector bid up to a thousand pounds for the 
relic, but there were many contestants, and the winning price, 
£1,560, came firom a Scotch collector. 
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The practice of examining the bindings of earl j printed books 
for fragments of earlier and rarer books used as linuigs, has long 
obtained. We have now to tnm our detective faculties nearer 
home. Pasted into the cover of an old Keith imprint of 1689,— 
The Presbyterian and Independent Visible Cburcnes in New Eng- 
land ^heionginf to the Boston Public Library, was recen^ 
found a broadside, 14^^x11% inches, cut into six pieces. Joined 
together, these proved to be " An Almanack for the year of Chris- 
tian Account 1687. Particularly respecting the meridian and lati- 
tude of Burlington, but may indifferently serve all places adja- 
cent. By Daniel Leeds, Student of Agriculture." The Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society has a copy of this, the first of the fam- 
ous Leeds almanacs. That copy bears the information "Printed 
and Sold by William Bradford, near Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, 
Pro Anno 1687." The new copy lacks this imprint; and it is 
theorized therefrom that this was the first proof of the first 
Leeds almanac. Doubtless the omission of Bradford's imprint 
was discovered in the proof, and supplied, and it occurs in all the 
later issues. It is probably unique, and no valuation can yet be 
set upon it. At the Proud sale m 1903, a copy of the Almanack 
for 1690 sold for $400.00. 

The 1687 Almanack is given by Hildebum as the fifth issue of 
Bradford's press, which was started in 1685. It was preceded by 
Atkins's Kalendariam Pennsjrlraniense and Budd's Good Order 
Established in PennsUvania^ and New Jersey printed in 1685, and 
an Bjoistle fromjobn Barnyeat and a General Epistle concerning 
the Quakers, These last two, and the Almanack of which this 
press-proof has just come to light, were printed in 1686. 



The latest and most specially-manufactured and altogether- 
incomprehensible description of a ''limited" edition is seen in an 
announcement of a subscription book now being gotten up at 
Washington — The Book ot Presidents and Representative Ameri- 
cans, in which a thousand eminent living citizens, in addition to 
the whole list of presidents, will be photographed and biographed. 
The work is announced as issued in a "first proof heirloom edi- 
tion, limited to one thousand copies." The description is deserv- 
ing of deep thought, as is also the information given in the daily 
paper of a middle-sized Michigan town, that its Public Library is 
investing five hundred dollars of its book fand in a set to be kept 
in a glass case in the librarian's office. 



Collectors of French book-plates will find in the September- 
October issue of the French Archives a forty-p^;e article and 
alphabetical list of " Ex-Libris et Fers de Reliure Frangais Anon- 
ymes et non Heriddic." The article is well illustrated. 
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In a bookseller's shop not long ago was displayed a quite 
remarkable collection of letters written by Nathaxud Hawthorne 
to members of his familj, and also some very interesting letters 
from people of distinction to Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne. It was 
such a collection as any ardent loTcr of Hawthorne miffht cherish 
with pride. Some contained literarjr allusions and r eference s to 
lus work, more were jpurely domestic letters. There were many 
playftil notes to his sister and the children, fall of the little jokes 
and phrases that CTcry happy, united, fun-loying family weaves 
into a domestic dialect all its own. There were nonsense Terses 
from the pen of the fpct&t mystic, and all sorts of household mem- 
oranda and other bits. 

It set one to thinking of Hawthorne's great love for his 
family, and the rare comradeship that existed between father, 
motlier and children. How they must have treasured that £ather's 
memory, those children, and nave clung to every precious bit of 
paper that recalled him. We read in a biography of Hawthorne 
now he kept by him for years a letter from an English friend, be- 
cause that friend had closed his page with a commendation of the 
intelligence and manliness of the boy Julian. And now the letters 
of this great author and loving father lie in a book shop, or have 
found their way to the libraries of men who will give them hon- 
ored place between the leaves of his books or in portfolios with 
other ^at men's letters. His diary forms the central jewel in one 
collection, his home letters adorn a score of men's libraries, even 
a five-line nonsense verse addressed to his little son is worth 
ninety dollars to one of his many lovers. 

One's thoughts of these "many lovers" are interrupted by the 
question, How do all these relics happen to be in the market? 
Why has a stranger been given the custody of that most intimate 
of human documents, the diary ? How comes it that these pet 
names, endearing phrases, tender messages to the well-loved chil- 
dren, stare at us from the pa^ of a bookseller's catalogue ? Are 
there not living now even mstant relations, whose family pride 
causes them to cherish these family papers as a choicer inhmtance 
than much mahogany and old salt-glaze ? 

But every one knows that the Hawthorne tree has not died 
out. Branches of it still spread themselves in apparent vigor ; but 
the early fall of these blossoms indicates that the root is gone, the 
heart is hollow. 

It has been intimated that this dispersal is a personal matter 
between buyer and seller, in which the curious public has no leffiti- 
mate concern. However, one looks up the past record of what- 
ever is offered one for sale, from real estate to autographs. One is 
pleased, for the sake of authenticity, to trace such things back to 
the original owners ; but one's commercial acumen may be satis- 
fied at the same time that one's immortal soul is shrugging its 
shoulders and chanting 

And little folk of Uttle soul 
Rom up to huj and sell again. 
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There is a translation of an article on Joseph Sattler, the 
German illustrator, from the French of Anenste Ma]::guillier, in 
the Winter number of the Edinburgh Quarter^, Books and Book- 
plates, This is illustrated with a number of Sattler's drawings 
and book-plates, which show well the mediaeval spirit of this 
artist. Sattler's most important works include a series of thirty 
BUder aus der Zeit des Bauemkrieges, 1893 ; an album, Bin mod- 
emer Todentang, of sixteen colored dr a winsp ; 42 Bacbergeicben. a 
remarkable collection of book-plates published in 1894; ana a 
series of illustrations of the Anabaptist rising which followed the 
Peasants' War. More recent and quite as important are his illus- 
trations to the four-Yolume History of Civilization in the Towns 
of the Rhine, by Professor Heinrich Booz, which Baron Heyl Zu 
Hermsheim haa published at his own excuse and dedicated to the 
citizens of Worms '' to ac()uaint them with the patriotic deeds of 
their forefathers." In this his kinship with the' earljr masters of 
wood-engraving is strongly shown. This characterizes also his 
latest work, in a magnificent edition of the Niebelange poem, 
issued by the Berlin Royal Press. Sattler is now but thuty-seven 
years of age, and the prime of his artistic life should bring still 
richer results. 



The University Library at Bdinbutvh is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by David Cuthbertson in the last Books and Book-plates, It 
gives a superficial resum^ of the collections and some of the indi- 
vidual books in the library, with views of the exterior and hall of 
the library, and several facsimiles. One of these is the title-page 
of John EUot's Indian Primer, Cambridge. 1669, of which the 
library possesses a copy which was thought to be unique until 
1903, when, as the writer states, "a copy of this work was 

e'cked up by an American at a farmhouse in the States, for whldh 
* paid sixpence.'' This is certainly a rock bottom price for a 
" farmhouse in the States"— which we are assured afterward 
realized the sum of £500.00. 



Methuen & Co. of London have obtained possession of a 
manuscript by Oscar Wilde, which they will soon publish. It is a 
prose work bearing the title De Profimdis, which was written dur- 
mg Wilde's imprisonment in Reading gaol, and which has just 
come to light. G. P. Putnam's Sons are the American publishers. 



The same house issues for nature students a list of Books and 
Helps for Nature Study, compiled by Mr. D. Lange, Supervisor of 
Nature Study in the St. Paul public schools. 
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Mr. Fred Goudv announces several new issues from the Village 
Press. Reprints of the Ninety-First Psalm, of Browning's Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, and Dr. John Neafe's carol, Good King Wenceslas, are 
his latest books, while Morris's The Hollow Land, President 
Eliot's address at the Emerson Centennial, and Chaucer's Nonne 
Preestes Tale are in press. The Village Press ^ves us some ex- 
ceedinfflj well-designed and well-printed books in the very pleas- 
ing ViUage type designed b^ Mr. Goudj. Its work well oeserves 
the bronze m^al awarded it at the St. Louis Exposition ; and 
our only quarrel with Mr. Goudj is that he chooses, for the most 
part, the same very good but reprinted-to-repletion pieces of lit- 
erature on which nine-tenths ol the individual presses of two 
nations tlunk they must cut their teeth. 

It might be interesting if oiie and the same test-book could be 
given to every new press. Say that ever3r man who aspired to an 
artistic printer must pass a sort of Meistersinger examination. 
He should be given ola Omar, or the Sonnets from the Portugese, 
or some one of the nowadays inevitables, and should put it into a 
typo^aphic form that would define his artistic ideals and deepest 
pfnnciples — if he had any. A jury of master printers should de- 
cide whether this new press had any right to existence ; and before 
tuminflr it loose, should bind it to an agreement never to reprint 
any of those same old Sonnets, or Rubaiyats, or Dissertations, 
or Morris essays, of which every private press collector has whole 
rows, in as many formats as there are modem private presses. 

There is such a quantity of good prose and verse, modem and 
ancient, which is tucked away in old books, or modest little 
pamphlets bearing immoderately large prices, or has been alto- 
gether forgotten, that there is little excuse for this continual re- 
setting of the same old pieces de resistance. Printing must be a 
means, else it becomes meaningless ; and the press which continu- 
ally treats it as an end will find it indeed an end to that press. 



A very interesting article in the November Cragsman, by Ran- 
dolph I. Geare, descrioes some ancient Greek encaustic portraits in 
the collection of Theodor Graf, of Vienna. These were found in the 
ancient burial place of a Greek colony in Fayiim, Middle Egypt, and 
by means of medals and coins some have been quite positively 
identified as members of the house of the Ptolem^ys of the first, sec- 
ond and tiiird centuries b. c. Aside from their historic value, there 
is a surprising degree of artistic excellence. The specimens repro- 
duced are, unonestionably, faithful likenesses, and show much 
artistic skill. The method, too, is of great interest. Colored 
waxes, mixed with liquid resin, formed pcutes, which were spread 
onto a wooden or ivory foundation witn a cestrum, then blended 
by the proximity of heat. The enduring surfaces thus formed have 
preserved to us the life portraits of the Ptolemaic kings and queens. 



NOTES 77 

The Piftj-Bighth Congress passed on March 3 an amendment 
to the Copyright Statutes, which protects the foreign author 
desiring to control the publication of his works in the United 
States. The amendment provides for the protection of copyright 
for a foreign book for one year, under these conditions : The origi- 
nal edition must be wholly or partially in some language other 
than Bn^lish. It must contain, m its proper place, the date of first 
publication, and a notice that the privilege of copyright in the 
United States is reserved for one year ; and a copy of the book, or 
of an English translation of it, must reach the Library of Con- 
gress within thirty days of its publication. 

Thus secured, the author or proprietor has a year in which to 
prepare his American edition. Meantime he is protected against 
unauthorized translations and dramatizations, and his book, if 
entirely in foreign lanspiages, is admitted to this country duty- 
free. By the close of the year he must secure his American copy- 
right, the same as an American citizen, by an edition printed from 
type set within our geographical limits. 

"^ fj I- 

4^Bfe6M£iAltiKBiik^ issued a catalogue of the manuscripts f /T/ \/t 
of the M onastery o ^ffieThirty Holy .Martyrs at Therapnae, which ' Zr 
he expeiiti lU ftillOw with catcdogues of the MS. resources of all the ^^^ 

convents, monasteries and schools of the Peloponossus. This f 

first pamphlet describes the seventy-six remaining codexes of the 
formerly large library of the Monastery. They are mostly on paper 
and date from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. It seems re- 
markable that the state of printing in Greece during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries should have necessitated the transcription 
by hand of many works. 

The catalogue is printed in Greek characters in a fifty-four page 
pamphlet. 



After five years of precarious existence in a rented room, the 
Public Library of Dawson, Alaska, has been installed in a Carnegie 
building, an important feature of which is that it is built to oe 
heated to sixty-five degrees with the thermometer at the usual 
winter average of from twenty to fifty below. Three thousand 
volumes are the library's present resources. Appropriations 
cover its running expenses, but money for books is raised by pri- 
vate subscription and by giving concerts and entertainments. 



Of service to print collectors is a list recently published by the 
Boston Public Library, of books and magazine articles on Ameri- 
can Cleaving, etclung and lithography. Over two hundred and 
fifty titles are given, and the list may be secured in pamphlet from. 



/ 
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The copj of the Shakespeare First Polio belonging to Mr. W. 
G. Turbutt of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, has been identified by its 
binding as the copy which belonged to Oxford University Library. 
By Sir Thomas Bodley's arrangement with the London Station- 
ers' Hall, the newly printed volnme was sent, in sheets, to the 
Oxford Library. There is a record of its having been sent, in 
February, 1623-4, to be bound by one William Wildgoose, and 
it appeared in the catalogues of the Library until 1635. Then a 
co{)y of the Third Folio took its place, and the First Folio was 
stricken from the catalogue and evidently laid aside as having out- 
lived its usefulness. The accounts of the Bodleian Librarv for 
1663 show that certain ''superfluous library books" were sold 
by order of the curators" for £24; and the discarded First Folio 
may have been disposed of at that time. At any rate nothing 
more was heard of it at the Library, and it has only now, as said, 
been discovered by the old Oxford binding which it still wears, in 
the collection of a gentleman of Derbyshire, who has deposited it, 
temporarily, in the Bodleian, its first home. 



Dr. Ferris Greenslet, of the Atlantic Monthly staff", has been 
given editorial charge of those reprints of earlv literature which 
are being brought out by Mr. Bruce Rogers at the Riverside Press. 
This is a wise dioice, for Dr. Greenslet is an able and scholarly edi- 
tor, whose fitness for this sort of work makes it certain that these 
reprints will be as correct in text as in typo^aphy. 

The latest publication of this Press is Philip Wicksteed's trans- 
lation of Boccaccio's L^ of Dante, Two more are announced for 
publication this Spring. One is Francis Quarles's Sion*s Sonnets, 
a seventeenth century paraphrase of the Song of Solomon. The 
second is Plutarch's Consolatork Letter unto His Owne Wife as 
Toucbing the Death of Her and His Daughter ^VhiXemon Hol- 
land's English version of 1657. 



The Craftsman for January prints a very interesting itudy of 
William Morris, the Man, written by Georse Wharton James. The 
thoughtfolness and s^ympath^ of the broad-minded lover of man- 
kind were mingled with the mtensity and earnestness that made 
him do ever^rthinff with enthusiasm and thoroughness. '' Hence, 
he never desifipea a piece of work in his office that he could not go 
out into his snops and make." 



Mr. A. Growoll of the Publisher's Weekly is preparing a book 
on "American booktrade historv, from the mtroduction of print- 
ing into Mexico to recent times.^' It is to be brought out in thir- 
teen parts issued to subscribers only. 



BOOK REVIEWS 79 

A critical sabacriber writes ns: ''On the first page of the 
'Notes' haven't yon misquoted a 'potted anecdote'? Wasn't 
the £amons old lady 'so dty,' else why the response of her crusty 
fellow-passenfi^r, 'Well, then, dry up I' Or is the misquotation 
itself a ioke?" 

No, undly reader, it was no joke. It was pure ignorance. 
Somebody told us that story who was evidently not up on the 
fine distinctions of liquid longings, and we have gone through life 
thinking of the old lady as merely "thirsty," and recking naught 
of the "crusty fellow-passenger." The day after the L. C. con- 
taining that allusion went out in the mails, we met for the first 
time ue correct version of the old lady's esopho^stical condi- 
tion; so we had already wilted before our subscriber's criticism 
reached us. 

It is odd, the wapr people sometimes get jokes on wrong side 
out and never know it. A German friend once told us how he elec- 
trified a company over the wine when he first essayed an English 
toast to the ladies. Attempting literally to translate the German 
" Gute Heil ! " he greeted the fair diners with " Laties, goto hell ! " 

We told that tale to a second Deutschmann, who gloated over 
his countryman's error. Later he was overheard passing it on. 
He finished his story like this: "Ant Herr Hoevel, he Inta hiss 
glass ant he sayss ' Laties, laties, go to zee Deffil ! ' " 



Charles Scribner's Sons are exhibiting some Napoleon material 
of value at their New York shop. Most important is a collection 
of autographs and portraits of the Bonapartes, filling three port- 
folios and three large volumes. Two of these volumes consist of 
unpublished documents relating to Josephine, the third, auto- 
graphs of Napoleon the Great. Other portfolios add materially to 
the iconography of Napoleon's life, and an extended set of Rose's 
LdA of Napoleon contains many rare caricatures and portraits. 



Mr. Luther Livin^^ston is compiling an auction record of the 
last twenty-five years in England and America. Books selling at 
London ssdes since 1889 for a pound or over, and since 1894 in 
America for five dollars and above, will be listed, together with 
those of the more infrecjuent large sales of earlier date, beginning 
with the Daniel and Rice sales. Notes of binding and condition 
are promised. The compilation will occupy four octavo volumes, 
and should be an immense help to the bibliographer. 



George Bell & Sons have published William Blake, a Study oi 
bia Lih and Art Work, by Irene Langridge,— a useful biograpmcal 
study with many reproductions of Blake's pictures and decorations. 
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Charles E. Goodspeed of Boston has published a 210-copy 
edition of a poem of Samuel I^owjandm The Bride^ which was sup- 
posed for many years to be lost. 'Mr. Alfred C. Potter, of Harvard 
Universitj Library, saw a copy advertised in a little German 
bookseller's catalogue last spring, and this, the only known copy, 
is now in Harvard Library. The new edition is an exact type fac- 
simile, with an introduction by Mr. Potter, printed at the Merrv- 
mount Press. The publication completes, so far as is known, the 
edition of Rowlands's works issued bv the Hunterian Club in 
1872-80. The poem, which treats of the birth and parentage of 
Merlin, is not of much literary importance, but the discovery is 
interesting to the bibliographer, who had known it only by a 
Stationer's Register entry ot May 22, 1617. 



The very interesting loan exhibition of William Blake's works 
held at the Grolier club remained open until the 25 th of February, 
and proved one of the most successful exhibits the Club has given. 
The Book of Job, with the original desi|^s therefore and portrait 
of Blake, was the most important piece, the original designs 
for U Allegro and H Penseroso and Edward Calvert's copy of the 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience with the colored plates shar- 
ing the honors. The books, drawings, and other features of the 
exhibition, were all the property of members of the Grolier Club, 
and the collection thus brought together could not be equalled in 
artistic interest or monetary valuation. 



The Critic has absorbed the Literary World of Boston, and the 
resulting magazine will be called The Critic and Literary World, 



On page 45 of this issue, Mrs. Happer quotes an obituary 
poem on John Foster, printer of several seventeenth century alma- 
nacs. One wonders whether Benjamin Franklin was familiar 
with this poem when he wrote his own epitaph, which is quoted 
infrequently enough to be still a novelty : 

Thb Body 

of 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, 

Like the cover of an old book, its contents torn out, 

and stripped of its lettering and gilding. 

Lies here food for worms. 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, for it will 

(as he believed) appear once more in 

a new and beautiful edition, 

Corrected and amended 

by 

Thb Axtthor. 
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The new format which we have adopted, beginning with Volume /AT, 
has abready won us a gratifying number of new subscribers^ and of letters 
of approval from old ones. We have yet to hear from the kickers. Of course 
we expect to keep on improving, both in matter and manner. 

What we want now is to get at those quiet and modest book collectors 
whose addresses are never on *' lists of hook-buyers,*' and whose names we 
have never heard. Every village has at least one. Ours has. It took us 
two years to find it out, he was such a quiet man. When we discovered 
each other, he was as glad as we were. Any of our subscribers who will 
send us the name of one friend who belongs to that delightful class of men 
who worship the book in silence, will be conferring a favor on two friends. 

Volumes I to VIII are still on hand in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant tts in calling your attention to them as forming a library of biblio- 
graphical papers and news' beginning with the Twentieth Century and 
bidding fair, in its new form, to keep step with the century for a long 
time to come. 

Volumes I and II are very scarce, and can be supplied only with a few 
complete sets. Volumes III to VIII may be purchased separately, or single 
numbers ordered to fill sets. 

No indexes were made for volumes I and II, and those for other 
early volumes are out of print. In response to a steady demand for 
these we are now preparing a single index covering the first eight 
volumes. This will be supplied without charge to all who have been 
subscribers to the eight volumes, and to all later subscribers who will 
complete their sets by the purchase of the earlier volumes. 

PRICES, 

Volumes III to VIII, unbound, each $ ,75 

Bound in buckram, each \25 

Complete sets. Vols. I- VIII in numbers 730 

Round in buckram with paper labels 10,50 

With each New Subscription and Renewal wc will send, until the 
edition is exhausted, a copy of Frank A. NankivelFs poster, Mr. Bihlio- 
arank, cut by the artist on three wood blocks, from which we have 
printed an edition of 650 copies under Mr. Nankivclfs personal super- 
vision. The proofs pulled before lettering arc all exhausted, and this is 
the only way in which this interesting poster can now be obtained. 



When writing to advertisers please mention TiiK Literary Collector 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A let of Rare Books, each one strictly limited to a total ori^nal edition of 

fifty copies for sale in America ; desired by Lncien Pissarro, 

and printed by him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, England. 

(A PEW COP1E8, ONLY, REMAIN) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THE VALE PRESS : Being the Books published by Hacon 
& Rickctts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Prontispiece engrraved by C. Rick- 
etts after the si|n>board painted by C. H.Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. Hvo. $5.00 net. 

SOME POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in five 
colors, desig^ned and engraved by Lncien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters desisrned by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $10.00 net. 

CHRISTABEL, KUBLAKHAN, PANCY IN NUBIBUS & SONG PROM ZAPOLYA. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
^aved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro. Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
by B. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AREOPAGITICA, A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
desifnecf by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Smiul demy 4>to. $6.00 net. 

C'EST D'AUCASSIN ET DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by P. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDE DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Plaubert. 12mo. 
$1A.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Plaubert. With Prontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LBS MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Lafoivn>e. Polio. 
Contents of Volume I : Salome, Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25.00 net. 

Contents of Volume II: Hamlet, ou Ics suites de la picte filiale, Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan ct la Syrinx. The Prontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $2r).00 net. 

DEUX CONTBS DE MA MERE LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. With a Prontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.r)0 net. 

ABREGE I)K L'ART POETIQUE FRANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece, 
Title page and Decorationn by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

LE8 PBTITS VIBUX. Bv Emile Verhaercn. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LE8 BALLADES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Square small Hvo. $25.00 net. 

AUTRBS POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON ECOLE. 
Square small Hvo. $2r>.00 net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. Ifimo., bd». $4-. 00 net. 

ABOUT ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the printetl book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturge Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Tyt)c books printed by 
Esther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswiek. in the order in which they were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the " Brook Tj'pe" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Brook, Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 

A New Edition of 

^ EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1880 ^ 

Compiled with Notes and Preface 

BY 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler of " Earl^' American Poetry" 

This editibn is issued to suppl3^ a demand for this 

work, the first edition of which was issued for 

members of the Dunlap Societ3^ only, in 1900 

The new edition, which is limited to 200 
numbered copies, contains about 50 titles dis- 
covered since the issue of the former edition. 
It is printed on a deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap 
and facsimiles of three title-pages, octavo, 
bound in gra3'' boards, paper labels. Title- 
page in three colors. 

The price is $3.00 net. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR. PRESS 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

To Whom all Orders Should be Sent 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices— at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston: 45 Vesey Street, 
New York ; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
ns^ and Railroad Building, Denyer. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest 
reading list in the world. 

Its general service may help any- 
body who seeks business of any kind 
outside his own neighborhood. In 
Boston it also maintains a sp>ecial de- 
partment for giving high-grade, in- 
tellieent, discriminating service to 
anybody who wants literary matter, 
book reviews, material for scrap 
books, essays, addresses, etc., as well 
as personal mention. 



G. A. HOFFMANN, 
ENGRAVER 

8( Fourth Avenue^ New York Qty 

Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, Etc. 

Stamps for Book Covers. Brass Type. 



CAROLINA DITTIES 

— BY— 

PEGRAM DARGAN 

A Book of Verse. 102 p. 12mo. 
Printed on deckle-edge paper, 
bound in blue cloth, gilt top. 

Published for the Author by 

THE' 
LITERARY CXDLLECTOR PRESS 
Price $1.00 Net. Postage 7 Cts. 



BRADSTREET'S 


ICoineike's 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date." Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. 

Terms, $5-00 for JOO Notices 

Henry Romdkc 
33 Union Square New York 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BINDING IN 
LEATHER 

From the ordinary Periodical to the 
finest work in Vellum, Levant, 
. Morocco, Calf, and Russia, with 
elaborate hand tooling. 

Special Attention given to Bind- 
ing Rare and Privately 
Illustrated Books. 

Books, Prints, and Manuscripts 
Cleaned and Repaired. 


6i Elm Street, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 



CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
WHEREABOUTS OK -:- -I- 



CAPTAIN COOK i", 
Cannibal Captors 



WHEN last seen, the cannibals were crunching 
the Captain's bones, before a fire over 
which his companions were being grilled. This 
and man^- other happenings of Captain Cook's 
career were portrayed in medallions surrounded 
with garlands, on a wall-paper covering the ** lx?st 
room" of an eighteenth-century homestead on 
Long Island! They have been ruthlessly scraped 
from the walls within the past year, and so far as 
is known, no photographs of the paper were ever 
taken. It is hoped b^^ this a])peal to the public to * 
find some other house in which this same old paper 
still survives, or to learn of some photograph 
taken in the Long Island house before the pa]3er 
was removed. 

If any information concerning the lost Captain 
Kidd paper still exists, it will be gratefully re- 
ceived by 

The Literary Collector Press 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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9n $res(s( 

BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

Revised from the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

W^t Itterarp Collector 

Prices and description will 

appear on this page 

next month 
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ZTbe Xiterari? Collector preee 



WE are printers of privately issued books, 
bibliographies, catalogues, and every 
kind of printed thing, large or small, 
which requires careful editing, intelligent proof- 
reading, fine printing. 

By fine printing we mean well-composed 
pages of unbroken type ; make-up and format 
of unimpeachable taste; press-work of even 
color, exact register and perfect impression; 
and last, the choice of such paper, illustrations, 
decoration and rubrication as best suit the 
style of the work and go to making up a finely 
printed book. 

We do not by any means disparage the use of 
colors and decorations, but we emphasize the 
fact that they do not take the place of ex- 
cellence in typography and press-work. The 
Literary Collector Press follows no fads, but 
aims at perfection in taste and execution. Mr. 
Frederick C. Bursch plans and personally sees 
through the press every book that we print. 
The experience and library of an experienced 
bibliographer are at the service of authors and 
compilers; and our proximity to the great 
libraries of New York City enables us to be 
of assistance to authors who wish to verify 
doubtful facts and quotations. 

We shall want to print your next book, and 
shall )>e glad to correspond or talk with you 
about it, and to furnish estimates. 



<3teenwtcbt « Connecticut, 
133 •ra.42& St., -Rcw tforh. 
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POET-LORE 

foxinded 17 years ago with the highest 

of literary ideals is to-day in the 

perfect flo^ver of fulfillment 



A MoLgazine of Letters 

in the broadest sense, it covers the 
field of modern literature with a 
catholicity and a thoroughness 
not even attempted by any other 
periodical. 

Its Scope 

may be judged when a recent num- 
ber contained, among other con- 
tributions, original translations 
from the Italian, Russian, German, 
French and Spanish, and note- 
worthy articles on Andalusian 
Love Songs, Popular Songs of 
Japan and Icelandic Literature. 

A Connplete Play 

by some notable foreign author, 
translated in its entirety, appears 
in each issue. Maeterlinck, Haupt- 
mann, Suderman and D'Annunzio 
are among those tirst given to the 
Ajucrican public through the pages 

of POKT-LOKE. 

AnnericeLn LiteroLture 

is covered no less thoroughly than 
the foreign field. Indeed it is not 
too nmch to say tiiat in no other 
American periodical is the critical 
and constructive cssa3' given its 
one recognitic^n. 

The School of Litera- 
ture 

appearing in each issue contains 



Study Programmes universally 
accorded to be indispensable to 
the true Student. 

Its Editors 

are its founders, Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. Associated 
with them are W. J. Rolfe,Litt. D., 
Hiram Corson, LL.D., William 
Kingsland and George Willis 
Cooke. 

In Format 

PoET-LoRK is 7V2XIO inches in 
size, printed in l.irge clear type on 
specially manufactured feather- 
weight paper, and sewn through- 
out. From the standpoint of me- 
chanical beauty it invites compari- 
son with any periodical in the 
world. Each number contains at 
least 144 pages. 

In Short, It Is 

"A great American Quarterly, 
broad, acute, scholarly," says 
Syracuse Standard. 

The Subscription Is 
$5.00, But 

to reach the largest audience in the 
shortest time it will be sent to new 
subscribers a full year for $2.00, if 
this announcement is mentioned. 
Purchasers dissatisfied with their 
first number will have their full 
subscription cheerfully refunded. 



POET-LORE 194 Boylston St.. BOSTON 
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FRANK A. NANKIVELL 

Three Notable Examples of the Work of this 
Favorite Artist^ all on Bookish Topics 



'*A Doubtful Copy" 

A photogravure from the original oil painting by 
Nankivell. Plate 9x11 inches, on paper 19x22. 

10 hand-colored copies on India pajDcr at $10*00 
50 signed copies on Japan paper at $2*00 
150 copies on heavy plate paper at $1*00 

"A Collector's Portrait" 

A witty translation by E. F. Kunz from the 
French of Louis Judicis. With frontispiece and thumb- 
nail sketches in Nankivell's most humorous vein. 
Octavo, boards, paper labels. 

15 numbered copies on Japan vellum at $5*00 
250 copies on Enfield plate paper at $2*00 

"Mr. BibliocranR" 

A poster, printed at The Literary Collector 
Press in three colors, from wood blocks drawn and 
cut by Nankivell. The signed j)roofs of this are ex- 
hausted, and the poster can be obtained only b3^ 
subscribing to The Literary Collector. 



The Literary Collector Press 

GREENWICH, CONN. 
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FINELY PRINTED BOOKS 

IN announcing the books to be added during the Spring of 
1905 to the Riverside Press Editions and to their series 
of Special Limited Editions, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company take particular pleasure in recording the signal 
and growing success of these books, the editions of Sidney's 
Certaine Sonets and of the Georgics of Virgil, published in 
the Fall of 1904, having been at once entirely exhausted by 
private subscription, and that of Boccaccio's Life of Dante, 
issued February 1905, sold out in advance. 

Many interesting undertakings are in preparation to 
appear in the near future, among them one which it is hoped 
will prove a splendid achievement in book-making. Of this, 
announcement will be made later. For the Spring of 1905 
three books are promised. Two of them, Sions Sonets by 
Francis Quarles, and Plutarch's Consolatorie Letter to his 
Wife written upon the occasion of their daughter's death, 
are types of those little great books of strong literary savor 
which have been found to lend themselves so happily to in- 
dividual typographical treatment. The third, a complete 
Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, will be one of the 
Special Limited Editions, of which the general plan was an- 
nounced to subscribers a year ago. 

If the interest in this last venture shall prove to be as 
great as the publishers hope, the3'^ propose to undertake the 
preparation of complete bibliographies of the six other great 
American authors with the publication of whose works they 
have been so long identified. 

We shall be glad also to supply any desired information 
concerning these or the books already issued in the River- 
side Press Editions. 

Houghton^ Mifflin (Si Co. 

4 Park Street. Boston 85 Fifth Avenue. New York 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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A "FIRST BOOK" 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time Wall Papers 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photographs of 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic papers with 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best rooms. 
Miss Sanborn's collection is the only record that remains 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss Sanborn's 
book is the first publication on the subject. Materials will 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls have 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with more 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these prices: 

Public Edition t:'^2n^^xt $5-00 

Collectors' Edition ^-!ZZi''l::tl i5^i5-oo 

SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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The Anderson Auction Compar 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bang^s & Co. 

SALES OF LITERARY 

AND 

ARTISTIC PROPERTY 

5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Unequaled facilities for the handling and sale of Boo 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings- and Engrav- 
ings, Autographs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 

SALE OF 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

A SPECIALTY 



H. JACKEL & CO 

ART BOOKBINDERS 



SPECIALTIES 

Levant Morocco and 
fine Calf Bindings 



152 East 23d St. - New York Cit 
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CAXTON IN HIS PROLOGUES AND 
COLOPHONS 

Go thou little qnajer and recommaand me 
Unto the good grace of mj special lorde 
Therle Ryueris, for I have emprinted the 
At his commandment, following enry worde 
His copje, as his secretarie can recorde, 
At Westmestre, of Feuerer the xx day, 
And of kyng Edward the xvii ycre vraye. 

Emprinted by Caxton 
In Feuerer the colde season. 

THUS endeth the colophon of The Morale Prou- 
erbes of CtystinCj a short metrical translation 
from the French of the learned lady, Christine of 
Pisa, printed by William Caxton in the year 1478. 

"William Caxton, England's first printer" — we 
nearly always think of him that way. Very literally 
he is to us a man of letters— of letters each mounted 

CopTTlght, 1905, by Thb Lxtbrasy Collbctos Psbm 
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on its metal block, to be put together in pages, and 
inked, and pressed against sheets of paper which 
should form books. Seldom do collectors think of 
Caxton's imprints as anything but examples of early 
typography ; and the good man would certainly be 
worried if he could know how completely one side of 
his laborious life work has been cast in shadow by 
the other. 

To Caxton, printing was always a means to an 
end. Even when, after spending much time and 
money on the acquisition of the printer's art, he pro- 
duced, at the command of the good lady Margaret, 
the first English book, he did not magnify the means 
unduly. Here is the epilogue with which he closed 
(in 1471, at Cologne) the third book of his transla- 
tion of Raoul le Fevre's Recujrel of the Historyes of 
Troye: 

"Thus endeth this booke, which I have trans- 
lated after myne auctor, as nigh as God hath given 
me connynge,to whom be given the laude and prays- 
ynge. And for as moche as in wrytting of the same 
my penne is worn, myn hand wery, and not stedfast, 
mine eyen dimmed with over moche lokyng on the 
whit paper, and my corage not so prone and redy to 
labour as it hath ben, and that age crepeth on me 
dayly, and febleth all the bodye, and also because I 
have promysed to dyverce gentilmen, and to my 
frendes,to addresseto hemashasetly as I myght this 
sayd book, therefore I have practysed and lemed, at 
my grete charge and dispense to ordeyne this sayd 
book in prynte, after the maner and forme as you 
may here see, and is not wretton with penne and 
ynke as other bokes ben, to the end that every man 
may haue them att ones. For all the bookes of this 
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story, named the Recule of the histories of Troyes, 
thus emprynted as ye here see, were begonne in onn 
daye, and also fynished in onn daye, which booke I 
have presented to my sayd redoubted lady, as afore 
is sayd, as she has well accepted it, and largely re- 
warded me, wherefore I beseech almighty God to re- 
ward her everlastyng bless after this lyfe, praying 
her sayd grace, and all them that shall rede this 
booke, not to desdaygne the simple and rude werke." 
The apology goes on, not to explain and excuse 
the imperfections and irregularities in the "rude 
werke" caused by the substitution of type and press 
for pen and hand, but to justify the variations in 
phrasing and in proper names that would be found 
in comparing his translation with others. 

Searching the prologues and colophons of the 
Caxton imprints that have survived, it is most sur- 
prising to see how devoid the man was of all desire 
to laud himself or excuse himself for anything con- 
nected with the mechanical processes of book mak- 
ing. In marked contrast with the self satisfaction of 
some of the early European printers (as well as some 
late Bnglish and American ones), the colophons of 
William Caxton show that having printed his book 
he left its typography to speak for itself. What er- 
rors there were would be seen without being pointed 
out. A new design of type did not need an introduc- 
tion. The colophon stated that the book had been 
"emprinted," or "fynisshed" at a certain time and 
place, and that was the end of it. 

On the other hand, William Caxton the editor 
and translator was one of the most nervously and 
modestly sensitive of men, holding always an apolo- 
getic attitude toward his author and his audience. 
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He explained over and over his difficulties with our 
Englisshe and maternal tonge, in whiche he was 
not wel parfyght, and yet lasse in Frensshe. 

He told how his redoubted ladye or his puyssant 
lorde had constrained him, sjrmple persone, indigne, 
unworthy, and ignorant humble subgiett and ser- 
vante, to make his simple and rude translacions, 
which he begged all that luste to rede or here it to 
pardon him of, and to correct where as they should 
finde defaulte. The prologue to his first translation, 
the Recuyel of the Historyes of Troy is diffuse but 
altogether charming : 

"Whan I ^remember, that every man is bounden 
by the commandement and counsel of the wise man 
to eschew slothe and idleness, which is moder and 
nourisher of vyces, and ought to put himself unto 
vertuous occupadon and besyness, than (I having no 
great charge of occupacion following the sayd coun- 
cel) took a Frenche book, and red therin many 
straunge and maruellous histories, werein I had 
great pleasure and delite, as well for the noueltie of 
the same, as for the fayer language of the Frenche, 
which was in prose, so well and compendiously set 
and wryten, which methought I understood the sen- 
tence and substaunce of every matter; and for as 
much as this book was new, and late made, and 
drawen into Frenche, and neuer had sene it in our 
Englishe tonge I thought in my self it should be a 
good busyness to translate it into our Englishe 
tounge that it might be had in the realme of 
Englond, as in other lands, and also for to pass 
therewith the tyme, and thus concluded in my self to 
begin this sayd werk, and forthwith toke pen and 
ynke, and began boldly to ren forth, as blynde 
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bayard in this worke, which is named, The recnyle of 
the Troyan histories. And afterwarde, when I re- 
membered myselfe of my simpleness and unperfytnes 
that I had in both languages, that is to wete, in 
Frenche and in Bnglishe ; for in Fraunce was I never, 
and was borne and lemed myne Englishe in Kent in 
the weald, were, I doubt not, is spoken as brode and 
rude Bnglishe as in any place of England, and have 
continued by the space of xxx yere for the most 
parte in the countries of Braband, Flanders, Hol- 
ande, Zeland. And thus, when all these thynges 
came to fore me, after that I had made a v. or vi. 
quayers, I fyl into dispair of the worke, and purposed 
no more to have continued therein, and tho quayers 
laid apart and in two yeare after laboured no more 
in this work, and was fiiUy in wit to have left hyt, 
till, on a tyme, it fortuned, that the ryght excellent, 
and right vertuous prynces, my right redoubted 
ladye (sister unto my soveraign lord the king of Bng- 
lond and Fraunce) my lady Mergaret, by the grace 
of God, duchesse of Burgoine, [and four lines more of 
titles] sent for me to speke with her good grace of 
dyuerse maters, among the which I let her highness 
have knowledge of the foresaid beginninge of this 
worke, which anon commanded me to shew the sayd 
V. or VI. quayers to her said grace. And when she 
had seen hem, anon she found adefaute in myne Bng- 
lyshe, which she commanded me to amend, and 
moreover commanded me straitly to contynue and 
make an end of the residue than not translated, 
whose dreadful commandment I durst in no wise 
disobey, because I am a seruant unto her said grace, 
and receive of her yerly fee, and other many good 
and great benefites, and also hope many moe to re- 
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ceyue of her highnes, but forthwith went and la- 
boured in the said translacyon after my simple and 
poor cunning, also, nigh as I can, following mine 
auctour^mekely beseeching the bounteous hyghnes of 
my said lady, that of her benevolence lyst to accepte 
and take in gree this symple and rude work here fol- 
louynge, and yf there be any thing wrytten or sayde 
to her pleasure, I shall think my labour well em- 
ployed : and wereas there is default, that she aret it 
to the sympleness of my cunnyng, (which is fal small 
in this behalf) and require an praye all them that 
shall rede this said worke, to correct it, and to hold 
me excused of the rude and symple translacion, and 
thus I end my prologue." 

Those were days when one might write the 
English or Englisshe or Englysshe language with 
any transposition of u and v, i and y, addition or 
excision of superfluous letters he chose, and there 
were no dictionaries or proof-readers to say him 
nay. But the printer had then his rule to foUowc 
copie, and it is amusing to see the translator's ten- 
dency to self-abasement and the printer's impulse to 
justify himself by his copy, combined in the colophon 
which "fynnyshith the boke called Thymage, or 
Myrrour of the World." This lytil werke and boke 
he undertook "atte request and desyre, coste and 
dispence of the honourable and worshipfal man 
Hugh Bryce, cytezen and alderman of London," who 
intended it as a present to Lord Hastings, then 
chamberlain to the king. To Hastings, therefore, 
Caxton addresses his inevitable apology for his 
translation of the work. " In whiche translacion I 
knowleche my self symple, rude, and ygnorant, 
wherfor I humbly beaeche my sayd lord chamberlayn 
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to perdoune me of this rude and simple transladon. 
How be it, I leye for myne excuse, that I haue, to my 
power, followed my copie, and as nyghe as to me is 
possible I haue made it so playn, that every man re- 
sonable may vnderstonde it, yf he aduysedly and en- 
tentyfly rede or here it. And yf ther be fatdte in 
mesuryng of the firmament, sonne, mone, or of 
therthe, or in ony other meruaylles herein conteyned, 
I beseche you not tarette the defaulte in me, but in 
hym that made my copye." 

The lady Margaret, Earl Rivers and other noble 
lords made possible with grant and fee and gift, the 
printing of many English books and the translation 
of French ones by the devoted printer. The favors 
of nobility are, however, oft-times uncertain to bank 
on. The alternation of hope and doubt are well 
shown in Caxton's prologue to the Golden Legend : 

"For as musch as this said worke was great and 
over chargeable to me taccomplish, I fered me to 
have contemned it, because of the long time of the 
translation, and also the imprinting of the same, and 
in manner half desperate to have accomplished it, if 
it had not ben at the request of the puissant, noble, 
and vertius erle, my lord William, erle of Arondell, 
wich desiered me to prosed and contenew the said 
work, and promised to take a resonable quantity of 
them, when they were acheved and accomplished; 
and sent to me a worshipftdl gentleman, a seruant of 
his, named John Stanney, which solesed me in my 
lord's name, that I should in no wyse leve it, but ac- 
complish it, promising that my said lord should, dur- 
ing my life, geve and grant to me a yerely fee, that is 
to wete, a buck in sumer, and a doo in winter, with 
which fee I hould me well content. Then atte con- 
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templacion and reverence of my sayd lord, I have en- 
devered me to make an end and fynish the said trans- 
lation, and also have imprinted it in the most best 
wise that I have, coude, or might, and presente this 
said booke to his good and noble lordship, as chefe 
causer of the achieving of hit, praying him to take it 
in gree, Will. Caxton, his pour servant, and that it 
licke him to remember my fee ; and I shall pray tmto 
almighty God for his long life and welfayer, and after 
this short and transitory life to come, into everlast- 
ing joy in heven. . . Amen.** 

A certain nervousness is apparent throughout 
this prologue, as if Caxton were not entirely certain 
that his good and noble lordship would remember 
his fee of ** a buck in sumer and a doo in winter." In 
any case it seemed wise to him to record the terms of 
the agreement in the book, a proceeding to which 
the Earl of Arundel could not well take exception, 
as it published his own generous patronage of litera- 
ture. Whatever Caxton's forebodings may have 
been, they seem to have been groundless, for the 
Golden Legend^ the largest book he undertook, 
proved profitable enough to justify him in reprinting 
it several times. 

Caxton's merit as an original writer is best 
shown in his version of Trevisa's translation of 
Higden's Polycronicon. This translation had been 
made in 1357, and brought the chronicle of England 
down to that date. At the close of the seven books 
of the Polycronicon, Caxton printed a note concern- 
ing his editorial work and addition to Trevisa's 
work. "* * * also there cannot be fotmden in 
these dayes but few that wryte in theyr r^gysters 
such thynges as dayly happen and falle. Therefcre I, 
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William Caxton, a symple persone, haue endeuoyred 
me to wryte fyrst ouer all the sayd book of Prolo- 
conycon, and somewhat hauechaunged the rude and 
old English, that is to wete, certain wordes, which in 
these days be neither vsvd ne vnderstanden ; and fur- 
thermore haue put it in enprynte, to thend that it 
may be had, and the matters thereof comprised to 
be knowen ; for the boke is general, touching shortly 
many notable matters; and also am aduysed to 
make another booke after this sayd werk, whiche 
shall be sette here after the same, and shall have his 
chapyters and his table a parte; for I dare not pre- 
sume to sette my booke ne ioyne hit to his, for dy- 
uerse causes, one is, for as moche as I haue not, ne 
can get no bokes of an auctoryte treatyng of such 
cronykes, except a lytel boke named Fasciculus tem- 
porum and Aureus de vniuerso, in whiche bookes I 
find ryght lytel mater syth the sayd tyme ; and an- 
other cause is, for as moche as my rude symplenesse, 
and ignorant makyng ought not to be compared, set 
ne ioyned to his booke." 

His unworthiness as a chronicler still oppresses 
him when he reaches the colophon, and he voices the 
sense of obligation to complete the chronicle as best 
he might, since there was no better scribe to be 
founden: "And here I make an end of this lytell 
werke as nygh as I can fynde, after the forme of the 
worke to fore made by Ranulph monke of Chestre. 
And where as there is fawte, I beseche them that 
shall rede it to correcte it, for if I coulde have founde 
moo stories I woulde have sette in it moo ; but the 
substaunce that I can fynde and knowe I have short- 
ly set them in this boke, to the entente that such 
thynges as have bene done syth the deth or end of 
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the sayd boke of Poljcronyconsholde be hadde in re- 
membratince, and not put in oblynyon ne forget- 
tynge, prayenge all them that shall se thys symple 
werke to pardonne me of my symple and rude wry- 
tynge." 

This "liber ultimns" of the Polycronicon is the 
most extended original work that survives from 
Caxton's pen, and is perhaps the only work which 
gave him a name apart from his press. Some of our 
older English writers refer to Caxton the historian, 
entirely overlooking Caxton the printer. It may 
well be that if some celestial news agency has kept 
him supplied with the literature of which he has been 
the cause, he cherishes on a prominent shelf those 
volumes in which his intellectual attainments have 
been given precedence over his achievements as a 
craftsman. 




THE ETCHINGS IN COLOR OF BERNARD 
BOUTET DE MONVEL 

BY A. E. GALLATIN 

AS a medium of artistic expression, etching in 
colour enjoys much the same popularity in 
France as the lithographs in colour which at present 
are commanding so much attention in Germany. 
While so many German artists, and artists of much 
ability both as draughtsmen and as painters, have 
seriously turned their attention to the possibilities 
offered by the lithograph stone as a vehicle for their 
talents, and as a means of giving their work a more 
extensive hearing, so have numerous artists in 
France been devoting their time to this other method 
of artistically reproducing designs in colour. And 
while many of these artists have succeeded in ob- 
taining most satisfactory results, I think no one 
has been more fortunate in his experiments than 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel,the gifted son of an even 
more talented father. 

Applying coloured inks to the copper is not a 
practice common only to the present day, as is gen- 
erally supposed. Indeed, this method of printing 
the plates was practiced as long ago as the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It never attained any 
particular vogue, however, until it was revived, and 
curiously enough this was done simultaneously by 
two artists, early in the last nineties, since when 
this delightfiil custom has won many converts. 
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The expression "etching in colour" has been em- 
ployed to prevent any confusion with a coloured 
etching, that is an etching not printed in colours. 
Etchings in colours are produced in two man- 
ners. One way is to apply the different inks upon 
the same plate, and the other is to have a separate 
copper for every colour appearing inthe design— thus 
demanding a separate printing for each colour, while 
the first method, requires but one printing. It is the 
latter method, of having a separate plate for each 
colour, which is employed by M. de Monvel, and he 
is thus able to obtain the broad flat tints and the 
very precise, if often rather cold, effects of which he 
is so very fond— for when put upon the same plate, 
the inks cannot be as evenly distributed. 

M. de Monvel's plates only number a little above 
two dozen, and excepting two they are all in colour ; 
he has also made a lithograph, and two other designs, 
partly etched in colours and partly cut on wood. 
While his work displays a great variety of subject, 
the artist seems to have a particular liking for the 
canals of Holland, and for the sturdy but bent and 
weather-beaten peasants toiling along the banks of 
that country's highways and byways. And he is 
particularly happy in his restdts when depicting such 
types, and also when giving us portraits of the 
French peasantry — always making drawings of 
much power and constrained strength, drawings full 
of character, of pathos. Look at the masterly draw- 
ing in his woodcut with its etched background 
entitled La Femme FEclusiery executed, it may be 
noted, when the artist was not nineteen years of 
age, and look at the toiling and weary figure in Le 
Long du Loing. How sympathetically this man has 
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been drawn, and how well the artist has caught his 
pectdiar gait. Le Vieux Curi is another print full of 
character — we have much more than a superficial 
glance at the outward appearance of the priest— and 
its very simplicity adds to its solemnity. If in tech- 
nique La Femme f Eclasier reminds one something 
of William Nicholson's woodcuts, a still clearer 
source of inspiration is discemable in the artist's 
charming study of child life which he calls La Toil- 
ette: this print might almost be taken for the work 
of Boutet de Monvel pdre. 

The artist's most ambitious plates, both as re- 
gards size and quality, are the three entitled Le 
Depart pour la Cbasse, Rendezvous de Cbasse^ and 
Le Pax. Even more decorative in treatment than 
his other designs, and yet drawn with a very flexible 
line, the first two plates, containing quaintly garbed 
ladies of the middle of the last century, their flowing 
robes lending themselves admirably for the intro- 
duction of a succession of mostbeautifiil tints, hunts- 
men with side whiskers and high stocks, splendidly 
drawn horses, and formal backgrounds, are alto- 
gether delightful engravings, and in themselves suflS- 
cient to warrant great popularity for their maker. 
How charming, to.o, is the plate somewhat similar 
to these entitled Le Pax^ with its chateau and for- 
mal gardens, reminiscent of the Grand Trianon and 
Versailles. 




THE WRITINGS OF JOHN HOWARD 
PAYNE 

BY OSCAR WEGELIN 

THE fiame of John Howard Payne rests upon that 
one of his writings which may be considered 
the most insignificant— the world famed song, 
" Home, Sweet Home," which is to-day probably the 
most popular ballad extant, although eighty-two 
years have passed since it was first sung by Maria 
Tree, at the Covent Garden Theatre, London. This 
most popular song is, from a literary standpoint, 
perhaps the least of the many literary efforts of this 
"Infant Prodigy"; and it is almost certain that 
were it written to-day, no publisher could be found 
who would take the chances of its becoming "a hit." 
Luckily, however, it suited the generation for whom 
it was written, and to-day it has lost little of its 
popularity. 

The general public hardly knows who the author 
was, or that he ever wrote anything else, although a 
few delvers into the early history of the American 
drama have given us an insight into his life and 
works. I shall here attempt no sketch of Payne's 
life, but shall simply give a brief list of his published 
or printed writings. Strangely enough, no one has 
ever attempted this, though the subject is well 
worthy of attention. Few of Payne's writings are 
esteemed to-day, and he may wdl be classed with 
the writers of one book —or, in his case, of one song. 
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MISCBIXANBOUS WRITINGS 

The Thespian Mirror. Number 1 (Dec. 28, 1805) 
to number 14 (May 31, 1806). 

Edited by Payne when bnt thirteen years of age. With the 
exception of a few contributions to The Fly, a paper issned by 
Samuel Woodworth, it is his first literary effort. Number 14 is 
usually missing from sets, and I can trace but four perfect files. 

The Pastime. 

A periodical started by Payne while a student at Union Col- 
lege during 1806— 7. Payne also composed a Fourth of July Ode 
while at college, which was published possibly in The Pastime. 

Juvenile Poems, principally written between the 
age of thirteen and seventeen years. Baltimore: 
1813. 

16mo, pp. 20. 

Lispings of the Muse ; A Selection from Juvenile 
Poems, chiefly written at and before the age of six- 
teen, by John Howard Payne. "He lisp'd in num- 
bers, for the numbers came." Printed as a testi- 
mony of regard from the author to his personal 
friends. [London] 1815. 

Svo, pp. 30. 

The Opera Glass, for Peeping into the Microcosm 
of the Fine Arts, and more especially of the Drama. 
No. 1 (October 2,1826) to No. 26 (March 24, 1827.) 

8to. Published weekly. Contains portrait of Talma. 

Prospectus of a New Periodical [Jam Jehan 
Nima. The Goblet wherein you may behold the 
Universe.] [New York, 1833.] 

Pp. 8. This paper was announced in the most glowing 
terms, bnt itnever reached beyond the Prospectus noticed above. 

Our Neglected Poets. 

A series of articles written by Payne and issned in the United 
States Magazine. No. 1 appeared in 1888, and the subject was 
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William Martin Johnson, A Long Island Versifier. Payne also 
contributed to the Democratic Review and other periodicals. 

DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 

Julia ; or, the Wanderer. A Comedy in Five Acts, 
as performed at the New York Theatre. New York, 
1806. 

16mo, pp. 72. ^ 

This is the first separate writing of Payne ; it was written 
when he was bnt fourteen years of age, and performed as "The 
Wanderer " at the Park Theatre, N. Y., February 7, 1806. 

Lovers' Vows. A Play in Five Acts. Baltimore, 
1809. 

16mo, pp. 90 [4]. 

Brutus ; or, The Fall of Tarquin. An Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. London, 1818. 

Svo, pp. Tiii, 53. 

Written for and performed by Edmund Kean. It is probably 
the best of Payne's dramatic writings, and he did not escape the 
charge of plagiarism when it was first printed. Seyeral editions 
were published. 

Accusation; or, The Family of D'Anglade. A 
Melodrama in Three Acts, from the French, with al- 
terations. London, 1817. 

Svo, pp. 79. 

Also Boston, 1818. 18mo, pp. Yii, 76. 

Therese, the Orphan of Geneva. A Drama. New 
York: 1821. 

ISmo. 

Adeline; or. Seduction. A Melodrama in Three 
Acts. New York: 1822. 

16mo, pp. 41. 

Clari, the Maid of Milan. An Opera in Three 
Acts. London: 1823. 

Sto, pp. 45. Also, New York : 1828. 16mo, pp. 64. 
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In this opera "Home Sweet Home'' was sung, and its first 
appearance in book form is in the above publication. The Lon- 
don edition is the first. The song was originally issued in music 
sheet form. 

Ali Pacha; or, The Signet Ring. A Melodrama 
in Two Acts. New York: 1823. 

18mo, pp. 36. 

Richelieu; or, The Broken Heart. A Domestic 
Tragedy founded on fact. (As adapted for perform- 
ance at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, 
before it was altered by order of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and produced under anew name.) Now first 
printed from the author's manuscript. New York : 
1826. 

18mo, pp. 79. 

The Two Galley Slaves. A Melodrama in Two 
Acts. London [1823 J. 

18mo, pp. 33. Frontispiece. 

'T was I ; or. The Truth a Lie. A Farce in Two 
Acts. London, n. d. 

8yo, pp. 15. 

Also New York : 1823. 16mo. 

Charles the Second ; or. The Merry Monarch. A 
Comedy. London, n. d. 

18mo, pp. 45. 

Also PhUadelphia, 1829. 

Love in Humble Life. A Petit Comedy. Lon- 
don, n. d. 

18mo, pp. 31. 

The Lancers. A Farce. London, n. d. 
18mo, pp. 27. 

The Falls of Algiers. A Drama. London, n. d. 
18mo, pp. 47. 
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Mrs. Smith; or, The Wife and the Widow. A 
Farce, adapted from the French. London, n. d. 
8to, pp. 16. 

Peter Smink; or, The Armistice. A Comic 
Drama, adapted from the French. London, n. d. 
Sto, pp. 16. 

Many of the above went through several edi- 
tions, and Payne stands second to Dunlap only as a 
producer of plays, among the early playwrights of 
America. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF PAYNB 

Memoirs of John Howard Payne, The American 
Roscius, with criticisms on his acting in the Various 
Theatres of America, England and Ireland. London, 
1815. 

8vo. Portrait. 

Sketch of the life of John Howard Payne, as 
published in the Boston Evening Gazette^ Com- 
pressed. By One of the Editors of the New York 
Mirror; now first printed in separate form, with 
an appendix, containing selections of poetry, etc. 
Boston: Press of W. Warland Clapp, 1833. 

8vo, pp. 27. 

On Payne's return to America in 1832, two long and inter- 
esting articles on his career were written for the New York Mir- 
tor by Theo. S. Pay, and printed in that periodical at the time. 
They contain an interesting account of his experiences while in 
Europe. 

The Life and Writings of John Howard Payne. 
By Gabriel Harrison. Brooklyn, 1875. 
8to. Illustrated. 250 copies printed. 
Another edition, Albany, 1874. 8to. 265 copies printed. 

John Howard Payne: Dramatist, Poet, Actor 
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and Author of "Home, Sweet Home/' By Gabriel 
Harrison. Philadelphia: 1885. 
8to. Illustrated. 

Joha Howard Pajme; a Biographical Sketch, 
with a narrative of the removal of his remains from 
Tunis to Washington. By Charles H. Brainard. 
Boston: 1885. 

8to. Portraita and plates. 

Considered by many to be the best life of Payne. 

BNGRAVBD PORTRAITS OF PAYNE 

Portrait in Plain Dress engraved on copper by 
Leney after a miniature by Wood. Oval. 12mo. 
Published in the Mirror of Taste. 

This is the earliest known portrait of Payne and shows him 
at the beginning of his career. 

Portrait engraved on copper, issued in Memoirs 
of John Howard Payne^ London, 1815. [q. v.] 

Portrait as Young Norval, taken on the occasion 
of his first appearance at Drury Lane, June 4, 1813. 
Engraved on copper by W. Bond, after Chas. R. 
Leslie. Full length, 8vo. 

The original is exceedingly scarce, but reprints can be ob- 
tained without difficulty. 

Portrait in Plain Dress. Bust. Lithographed 
by Pendleton, Drawn by S. S. Osgood. Published in 
the North American Review, Boston, 1882. 8vo. 

A lithograph can hardly be classed as an engraved portrait, 
but the rarity of the above entitles it to a place in this list. 

Portrait etched in the Character of RoUa, full 
length. 8vo. [Circa 1820.] 

Probably the rarest of all character portraits of Payne. 

Portrait in Plain Dress. Bust. Engraved on 
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Steel and PnbUshed by EUas Dexter. N. Y. [1880]. 
8yo. 

Portraits also appear in Harrison's and Brain- 
ard's biographies of the actor, and an India Ink 
Portrait as Hamlet, by Florian, after an original 
made in Liverpool in 1813, was sold in the McKee 
Sale. Numerous other portraits of Payne exist, 
many of them woodcut or Process Reproductions, 
but the above list is given only with the object of 
conveying an idea to collectors of the rarest repre- 
sentations of ''The American Rosdus." 

PLATS IN MANUSCRIPT. 

The following MS. plays were sold in the first 
part of the McKee collection. They are there de- 
scribed as " the only manuscript plays of John How- 
ard Payne ever oflFered for sale in this country." 
They are now in the possession of Mr. Evert Jansen 
Wendell, of New York. 

The Last Duel in Spain. (A Tragedy). 
88 leaves, 4to. 

The Two Sons-in-Law. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 
London, March 26, 1823. 
Ill leaTes, 4to. 

I Woman's Revenges: A Comedy, in Two Acts 

^ (1832). 

\ 37 kayes, 4to. 

I The above were obtained by Mr. McKee from W. 

I P. Chandler, who purchased them at the sale of 

' Payne's effects at Tunis. 



BOOK REVffiWS 

SOME men who have climbed up a steep road 
choose, when they get to the top of the hill, to 
turn their eyes still ahead and forget the stones that 
blocked their way for awhile, and are still looming 
in the path of countless climbers. Some are so im- 
pressed by the industry and perseverance that won 
them a place at the top, that they consider the hill 
thereafter as a monument whereon they may pose. 
Some are made so uneasy at the sight of others toil- 
ing to gain their height that they feel it an act of 
self-preservation to unbalance the topmost stones and 
roll them down to clear the path. There are a few 
who remember the roughnesses of the road and are 
possessed of the spirit of altruism. These look back 
to see what obstacles may be removed, and send 
back word to those just starting or half way up the 
hill to mind this rock and take that safe short cut. 

All of which might be the appropriate opening of 
a Valedictory Essay at the Academy, but is, instead, 
a feeble eflFort to express the feeling of hundreds of 
young printers in this country toward Theodore L. 
DeVinne. No one, except a few enthusiasts, who fol- 
low their own conceptions of William Morris and his 
methods much in the manner of the twenty love-sick 
maidens who trailed after Bunthome and dreamed 

* Modem Methods of Book Composition. A Treatise on 
tjpe-setting by hand and bj machine and on the proper arrange- 
ment and imposition of pages. By Theodore Low DeVinne, A.M. 
New York: The Century Co., 1904. 12mo, cloth, 11-477 pages. 
Illustrated. 
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themselves aesthetic— no one, with the exception of 
this negligable minority, disputes the position of Mr. 
DeVinne at the head of his profession in this country. 
Autocrat he has no wish to be, but foremost citizen 
in a great republic of printers, most of whom follow 
his example in many things unconsciously, if they do 
not go directly to his books and writings for counsel. 

The first three volumes of his series of books on 
The Practice of Typography— the first A Treatise 
on Plain Printing Types^ the second on Correct Com- 
position^ the third A Treatise on Title-Pages— haye 
been on the printer's shelf long enough for him to 
have learned their usefulness in every-day problems 
as well as those which call for solution so seldom 
that perhaps the same printer is not called on to an- 
swer them more than twice in a life-time. The book 
compositor or printer, however, has searched the in- 
dexes of these books for suggestipns that were not 
there, and the linotype operator has felt rather left 
out of it. " So he should ! " — the writer was about 
to say, being out of patience with several books 
bearing the machine's ear-marks which have lately 
been pufied as ''printed from type specially cast for 
this book." But Mr. DeVinne's strength lies, in some 
d^^ree, in his ability to interweave all that is good in 
the new with all that is enduring in the old, not cut- 
ting himself off* fi-om progress by excessive conserva- 
tism, nor dropping the old and tried, to grasp the 
novel. 

This volume is devoted to the typography of the 
book. From the receipt of the manuscript to the de- 
livery of the locked-up form to the press-man, every 
step is told, with all the Uttlest details that seem not 
to have been considered necessary by former text- 
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book writers-^the trifles that go to make tip perfec- 
tion. Every article in use in a printeiy is described 
and illustrated. Mr. DeVinne's practical experience 
in the selection of materials and arrangement of 
types is placed at the service of all. The new com- 
positor is told the use of all the conveniences at his 
hand, and how to handle his tools and types to the 
best advantage; is given instructions as to his posi- 
tion and motions at the case, as carefully as a good 
*piano teacher drills a method into his pupils. Plain 
book work is the chief purpose of the writer, but he 
has regard for the compositor who must set up 
music, algebraic formulae, tabulated matter and for- 
eign languages. He has called the best specialists in 
consultation, and gives their directions for the proper 
setting up of these difficult classes of composition. A 
chapter on linotjrpe composition is contributed by 
the president of the Merganthaler Company, Mr. 
Philip T. Dodge, wherein the entire mechanism and 
care of the machine are explained ; and another ex- 
pert linotype teacher gives instructions for correct 
keyboard fingering. 

The make*up of pages, the arrangement of forms, 
the placing of illustrations, all receive notice. Noth- 
ing is omitted on the supposition that ''everybody 
knows that." 

But while the book is addressed to the printer, it 
is interesting to every one who has the least curios- 
ity concerning books. The tyro has heard, perhaps, 
of such things as chases, galleys, shooting-sticks, 
planers, quads and quoins. He has had a ''stick- 
fall " of social notice in the local paper. He knows 
that forms go to press, and has been told that a 
signature is a sheet. Turning over these pages, he 
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gets a personal insight into these mysteries, knows 
what a register is, also pi— though there is no pic- 
ture of either! 

To author, pubUsher, the man who is planning 
the style and form of a book, there are definite in- 
structions on those points which are questions of 
procedure, wise and temperate suggestions on those 
which are matters of opinion. The comments on 
''recent mannerisms" will be as useful as any part 
of the book in forming the taste of the novice. The 
recent habit of beginning paragraphs without inden- 
tion, the fad for leaving the ends of the lines ragged, 
as in typewriting, the close composition which hud- 
dles whole sentences together, the worse extreme of 
spacing out single words to fit procrustean spaces, 
the filling of dignified bare spaces with undignified 
rules and ornaments, all are exemplified so that one 
sees just what is the effect that is being criticized. 
"It should not be necessary to repeat the platitude 
that the book is bought to be read for the thought 
of the author and not to see the fancies of the print- 
er or decorator, but it seems to be needed. A young 
compositor should always observe this rule of all 
architects: 'You may ornament construction; you 
must not construct ornament.' Types that represent 
words and thoughts must have first place; ornamen- 
tation of any kind should be subordinate. 

"These mannerisms have been introduced during 
the last twenty years. It is not unsafe to hazard 
the assertion that before another twenty years has 
passed, they will be out of fashion, and the book con- 
taining them will be in lasting discredit." 

The printer in many cases must work under or- 
ders, in the style preferred by the publisher. But if 
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the planning of the book is entrusted to him, ''he 
will make no mistake in adhering to methods of sim- 
plicity that have prevailed for centuries. It will be 
safer to accept the leadership of Bodoni and Didot, 
of Pickering and Whittingham, than that of many 
recent reformers of typography." 

There are, certainly , subjects that lend themselves 
to the treatment which William Morris gave the 
great Kelmscott Chaucer. These are the subjects 
which Morris, guided by his sense of artistic fit- 
ness, chose to reproduce in the antique style which 
had its renaissance at the Kelmscott Press. We 
needed the art impulse which he gave to what might 
be caUed " occasional " printing. We need more Mr. 
De Yinne's steady urging in the straightforward path 
of good taste and unobtrusive common-sense in the 
printing of good books— books that are to be read 
and studied. 

"The typography of a book should show a visi- 
ble agreement with its subject matter. ♦ ♦ ♦ Bold 
display, eccentric lettering, and fanciful arrange- 
ments are attractive in certain kinds of job-work, 
but they are out of order in any book intended for a 
permanent place on the library shelf. It is the 
thought of the author, and not any grace of the dec- 
orator, that is most prized by the reader who is also 
the student." 

"Yet books with decoration are needed. Those 
that are classified under the name of light reading, 
not intended for study, but for amusement or infor- 
mation, may receive ornament in many forms ♦ ♦ ♦ 
An amateur soon finds that profuse ornamentation 
which must be treated in painstaking manner by 
every contributor firom the designer to the book- 
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binder is too expensive, and quite prohibitory * * * 
Yet he hopes to get the desired result by the selec- 
tion of eccentric type for the text, which seems to be 
the cheapest of all his attempts at improvement. 
On the contrary, it may be the most hazardous." 

Book Composition is not light reading nor in- 
tended for amusement, yet it is given a considerable 
amount of ornament of an appropriate character. 
Tail-pieces, and a fine series of specially designed 
head-bands and initials of just the right color, or- 
nament the solid structure of the simple text pages. 
The head-bands each contain a line portrait of some 
man connected with the development of American 
typography— Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, 
Henry O. Houghton, Joel Munsell, and others. The 
illustrations are in line. The book is a delightful 
example of the practice of the sound doctrines 
preached in its pages. 



NOTES 

When women acquire the collecting mania, they often branch 
ont in the most unexpected directions, and take up what appear 
to be triyial and foolish specialties. Sometimes these deyelop mto 
collections of real Talne, the more so becanse no one else had 
thought it worth while to make snch collections. 

It was a fairy-tale queen, was it not, who was so wrapi)ed up 
in her collection of buttonholes ? We thought her very silly in the 
£Eury-tale, but we appreciate her now as the patron saint of all 
museums of domestic art. 

When Miss Frank Buttolph began to collect menu cards and 
bills of fare, no one thought of it as anything better than a rather 
tiresome freak, on whicn a vast amount of eneigy was being 
wasted that might have been better expended. When she began 
to get menus in all languages from all countries, it grew a bit in- 
teresting to the sco£fer ; and now we can see that the biff, well- 
cataloned collection in the New York Public Library, showing 
the ordinary daily food and theextraordinai^ banquet luxuries of 
erery people on the globe possessing ciyilization enough to express 
formally its interpretation of the phrase ''daily bread," will be 
iuTaluable to the late twentieth or twent;f-first century writer of 
the history of nineteenth-century civilization. For tint historian 
of the future has Miss Buttolph consciously been making this col- 
I lection, and she fieels sure of his appreciation. 



Of less broad scope, but even more important to the specialist 
in American Colonial history, is the collection of photographs 
which has kept Miss Kate Sanborn occupied for the past several 
years. These photographs represent the interior decorations of 
early American homes ^ the frescoed, painted, or papered walls. 
Hardly any one else, except members of the wall-paper making 
fraternity who have picked up their knowledge by the wa^, has 
seemed to realize what a prominent part wall papers took m the 
adornment of houses in the three centuries preceding our own. 
The predilection for pictorial papers seems to have spread all over 
Europe and America in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tunes— pictorial papers that placed the occupants of a room in 
the midst of a panorama of skj, clouds, trees, land and sea, his- 
torical buildings, companies of'^gay dames and cavaliers, scenes 
from literature and mythology, the chase, or life on foreign 
strands. 

It was a fiashion too pronounced to last ; and as it waned, the 
brilliant papers were replaced by those of newer style. A £eishion 
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recorded in so perishable a fabric as wall-paper might well have 
died unreraembered ; but Miss Sanborn, wno had been bom in a 
house so adorned, seeing the rapid obliteration of these papers 
from the few houses still possessing them, decided to preserve 
photo^aphs of such as could still m found. The search has re- 
sulted m about one hundred and fifty photographs, many of them 
showing the interiors of well-preserved Colonial houses, their ar- 
rangement and furniture just as it was in Revolutionary days or 
before. Such papers as the younger generation could not dream 
of used to form the chief decorative dissipation of those old New 
Englanders of whom we think as senous and sober-minded 
persons. 

One would like to conjecture the influence of these gay scenes 
on the inhabitants, and on the tastes of the children brought up 
in those houses. The artistic aspirations of our immediate ances- 
tors, which broke out into antimacassars and cross-stitch mottoes 
and pigs'-bristle air-castles, aud showed in their admiration of the 
oil chromo and globe of wax flowers, may be more intelligible to 
their sophisticated descendants if we consider the effect on their 
young minds of such surroundings as were supplied by the wall- 
paper panorama. 



The Cambridge University Press is ens:aged in printing a series 
of photogravure fac-similes of twelve fifteenth century English 
books, fill very rare, and some known through only one copy. 
Two hundred impressions will be printed, and the plates at- 
stroyed. The first four issues of the series will be : Cazton's 
1477-8 edition of Chaucer's Anelida and Arcite; Augnstini Dacti 
Scribe sup Tullianis elogancys verbis exoticis in sua facundis- 
sima Retborica incipit. . . imprinted by the '* Schoolmaster 
Printer" at St. Albans, about 1480; and Caxton's Temple of 
Glas, Westminster, 1478 ; and Wynken de Worde's Tbomas Bet- 
son*s R^gbt Profytable Treatyse, All these are reproduced 
from unique copies. 



The same magazine (which is undated, but marked "Vol. V. 
Part III") contains Notes for a Bibliography of Oscar Wilde, by W, 
R., which is '* merely tentative" and may l>e added to in a future 
number; a brief but clear exposition of How a Book is Bound, by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. ; and a paper Concerning the Book- 
plates of Thomas Bewick, by Basil Anderton. This last is a very 
thorough stud^r, with biographical sketch, a Bewick Chronolo^, 
and a descriptive list of the eighty or ninety book-plates with 
which he is credited. A half-dozen of these are reproduced. 
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The adventures of the librarian with the gift horse are deserv- 
ing of a book to themselves. Some of them would require an 
affidavit of veracity to make them digestible. A Brooklyn librar- 
ian, for instance, received a letter from an old lady at some dis- 
tance from his library, stating that she was leaving the city 
suddenlv, and had some old magazines and papers she could not 
well take with her. If the librarian would send for them at once, 
he might have them. Mindful of accumulated stores from which 
he had sometimes extracted rare pamphlets or replenished broken 
sets of periodicals, the librarian hurried an assistant with an ex- 
press wa^on to the scene. The beaming old lady met him and 
said ** I win bring them down.'' Ascending to an upper floor, she 

presently returned with three current numbers of Afnnsey's, 

one of Lippincotfs and the last week's file of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
"I aJways give mv old magazines to libraries," she said sweedy ; 
" I think we should always remember those less fortunate than 
ourselves." 



An American collector recently did a p^enerous thing in giving 
up one of those prizes which the poor British oublic is so given to 
lamenting over, as they are shipped to the states after having 
failed to call out enough British guineas at public auction to keep 
t^em at home. Robert Bums's family Bible came up in a London 
auction room in December, and the Bums Monument Fund trus- 
tees authorized what they supposed to be a sufficiently large bid 
— fourteen hundred pounds, it is said. But Quaritch went over a 
hundred pounds beyond this, bidding for Mr. W. K. Bixby, the 
St. Louis collector. The gridf of the Scotchmen did not content 
itself with idle repining. They besieged Mr. Quaritch and Mr. 
Bixbjr to such good efiect that by paying two commissions in 
addition to the sale price of £1560, they saved the Bums Bible for 
Scotland. 



Teachers and librarians are assisted in the arrangement of 
holiday programs by Holidays ; a Bibliograplnr of Articles Relat- 
ing to Holidays, compiled by Robert Morrill McCurdy and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Boston Book Company. Both 
book and periodical literature are drawn upon to form a carefully 
selected bibliography of all the principal holidays in their order. 



An interesting Colonial exhibition has been held at Columbia 
Collie Library, of books, prints and autographs collected by V. 
G. Simkhovitcn. There are a large number of^ pre- Revolutionary 
imprints, and manv autograph letters of Colonial statesmen and 
Revolutionary leaders. 
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It it a rather amnaiiig experience that the Baltimore city 
Ubrarian relates, though he does not find it so. A Baltimore man 
came into his library one daj not long ago, and showed him two 
old Tolumes of records of the Baltimore county courts for 1769. 
The caller expr e sse d his intention of presenting the Tolumes to 
the libraiy, and the librarian thanked him with enthusiasm. 
Just then the librarian was called to the telephone. On his return, 
both caller and books had disappeared. The next morning came 
a letter from the owner of the books, saying that he had changed 
his mind and was sending the volumes to Chief Justice Hanan, 
asking him to place them in some suitable depository of legal 
documents. The librarian is still wondering wherein he was found 
lacking. 



The most modem department of the Oxford library is the 
Braille Library for the Blind. Many blind students come up to 
Oxford, and haTC always been put to the expense of paid reaoers, 
or of haying their books copied for them into the Braille alphabet. 
In 1898, seren blind students turned their own books over to the 
Public Library Committee for the use of citizens and future under- 
graduates, and several Oxford ladies undertook to copy other 
books. By co-operation the library has grown to nearly five 
hundred volumes, and it is hoped to include, in time, evexy book 
necessary for the University examinations. Students now may 
take books home during vacations, and they are also loaned to 
students all over the country. 



The second volume of Charles Evans's American Btbliogra- 
pbjTf covering the vears 1730 to 1750, is now published— *' priv- 
ately printed," rather— by the comjnler, in the same style as the 
first volume, which was reviewed m these pages on its first ap- 
pearance. There will still be required six or seven volumes, pub- 
lished at intervals of about a year, to complete the bibliography 
to the year 1820. Each volume is complete in itself for the period 
covered; but the volumes are obtainable only by subscription to 
the set 



The complete manuscript of Scott's History of Scotland, 
written at his dictation and interlined with his own corrections, 
brought $1,600 at the Hurst sale. Thev say the purchaser— who 
he was I can't say— at once offered the manuscript to Andrew 
Carnegie, on whose enthusiasm he had rather been banking. To 
his chagrin our fiamous Scotch- American replied promptly that he 
would not give two shillings for it. Another man of another mind 
was, however, glad to get it. 
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The Breviarhun Grimam, now in the San Marco libraiy at 
Venke, is world-flEunottt for its pre-eminence amonff illitminated 
manuscripts. It is of earl j sixteenth century Dntdi workman- 
sh^, containing orer fifteen hundred paj^ and three hundred 
miniatures of rare beautr. A collotjpe fio«imile of this mano- 
serrpt is in course of production under the editorship of Dr. S. 6. 
De Yries. The first part has appeared, with the imprint of Marti- 
nus Nijhoff— a most beautiful and satisfactory reproduction, 
with the miniatures in colors. The undertaking is by no means a 
small one. Bight jears^ it is calculated, will be required to repro- 
duce the entire manuscript, which will oe issued in twelye parts. 
One hundred copies are being printed for American subscribers. 



Th. A. Fischer describes, in the latest issue of the Bnglish 
Book'Loyer*8 MagaMwe (formerlr Books and Book-Platea), the 
treasures of the Dresden Royal Library. Housed in the Japanese 
Palace in the Neustadt, the accumulations of four hundred and 
fifty Tears form a libra^ of half a million volumes. It has been 
a public librarjr since 1788. The incunabula number two thou- 
sand, many unique. The library was for the first half of its exist- 
ence the private collection of the German princes ; but since the 
days of Frederick Augustus I., it hasdereloped as a national libra- 
ry, and has absorbed several large private collections. One of its 
strongest features is the collection uf beautiful old bindings. 



Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, our acknowledged authority on 
book-plates, is preparing for publication a Supplemental List of 
Early American Hook-Plates, published eleven years ago. Mr. 
Allen has collected a large amount of material on early American 
plates since the appearance of his former volume; but there 4s 
always more information to be found, and he will be glad to re- 
ceive plates, notes and descriptions firom any collector who pos- 
sesses plates not recorded in American Book-Platea, Mr. Allen's 
address is 1063 Bighty-fifth Street, Brooklyn. 



A catalogue by G. H. Palmer, K^per of the National Art 
Galley, Souui Kensington, of the best Fine Arts books puWshed 
in 1903, is printed in the Library Association Record for March. 
It includes that year's publications on the subjects of engraving, 
art bibliography, design, binding, book ornament and Illustra- 
tion, illuimnatea manuscripts and other topics that interest the 
collector, as well as the arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. Works in all languages are carefully recorded. 
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Few American booksellers compile such elaborate and scholar- 
ly catalogues as do the Rreat antiquarian book dealers of England 
and the Continent. The catalogues of Leo Olschki, Bmiard 
Quaritch, Wilfred M. Vojnich, Karl Hiersemann, Ludwig Rosen- 
Sial and a few others, are contributions to bibliography. Their 
entries are ziTen with bibliographical fullness of detail and refer- 
ence to authorities, and often a catalogue is made up of one class 
of books, so that it has added bibliographical value. For exam- 
ple, three quarto catalogues have reachea us from Ludwig Rosen- 
thal's Antiquariat at Munich. Two of these are recent lists of 
*'Seltene und kostbare Bilcher"; the third is a catalogue of 
*' Wiegen-Drucke und Bibliographic der vor 1501 gedruckten 
Bilcher." All these are well illustrated with fac-similes; and the 
catalogue of Incunabula is carefully classified b;^ countries, towns, 
and printers, the titles arranged chronologically under each 
printer. As two thousand titles are given, the result is a practi- 
cal guide to Continental printing of the fifteenth century. Haifa 
dozen indexes make the contents available from every possible 
clue. The polyglot annotations— in any language that happens 
to come handy, it would seem— add to the interest and sometimes 
entertainment. The English notes are original but expressive. 
Some of our booksellers and auctioneers might learn much about 
making a usefal catalogue by studying these at our hand. 



The fourth Hurst sale has been one of fine autographs, which 
have brought fine prices. The original manuscript of Irving*s 
Bracebridge Hall, 155 leaves mounted and bound, sold for $1,315; 
Tales of a Traveller^ 184 manuscript leaves, brought $1,100. The 
fourteen volume set of Shakespeare owned by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne sold for $1,400. This had Hawthorne's autograph in each 
volume, and pencil notes by two of Hawthorne's children. 

Some Foe manuscripts were sold ; a part of the manuscript of 
Tamcrlant for $801 ; Visit of the Dead, $155 ; Dreams and the 
Lake, $220 ; Foe's own copy of Eureka, $530 ; and memoranda 
for his Living Writers of America^ $225. The original journal of 
Capt. William Fote brought $110 ; a page of Lincoln's Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1865, $450; ana Thomas Moore's original 
manuscript of The Epicurean, $725. 

The record price of a Washington autograph is that paid at 
the Fierce sale last year for a letter signed by both George and 
Martha Washington, which brought $1,150. Next to this comes 
the $1,065 just paid at the fourth section of the Hurst sale for a 
letter of ten foho pagjes all in Washington's hand, signed with 
both full name ana initials. The letter was written Irom head- 
quarters at Middlebrook, Mav 5, 1779, to Benjamin Harrison, 
one of the "Signers," and is full of commenting on the war and its 
possible development and outcome. The letter is an exceedingly 
mteresting and valuable one, and the price seems quite justifiable. 
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The new format which we have adopted, beginnings with Volume IX, 
has abready won as a gratifying number of new subscribers, and of letters 
of approval from old ones. We have yet to hear from t^e kickers. Of coarse 
we expect to keep on improving, both in matter and manner. 

What we want now is to get at those quiet and modest book collectors 
whose addresses are never on ** lists of book-buyers,** and whose names we 
have never heard. Every village has at least one. Ours has. It took us 
two years to find it out, he was such a quiet man. When we discovered 
each other, he was as glad as we were. Any of our subscribers who will 
send us the name of one friend who belongs to that delightful class of men 
who worship the book in silence, will be conferring a favor on two friends. 

Volumes I to VIII are still on hand in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant us in calling your attention to them as forming a library of biblio- 
graphical papers and news beginning with the Twentieth Century and 
bidding fair, in its new form, to keep step with the century for a long 
time to come. 

Vohioies I and II are very scarce, and can be supplied only with a ^w 
complete sets. Volumes III to VIII may be purchased separately, or single 
nambers ordered to fill sets. 

No indexes were made for volumes I and II, and those for other 
early volumes are out of print. In response to a steady demand for 
tbeae wc are now preparing a single index covering the first eight 
volumes. This will be supplied without charge to all who have been 
subscribers to the eight volumes, and to all later subscribers who will 
complete their sets by the purchase of the earlier volumes. 

PRICES. 

Volumes III to VIII, unbound, each $ »75 

Bound in buckram, each («25 

Complete sets, Vols. I- VIII in numbers 7*50 

Bound in buckram with paper labels 10J50 

With each New Subscription and Renewal we will send, until the 
edition is exhausted, a copy of Frank A. NankivelPs poster, Mr. Biblio- 
crank, cut by the artist on three wood blocks, from which we have 
printed an edition of 650 copies under Mr. NankivelPs personal super- 
vision. The proofs pulled before lettering are all exhausted, and this is 
the only way in which this interesting poster can now be obtained. 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A set of Rare Books, each one strictlj limited to a total ori^nal edition of 

fifty copies for sale in America ; desip^ed by Lucien Pissarro, 

and printed bj him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, England. 

(A FEW COPIES, ONLY, REMAIN) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VALE PRESS : Being the Books published by Hacon 
& Ricketts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Frontispiece cngrikYcd bv C. Rick- 
etts after the signboard painted by C. H. Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. 8vo. $5.00 net. 
SOME POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in Ave 
colors, designed and engraved by Lucien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters designed by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $10.O0 net. 

CHRISTABEL, KUBLA KHAN, FANCY IN NUBIBU8 & SONG FROM ZAPOLYA. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro, Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
by E. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AREOPAGITICA, A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small demv 4to. $6.00 net. 

C'EST D'AUCASSIN BT DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece desiarncd 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by F. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDS DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Flaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Flaubert. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LES MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Folio. 
Contents of Volume I : Salome, Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25. OO net. 

Contents of Volume II : Hamlet, ou les suites de la piete filiale. Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Frontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $25.00 net. 

DEUX CONTES DE MA MERE LOVE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. Wfth a Frontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.50 net. 

ABREOE DE L'ART POETIQUE I^'RANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece, 
Title page and Decorations bv Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

LES PETITS VIEUX. By Emile Verhaeren. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
bv Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LES BALLADES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Square small Hvo. $25.00 net. 

AUTKES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON BCOLB. 
Square small 8vo. $25. OO net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16mo., bds. $4.00 net. 

ABOUT ERA(;NY press BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Bragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the printed book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturge Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Type books printed by 
P2sthcr and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick. in the order in which the3' were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the *' Brook Type" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Brook, Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PUBLISHED IN MARCH 

A New Edition of 

^ EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1880 
Compiled with Notes and Preface 

BY 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler of *• Early American Poetry" 

This edition is issued to supply a demand for this 

work, the first edition of which was issued for 

members of the Dunlap Society only, in 1900 

The new edition, which is limited to 200 
numbered copies, contains about 50 titles dis- 
covered since the issue of the former edition. 
' It is printed on a deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap ' 
and facsimiles of three title-pages, octavo, 
bound in gray boards, paper labels. Title- 
page in three colors. 

The price is $3.00 net. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR. PRESS 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

To Whom all Orders Should be Sent 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices— at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; 45 Vesey Street, 
New York; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, and Railroad Building, Denver. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest 
reading list in the world. 

Its general service may help any- 
bod^r who seeks business of any kind 
outside his own neighborhood. In 
Boston it also maintains a special de- 
partment for giving high-grade, in- 
telligent, discriminating service to 
anybody who wants literanr matter, 
book reviews, material for scrap 
books, essays, addresses, etc., as well 
as personal mention. 



G. A. HOFFMANN, 
ENGRAVER 

8( Fourth Avenue, New York 
Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, 
Stamps for Book Covers. Bras: 



RARE BOOK 
and AUTOGRAPH 

Free lists to all who send for 
Commissions executed at a 
tion sales and intelligent 
service rendered. 

W. F. STOWE, 

32 Church St*, Saugerties,! 
Telephone CaU (OS-L-I 



BRADSTREET'S 


R.omeike's 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BINDING IN 
LBATHCR 

From the ordinary Periodical to the 
finest work in Vellum, Levant, 
Morocco, Calf, and Russia, with 
elaborate hand tooling. 

Special Attention given to Bind- 
ing Rare and Privately 
Illustrated Books. 

Books, Prints, and Manuscripts 
Cleaned and Repaired. 


Press Cutting Burc 

will send you all newspaper cli 
which may appear, about you 
friends, or any subject on whi< 
want to be "Up-to-Date." 
newspaper and periodical of ii 
ance in the United States and Eu 
searched. 

Terms, $5-00 for 100 No 
Henry Romdkc 


6i Elm Street N. Y. 


33 Union Square New 
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INFORMATION WANTED 



CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
WHEREABOUTS OF -I- -:- 



CAPTAIN COOK i", 
Cannibal Captors 



WHEN last seen, the cannibals were crunching 
the Captain's bones, before a fire over 
which his companions were being grilled. This 
and many other happenings of Captain Cook's 
career were portrayed in medallions surrounded 
with garlands, on a wall-paper covering the ** best 
room" of an eighteenth-century homestead on 
Long Island. They have been ruthlessly scraped 
from the walls within the past year, and so far as 
is known, no photographs of the paper were ever 
taken. It is hoped by this appeal to the public to 
find some other house in which this same old paper 
still survives, or to learn of some photograph 
taken in the Long Island house before the paper 
was removed. 

If any information concerning the lost Captain 
Kidd paper still exists, it will be gratefully re- 
ceived by 

The Literary Collector Press 
Greenwich, Conn. 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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9n $res(s( 

BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

Revised from the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

W^t Itterarp Collector 

JOO copies on Enfield deckle-edge 

plate paper at $2.^0 

^O copies on Japan Vellum^ signed 

and numbered^ at $^.00 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Couubctor 
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Zbc Xiterar^ Collector pvcee 



WE arc printers of privately issued books, 
bibliographies, catalogues, and every 
kind of printed thing, large or small, 
which requires careful editing, intelligent proof- 
reading, nne printing. 

By fine printing we mean well-composed 
pages of unbroken type ; make-up and format 
of unimpeachable taste; press- work of even 
color, exact register and perfect impression; 
and last, the choice of such paper, illustrations, 
decoration and rubrication as best suit the 
style of the work and go to making up a finely 
printed book. 

We do not by any means disparage the use of 
colors and decorations, but we emphasize the 
fact that they do not take the place of ex- 
cellence in typography and press- work. The 
Literary Collector Press follows no fads, but 
aims at perfection in taste and execution. Mr. 
Frederick C. Bursch plans and personally sees 
through the press every book that we print*. 
The experience and library of an experienced 
bibliofi^apher are at the service of authors and 
compilers; and our proximity to the great 
libraries of New York City enables us to be 
of assistance to authors who wish to verify 
doubtful facts and quotations. 

We shall want to print your next book, and 
shall be glad to correspond or talk with you 
about it, and to furnish estimates. 



(^reenwicb, ^ Connecticut, 
133 1IC1.42^ St., I^lew Both. 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A set of Rare Books, each one strictly limited to a total ori^nal edition of 

fifty copies for sale in America; desired by Luden Pissarro, 

and printed by him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, Bngland. 

(A PBW COPIBS, ONLY, REMAIN) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THB VALB PRESS: Being the Books published by Hacon 
& Ricketts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Prontispiece engraved bv C. Rick- 
etts after the sigrnboard painted by C. H. Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

SOME POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in five 
colors, desigrned and engraved by Lucien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters designed by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $10.00 net. 

CHRISTABEL. KUBLA KHAN, PANCY IN NUBIBUS & SONG PROM ZAPOLYA. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro, Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
by E. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AREOPAGITICA, A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small demv 4to. $6.00 net. 

C'EST D'AlfCASSIN ET DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by P. W. Bourdillon. Svo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDS DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Plaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Plaubert. With Prontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LBS MORALITES LBGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Polio. 
Contents of Volume I : Salome, Lohengrin, fils dc Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25.00 net. 

Contents of Volume II : Hamlet, ou les suites de la piete flliale, Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Frontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $25,00 net. 

DEUX CONTES DE MA MERE LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. With a Frontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.50 net. 

ABRBGE DE LART POBTIQUE FRANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece, 
Title page and Decorations by Lucien Pissarro. Svo. $6.00 net. 

LBS PBTITS VIEUX. By Emile Verhaeren. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
bv Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LBS BALLADES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Sfiuare small Svo. $25.00 net. 

AUTRES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON ECOLE. 
Square small Svo. $25.00 net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16mo.,bds. $4.00 net. 

ABOUT ERAONY PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the printed book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturgc Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Type books printed by 
Esther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick, in the order in which they were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the " Brook Type" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Brook, Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PUBLISHED IN MARCH 

A New Edition of 

^ EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1880 
Compiled with Notes and Preface 

BY 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler of ** Early American Poetry" 

This edition is issued to supplj^ a demand for this 

work, the first edition of which was issued for 

members of the Dunlap Society only, in 1900 

The new edition, which is limited to 200 
numbered copies, contains about 50 titles dis- 
covered since the issue of the former edition. 
It is printed on a deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap 
and facsimiles of three title-pages, octavo, 
bound in gray boards, paper labels. Title- 
page in three colors. 

The price is $3.00 net. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR. PRESS 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

To Whom all Orders Should be Sent 

When writing to advertisers please mentiun The Literary Collector 
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Books of Permanent Value 

A Garden with House Attached 

By Sarah Warner Brooks Illustrated Royal 8vo, $1.50 

''This book is filled with loving appreciation of plants and flowers, 
and faithful adherence to old friends among them, especially the too 
often neglected sweet herbs. There is also mnch careful diction for 
proper treatment of beds, pots, seeds, cuttings, and shrubs.*'— flart- 
ford Courant. 

Reform 

By Col. Ralph de Clairmont 12mo, boards, 50 cents 

An Essay on the Political, Financial, and Social Conditions of the 
United States, showing its Dangers, Defects, and Remedies. 

Introduction to Dante's Inferno 

By Adolphus T. Ennis 12mo, antique boards, $1.25 

"The author shows a profound understanding of the immortal 
composition. He has interpreted the symbolism of Dante's words 
and the allegory of facts in a manner which cannot help but enlist 
the interest of students and give a new comprehension of the basic 
truth of the divine comedy." — Denver News-Times. 

Tannhauser 

By Julius Wolff Translated by Charles G. Kendall 

2 volumes, 12mo, Illustrated, $3.00 

"In these two volumes the mediaeval atmosphere of the Minne- 
singer romance has been fairly' preserved. Mr. Kendall's versifica- 
tion glides smoothly in trochaics, or marshals stately in iambic 
battalions, with equal facility and picturesqueness.** — Philadelphia 
North American. 

Parsifal 

An English Text for the Score, together with the German Poem 
By George Turner Phelps 16mo, 50 cents net 

"Surpasses all the others in combining fidelity to the text with 
good English and intelligibleness. It should be m the collection of 
every Wagner lover." — The Nation, New York. 
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THE GORHAM PRESS BOSTON 
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INFORMATION WANTED 

CONCERNING THB PRESENT 
WHEREABOUTS OF -:- -:- 

CAPTAIN COOK i'il 
Cannibal Captors 



WHEN last seen, the cannibals were crunching 
the Captain's bones, before a fire over 
which his companions were being grilled. This 
and many other happenings of Captain Cook's 
career were portrayed in medallions surrounded 
with garlands, on a wall-paper covering the ** best 
room" of an eighteenth-century homestead on 
Long Island. They have been ruthlessly scraped 
from the walls within the past year, and so far as 
is known, no photographs of the paper were ever 
taken. It is hoped by this appeal to the public to 
find some other house in which this same old paper 
still survives, or to learn of some photograph 
taken in the Long Island house before the paper 
was removed. 

If any information concerning the lost Captain 
Kidd paper still exists, it will be gratefully re- 
ceived by 

The Literary Collector Press 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

Revised f^om the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

Witt Itterarp CoUector 

JOO copies on Enfield deckle-edge 

plate paper at $2.^0 

^O copies on "Japan Vellum^ signed 

and numbered^ at $^.00 
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ZDc Xiterar^ Collector preee 



WE are printers of privately issued books, 
bibliographies, catalogues, and every 
kind of printed thing, large or small, 
which requires careful editing, intelligent proof- 
reading, nne printing. 

By fine printing we mean well-composed 
pages of unbroken type ; make-up and format 
of unimpeachable taste; press-work of even 
color, exact register and perfect impression; 
and last, the choice of such paper, illustrations, 
decoration and rubrication as best suit the 
style of the work and go to making up a finely 
printed book. 

We do not by any means disparage the use of 
colors and decorations, but we emphasize the 
fact that they do not take the place of ex- 
cellence in typography and press-work. The 
Literary Collector Fress follows no fads, but 
aims at perfection in taste and execution. Mr. 
Frederick C. Bursch plans and personally sees 
through the press every book that we print'. 
The experience and library of an experienced 
bibliographer are at the service of authors and 
compilers; and our proximity to the great 
libraries of New York City enables us to be 
of assistance to authors who wish to verify 
doubtfiil facts and quotations. 

We shall want to print your next book, and 
shall be glad to correspond or talk with you 
about it, and to furnish estimates. 



(^reenwicb, ^ Connecticutt 
133 1101.42^ St.t t(\cvo Hforft. 
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Books of Permanent Value 

A Garden with House Attached 

By Sarah Warner Brooks Illustrated Royal 8vo, $1.50 

''This book is filled with loving appreciation of plants and flowers, 
and faithful adherence to old friends among them, especially the too 
often neglected sweet herbs. There is also much careful diction for 
proper treatment of beds, pots, seeds, cuttings, and shrubs.*'— Hart- 
ford Courant. 

Reform 

By Col. Ralph de Clairmont 12mo, boards, 50 cents 

An Essay on the Political, Financial, and Social Conditions of the 
United States, showing its Dangers, Defects, and Remedies. 

Introduction to Dante's Inferno 

By Adolphus T. Ennis 12mo, antique boards, $1.25 

"The author shows a profound understanding of the immortal 
composition. He has interpreted the symbolism of Dante's words 
and the allegory of facts in a manner which cannot help but enlist 
the interest of students and give a new comprehension of the basic 
truth of the divine comedy."— Denver News-Times. 

Tannhauser 

B\' Julius Wolff Translated by Charles G. Kendall 

2 volumes, 12nio, Illustrated, $3.00 

"In these two volumes the mediaeval atmosphere of the Minne- 
singer romance has been fairly preserved. Mr. Kendall's versifica- 
tion glides smoothly in trochaics, or marshals stately in iambic 
battalions, with equal facility and picturesqueness." — Philadelphia 
North American. 

Parsifal 

An English Text for the Score, together with the German Poem 
By George Turner Phelps 16mo, 50 cents net 

"Surpasses all the others in combining fidelity to the text with 
good English and intelligibleness. It should be in the collection of 
every Wagner lover." — The Nation, New York. 
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FRANK A. NAN K I YELL 

Three Notable Examples of the Work of this 
Favorite Artist^ all on Bookish Topics 



'*A Doubtful Copy" 

A photogravure from the original oil painting by 
Nankivell. Plate 9x11 inches, on paper 19x22. 

10 hand-colored copies on India paper at $}0«00 
50 signed copies on Japan paper at $2«00 
150 copies on heavj^ plate paper at $K00 

"A Collector's Portrait" 

A witt3^ translation by E. F. Kunz from the 
French of Louis Judicis. With frontispiece and thumb- 
nail sketches in Nankivell's most humorous vein. 
Octavo, boards, paper labels. 

15 numbered copies on Japan vellum at $5«00 
250 copies on Enfield plate paper at $2.00 

"Mr. BibliocranK" 

A poster, printed at The Literary Collector 
Press in three colors, from wood blocks drawn and 
cut by Nankivell. The signed proofs of this are ex- 
hausted, and the poster can be obtained only by 
subscribing to The Literary Collector. 

The Literary Collector Press 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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JUfELY PRINTED BOOKS 

IN announcing the books to be added during the Spring of 
1905 to the Riverside Press Editions and to their series 
of Special Limited Editions, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company take particular pleasure in recording the signal 
and growing success of these books, the editions of Sidney's 
Certaine Sonets and of the Georgics of Virgil, published in 
the Fall of 1904, having been at once entirely exhausted by 
private subscription, and that of Boccaccio's Life of Dante, 
issued February 1905, sold out in advance. 

Many interesting undertakings are in preparation to 
appear iii the near future, among them one which it is hoped 
will prove a splendid achievement in book-making. Of this, 
announcement will be made later. For the Spring of 1905 
three books are promised. Two of them, Sions Sonets by 
Francis Quarles, and Plutarch's Consolatorie Letter to his 
Wife written upon the occasion of their daughter's death, 
are types of those little great books of strong literary savor 
which have been found to lend themselves so happily to in- 
dividual typographical treatment. The third, a complete 
Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, will be one of the 
Special Limited Editions, of which the general plan was an- 
nounced to subscribers a year ago. 

If the interest in this last venture shall prove to be as 
great as the publishers hope, they propose to undertake the 
preparation of complete bibliographies of the six other great 
American authors with the publication of whose works they 
have been so long identified. 

We shall be glad also to supply any desired information 
concerning these or the books already issued in the River- 
side Press Editions. 

Houghton^ Mifflin (Si Co. 

4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 

When writing to advertisers please mention Thb Litbrary Collbctor 
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A "FIRST BOOK" 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time Wall Papers 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photographs of 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic papers with 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best rooms. 
Miss. Sanborn's collection is the only record that remains 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss Sanborn's 
book is the first publication on the subject. Materials will 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls have 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with more 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these prices: 

Regular Edition fJSr^S":^^^ $5-00 
Collectors' Edition Z^^t^'t;::^ $15.00 

SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Litbiary Collector 
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The Anderson Auction Company J 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bangs & Co. 

SALES OF LITERARY 

AND 

ARTISTIC PROPERTY 

5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Unequaled facilities for the handling and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, Autographs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 

SALE OF 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

A SPECIALTY 



H. JACKEL & CO. I 

ART BOOKBINDERS 



SPECIALTIES 

Levant Morocco and 
fine Calf Bindings 



152 East 23d St. 



New York City 
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THE NEW JERSEY ^'SIGNERS'' 

BY MARY SHERRERD CLARK 

BODIES of men sometimes become famous, irre- 
spective of the distinction of the individuals 
who compose them. We all know of the barons 
who compelled King John to sign Magna Charta 
at ^unnymede, but we know almost nothing of 
the personality of any particular baron. I am 
quite aware that in recent years some iconoclast has 
demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
there is a doubt whether the Magna Charta story is 
altogether what we have always believed it to be. 
I shall not give up my faith in it lightly, but I shall 
not waste time in discussing the question now. 
The Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
have won a &me not unlike that of the Runnymede 
barons. It was almost a fortuitous circumstance 
that they happened to be the subscribers of the re- 
vered but faded document which, almost illegible, 

CopjTight, 1905, by Thb Litbsakt Coxxbctos Pbbm 
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as to signatures at least, reposes in a sealed wrap- 
per among our national archives. When most of 
them were chosen to their seats in the Continental 
Congress it was not foreseen that they would be- 
come the immortals of our history. Some of them 
were leaders, some were commonplace but worthy 
patriots, and some were mere accidents. Their auto- 
graphs are sought for eagerly, command exalted 
prices, and are exhibited with pride by the conceited 
owners. The value of the autographs varies in- 
versely with the notoriety of the writer, so that 
while John Adams and Benjamin Franklin are with- 
in the reach of the moderately wealthy, Thomas 
Lynch the younger and Button Gwinnett, of whom 
nobody ever heard except the burrower in American 
history, are attainable only by magnates and mil- 
lionaires. A friend of mine was asked by the Libra- 
rian of Congress how much a collection of the auto- 
graphs of the Signers wotdd cost, and the answer 
was, that a complete collection of full autograph 
letters signed, all of the year 1776, wotdd be worth 
a million dollars. He might well have said a bilUon, 
for such a collection never existed and can never ex- 
ist. I confess that while I admit the peculiar value 
of a letter— an A. L. S. in the slang of the collector 
—beyond that of a mere document or of a "letter 
signed/' I am unable to understand why a Signer's 
letter of 1776 is more desirable than one written in 
1777; yet the letter of 1776 is regarded as deserv- 
ing the blue ribbon. In my judgment the interest 
of the contents is vastly more important than the 
mere date. 

There were five members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation in the Continental Congress who were fortu- 
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nate enough to have the privilege of affixing their 
names to the greatest document in American his- 
tory; and few know how nearly they came to 
missing it altogether. The Continental Congress 
of the Revolutionary days was a casual sort of 
Congress, its membership changing continually ac- 
cording to the whims of the States and of the mem- 
bers themselves, most of whom were obliged to make 
many sacrifices in order to attend the sessions. On 
February 14, 1776, New Jersey took it into its sov- 
ereign head to resolve that William Livingston, 
John DeHart, Richard Smith, John Cooper and 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant "be delegates to rep- 
resent this province in the Continental Congress, for 
the space of one year or until others shall be legally 
appointed in their stead ; '' and on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1776, three of these gentlemen attended in 
Philadelphia and presented their credentials. The 
Public Journal of Congress, as printed,— a provok- 
ing record,— does not give the names of the faithful 
three, the compiler manifestly considering it a mat- 
ter of no importance. A little more than four months 
later, the "province" made what is colloquially 
styled "a clean sweep" of all these delegates, and 
on June 21, 1776, the Provincial Congress at Bur- 
lington assembled, "proceeded to the election of 
delegates to represent this colony in Continental 
Congress, when Richard Stockton, Abraham Clark, 
John Hart, and Francis Hopkinson, Esqr., and Dr. 
John Witherspoon were elected by ballot to serve for 
one year, tmless a new appointment be made before 
that time," and followed its official announcement 
of the £Eict with a ringing resolution, saying to the 
newly diosen men, "The Congress empower and 
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direct you, in the name of this Colony, to join with 
the delegates of the other colonies in Continental 
Congress assembled, in the most vigorous measures 
for supporting the just rights and liberties of Amer- 
ica ; and if you shall judge it necessary or expedient 
for this purpose, we empower you to join with them 
in declaring the United Colonies independent of Great 
Britain, entering into a confederation for union and 
common defence, making treaties with foreign 
nations for commerce and assistance, and to take 
such other measures as may appear to them and you 
necessary for these great ends ; promising to support 
them with the whole force of this province." The 
cautious Jerseymen, mindful of the autonomy of the 
" Colony," added, however, this significant proviso : 
" Always observing that, whatever plan of confeder- 
acy you enter into, the regulating the internal police 
of this province is to be reserved in the Colony 
legislature." 

On the 28th of June, 1776, less than a week 
before the adoption of the Declaration, Francis 
Hopkinson appeared in Congress with these reso- 
lutions, and was forthwith made a member of the 
committee for preparing the plan of confederation ; 
and on the same day the committee to prepare the 
Declaration submitted its "draught." The exasper- 
ating Public Journal does not disclose the presence 
of any other New Jersey delegate at any time on or 
before Jidy 4th. The "Declaration," as there set 
forth in full, purports to have been signed by all five, 
and it is prefaced by the statement that "the follow- 
ing Declaration was by order of Congress, engrossed 
and signed by the following members,** but when 
they actually signed it does not appear. It is now 
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matter of general knowledge that in the statement 
I have quoted, the printed Journal is misleading and 
inaccurate, and that the signatures were not affixed 
until some later time,— Matthew Thornton, of New 
Hampshire, signing as late as November 4, 1776, 
and Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania, not until 
1781. Indeed, the Secret Journal under date of 
August 2, 1776, contains this record: "The Declara- 
tion of Independence being engrossed, and compared 
at the table, was signed by the members." Those 
who are curious about the subject will find it ex- 
haustively considered by Mellen Chamberlain in his 
paper on "The Authentication of the Declaration of 
Independence," in the proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, November, 1884, reprinted 
in the volume of Mr. Chamberlain's essays entitled 
"John Adams, with Other Essays," published in 
1898. 

But it is not my purpose to enter upon an his- 
torical study with respect to the Declaration, or of 
the circumstances attending its adoption; I intend 
only to say a few words about the New Jersey Sign- 
ers, whose autographs are now before me, bringing 
to my mind and to my imagination the personality 
of each one of the lucky individuals who came in at 
the eleventh hour, but who achieved as much as all 
the others. 

At the head of the delegation was Richard Stock- 
ton, of Princeton, one of the most eminent lawyers 
in the Colony, whose ancestors as early as 1680 
owned several thousand acres of land in New Jersey, 
including the site of the present town of Princeton. 
He was a leader at the bar and in Colonial politics ; 
he was the man who, while in Scotland, persuaded 
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John Witherspoon to reconsider his refusal to be- 
come the President of Princeton College, and for his 
services received the thanks of the Trustees of that 
£eunous institution. He did his best to keep peace 
between the Colonies and the mother country, and 
in 1774 he sent to Lord Dartmouth a paper contain- 
ing An Expedient for the Settlement of the American 
Disputes. It proved to be about as useless as most 
of the fair and reasonable suggestions which were 
made at the time by cool and sagacious patriots 
who, in spite of their sagacity, indtdged in the illu- 
sion that the quarrel between the Colonies and the 
Crown could be settled without bloodshed. I do not 
find in this attempt to make peace any justification 
for the assertion, made by careless observers, that 
he was lukewarm in his patriotism. It has been said 
that *'his silence during the opening debates on the 
question of independence leads to the conclusion that 
at first he doubted the expediency of the Declara- 
tion." When it is remembered that he did not be- 
come a member of Congress until the day the draft 
of the Declaration was submitted and only six days 
before its adoption, the futility of the "conclusion" 
is so manifest that the accusation needs no refuta- 
tion. It affords another instance of the tendency of 
thoughtless persons to arrive at "conclusions" on 
premises utterly insufficient. The cruel injustice of 
the "conclusion" is abundantly demonstrated by 
the story of Stockton's life. On November 30th, 
1776, at night, Tories took him prisoner at Mon- 
mouth, his temporary home. He was thrown into 
prison in New York, was abused and severely 
treated, and he never regained his health. His fine 
library was burned by the English and his lands 
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were laid waste ; his fortune was annihilated, and he 
died at Princeton in 1781, when he was only a few 
months past the age of fifty,— a great man, an 
honor to New Jersey, and deserving of the admira- 
tion of his countrymen for all time. His portrait 
is preserved in the gallery of which Princeton Uni- 
versity is justly proud. It is said that the head of 
this portrait was cut out by an English officer during 
the Revolution, and for a long time it was supposed 
to have been lost, but it was discovered at last be- 
hind the picture where it had fallen when the decapi- 
tation took place. Fortunately it was not so injured 
that it could not be restored. Many years later it 
was reproduced in an etching by H. B. Hall, after a 
likeness famished to Dr. Emmet by Mrs. George 
T. Olmsted, of Princeton, Stockton's granddaughter; 
and the portraits of the Signer extant in the pres- 
ent time are all founded upon this likeness. 

Stockton inherited from his father the lovely 
mansion knoWn as ''Morven," which is still pre- 
served in almost its original condition, in spite of the 
iconoclasm of these bustling days ; a beautiful exam- 
ple of the simple and dignified architecture of the 
eighteenth century. The boasted wealth of the 
plutocrats could never duplicate it. It must never 
be permitted to fall into decay, for it is even better 
than an autograph, and if the throngs of visitors 
who year after year frequent the Princeton Inn, 
standing within a stone's-throw of the Signer's 
home, will look upon it as they ought to do, it will 
always be an object lesson in patriotism. It is for- 
tunate that it has remained in the possession of 
loyal descendants of the Stockton family, who know 
its historical value ; and we may rely confidently on 
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them to see to it that it shall never be destroyed. 
It would have been a great thing if all of the repre- 
sentatives of our Revolutionary leaders had been as 
mindful of the worth of their possessions as have 
been the Stocktons of to-day, justly esteemed and 
distinguished in our contemporary history. 

I cannot, in justice to my own sex, refrain from 
referring to Annis, the wife of Stockton and the 
daughter of Elias Boudinot. She was lovely in per- 
son and, for those days, a literary light. She ad- 
dressed a poem to Washington after the surrender 
of Yorktown, which he acknowledged in his stately 
fashion. She also wrote the ode beginning "Wel- 
come, Mighty Chief, Once More," which the young 
ladies of Trenton sang as they scattered flowers 
before the "Father of his Country" on his way to 
his inauguration in 1789. If the verses are not of 
the highest poetic order, we must remember that the 
men could not or did not do much better. 

I am not ashamed of my Stockton autograph. 
He is what the dealers call "rare," and few of his 
letters survive. Mrs. Olmsted had one, reproduced in 
Brotherhead's "Book of the Signers," and Mr. Dreer 
had one, also reproduced in one of Brotherhead's 
books. But almost all of us must be content with 
the documents. My own is a long bill of costs in the 
suit of Woodward vs. Allen, filed May 27, 1775— a 
paper thirteen inches by four. The bill amounts to 
the disproportionate sum of £5, 14s, 6d ; and at the 
end, in Stockton's hand, is written : " I Tax this Bill 
of Costs at five pounds fourteen shillings Proclama- 
tion Money." It is amusing to think of the Signer 
bus3ring himself with such trifles as "bills of costs." 

John Witherspoon's name follows Stockton's on 
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the roll, and I might easily devote a volume to the 
story of his honorable life. The fact that he was 
President of Princeton gave him a fame apart from 
that which he enjoys as a Signer. Descended from 
John Knox, he was prominent in Scotland as a 
Presbyterian minister and author; and in 1766 he 
declined to come to Princeton. In 1768 he yielded 
at Stockton's persuasive powers, and he was inau- 
gurated to fill the seat of Burr and Edwards just one 
hundred years before that other distinguished Scotch- 
man, James McCosh, came to fill the chief office in 
the College of New Jersey. The story of his life is too 
well known to need recital; I will not dwell upon it. 
He was **as high a son of liberty as any man in 
America." No one ever had a shadow of a doubt 
about his attitude concerning independence. It has 
been well said of him that if the greatness of a man 
is to be measured by the influence he has exerted on 
other minds, John Witherspoon must be remembered 
as one of the foremost men of the Republic during 
its heroic period. He presided at the Commencement 
in September, 1794, but eight weeks later, on No- 
vember 5, he passed from life; ^^veneratus, dilectusy 
lugendus omnibuSy** as you may read upon his tomb- 
stone in the quiet cemetery where repose so many 
of the men who have given lustre to the fame of 
Princeton. His colossal statue stands in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. There was no more dis- 
tinguished Signer. For two years before his death 
he was blind, but he enjoyed his farm near Prince- 
ton, which he called "Tusculum,"inthe old-fashioned 
classical manner of the day. The house still stands, 
somewhat altered and modified, but it is substan- 
tiaUy the same as it was in the days of its builder. I 
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have only an ancient deed executed bj him in 1786, 
but I have seen with pleasure a number of his auto- 
graphs, including a letter in the possession of a 
graduate of Princeton, in which he speaks kindly of 
my friend's great-great-grandfather, and offers to be 
his surely to the extent of sixty pounds sterling, 
which in those days was a goodly sum. 

Francis Hopkinson, statesman, lawyer and poet, 
was more identified with Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania than with New Jersey, but he lived for some 
years at Bordentown, and during that period he 
was one of New Jersey's Congressmen. With this 
exception and a service in the Provincial Congress 
for a short time, he was not at all identified with 
New Jersey. Hopkinson was not only a lawyer 
and a judge, but he was familiar with the science 
of his day— rather a funny sort of science— and 
also with music and painting. He composed airs 
for his own songs, and I love him most for his 
humorous ballad "The Battle of the Kegs," pub- 
lished in 1778, descriptive of the alarm caused by 
the attempt of certaia Bordentown patriots to de- 
stroy the English ships at Philadelphia by means of 
torpedoes inclosed in kegs and floated down the 
Delaware. He died in 1791, at the age of fifty-four. 
We always think of the Signers as venerable men, 
but Hopkinson was under forty when the Declara- 
tion was fulminated. He was a versatile man, and 
notwithstanding his Pennsylvanian proclivities. 
New Jersey may well be proud of him. I am glad to 
have an autograph letter of his, even if it is dated 
September 20, 1786, addressed to the President of 
Pennsylvania, asking for payment of his salary as 
Judge in Admiralty. 
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These men— Stockton, Witherspoon, and Hop- 
kinson— you may find described fully in all the 
encyclopaedias and Dictionaries of Biography, 
whose details I do not care to reproduce; but 
there are scant memorials of John Hart and Abra- 
ham Clark. They are the obscure signers, with 
whom no one except the expert is well acquainted. 
Many of the other signers are in the same category ; 
few of our day can remember even their names. 

John Hart was a plain and honest farmer, who 
dwelt in Hopewell Township. He won the title of 
"Honest John Hart," and he was an early patriot. 
When the New Jersey delegates faltered in 1776, and 
their faltering was the cause of the new election of 
June, 1776, to which I have referred, he was named 
for Congress because he was known to be an 
enthusiastic advocate of independence. Hart suf- 
fered sore trials by reason of his patriotism. His 
stock and farm were destroyed by the Hessians, his 
family was forced to fly, and he hid in the forest, 
never venturing to sleep twice in the same place, 
and suffered the greatest distress until Washington 
won at Trenton and at Princeton in 1777. Then 
he returned to his farm. He was tall and well- 
proportioned, with very black hair and blue eyes, 
and he was Ynuch loved by his neighbors. Hart 
had a grist, saw and fulling mill at Rocky Hill, 
which were all destroyed by the British. He died 
in 1780, and was buried in what is called "John P. 
Hunt's burial ground," about two and a half miles 
from his residence ; but I believe there is no stone, 
except a red square one, said to have been placed 
at the head of the grave by General James P. Hunt. 

The only grudge I have against Hart is that 
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his autographs are so scarce and that he never had 
a real portrait. Only five Hart letters are known to 
be extant. Dr. Emmet, the dean of autograph col- 
lectors, is under the impression that no genuine letter 
or document of Hart is in existence ** that does not 
show his lack of scholarship, either in spelling, mis- 
use of capital letters, or want of punctuation, and 
that his signed letters appear to have been written 
by some one writing a very similar hand to that 
of the Signer, without betraying his deficiencies." 
Mr. Gratz, the great Philadelphia collector, to 
whom we humble persons pay much reverence, says : 
" Hart was a poor speller, using capitals at his pleas- 
ure, and in utter disregard of rules. These errors 
are numerous in both of the letters I have of his 
writing. I have seen some orders of the Assembly of 
New Jersey that were signed by Hart, but written by 
a clerk, whose handwriting does bear some resem- 
blance to Hart's. I can scarcely believe that he ever 
had a private secretary, but when he was Speaker of 
the Assembly of New Jersey, and Chairman of the 
Council of Safety, it is likely that he utilized the ser- 
vices of the clerk and his assistants. I have one such 
specimen, and have seen several others, the bodies 
of which are written respectively by different per- 
sons." 

I have in my possession two autographs of Hart. 
One is a bill rendered by Andrew Robinson to the 
Province in 1761, upon which is endorsed "Ex & 
al'd John Hart." The other is quite unique, because 
it is a document signed by both Abraham Clark 
and John Hart— two Signers. It appears to be in 
Clark's handwriting, and it reads thus : 

" These are to Certifie that Hendrick Fisher Esq. 
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hath attended the Committee of Safety two days 
sincc the 20th Instant for which he is to receive 
twelve shills. dated the 22d of April 1776. 

Abra. Clark 
John Hart 

To either of the Treasurers appointed by Con- 
gress." 

It is endorsed ''Examined and allowed— Jesse 
Hand, Silas Condict." Notwithstanding my pro- 
fessed indifference to 1776 autographs, I cannot re- 
frain from calling attention to the date. 

The few autograph documents of Hart, like the 
five letters, adorn the most choice collections. Those 
who care for more detailed information about Hart's 
autographs will find much lore in Dr. Lyman C. 
Draper's "Essay on the Autographic Collections of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution," published in 1889. 

There is no real portrait of him. In 1870 Mr, 
Bums published a set of portraits of the Signers, 
copied, engraved, or etched by H. B. Hall, the 
famous engraver, for Doctor Emmet. Emmet said 
that the Hart portrait was taken from Hunt's 
American Biographical Panorama. After the issue of 
the Bums portrait, Mr. Paschal, of West Philadel- 
phia, a great-grandson of Hart, said of it: ''His 
(Hart's) descendants know by tradition that there 
was, years ago, a portrait of him in existence, and 
as one of them I am willing to accept this engrav- 
ing as from the long lost picture, because the family 
likeness is seen distinctly in the descendants. I be- 
lieve, therefore, it is correct and am willing to accept 
it as authentic and will do all in my power to prove 
the same, while some of my relatives still Uve to as- 
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sist me, thongh at an old age." The Bums portrait 
is before me now, and I am botmd to say that not- 
withstanding Mr. Paschal's pardonable willingness 
to accept it, I am not convinced by it. This hand- 
some, courtly, well-dressed, aristocratic personage 
was never John Hart, the Jersey farmer, the sturdy 
patriot. I can understand how the great-grandson, 
with pardonable pride, might " accept " it, because of 
a fancied resemblance to contemporaneous descend- 
ants, but to me it is very much in the same category 
as the celebrated autograph of John Phoenix, which 
was "written by one of his most intimate friends." 
I am reminded of the portrait of Robert Smith, At- 
torney General, in the Department of Justice in 
Washington, which is reproduced by Mr. Rosenthal 
in his admirable series of etchings, but of which he 
says: "No portrait of Robert Smith exists. The 
picture by St. Memin, we are assured by Mr. J. Donell 
Smith, of Baltimore, a grandson of the Attorney 
General, is a portrait of Isaac Smith, of Accomac 
County, Vixginia, and that which purports to be his 
portrait in the office of the Attorney General was 
painted entirely from his imagination by the artist 
employed." Still, it is pleasant to have even a 
pseudo-portrait; for we cannot be content with 
merely a view of Hart's monument and one of a 
church which he built at Hopewell, all that Broth- 
erhead condescends to give. 

And finally we come to Abraham Clark, whose 
autograph I have already mentioned. Clark's three 
portraits, now under my eyes, have very little re- 
semblance one to another. He lived in Elizabeth, 
and the pictures of his modest little house are fisunil- 
iar to the students of the Signers. He most have 
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been a man of power. Bom in Elizabethtown in 
1726, he had a fine education, was devoted to math- 
ematics and dvil law, and engaged in surveying and 
conveyancing. It is said that he gave legal advice 
gratuitously and was called ''the poor man's coun- 
sellor," but I doubt if that sort of advice is worth 
any more than is paid for it. He was Sheri£f of 
BMex County and served in the Continental Con- 
gress for many years. He was an influential mem- 
ber of the Legislature of his State for several years 
—a leader, as they call it now— and he was re- 
sponsible for what was known as ''Clark's law," 
which regulated court practice and excited the angiy 
passions of all the real lawyers of the State. He 
was called the "Father of the Paper Currency," 
which leads me to believe that he may have been a 
sort of Bryan of the eighteenth centuiy. He was a 
delegate to the Convention which framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, but he did not attend, 
and he was opposed to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. He served in Congress firom 1791 until his 
death, and moved a resolution to prohibit all inter- 
course with Great Britain until fall compensation 
was made to our citizens for the injuries sustained 
by them firom British armed vessels and until the 
western ports should be delivered up. He died from 
sunstroke in 1794. Somehow he impresses one 
with a doubt as to his wisdom— but not as to his 
sincerity. That he meddled with practice acts, 
although not a lawyer, that he advocated a paper 
currency, that he antagonized the Constitution, and 
that he committed himself to the absurdity of " non- 
intercourse " as a remedy for wrongs, indicate to me 
that he was more positive than reasonable. I can 
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imagine what sort of man he was— forceftil but er- 
ratic, honest and patriotic but wrong-headed— and 
he has reaped his reward in being practically for- 
gotten by succeeding generations. 

Compared with the representatives from the 
other states, the New Jersey Delegation of Signers is, 
to speak modestly, extremely respectable — even dis- 
tinguished, when placed side by side with the dele- 
gation from New York— William Floyd, Philip 
Livingston, Francis Lewis, and Lewis Morris — 
none of whom could rival either Stockton or With- 
erspoon in the matter of intellectual power. But 
New York was almost a Tory province, and its 
most eminent men were disposed to hesitate about 
declaring independence. The New Jerseymen were 
all of them chosen with independence clearly in 
view. They were sent to Congress for the purpose 
of making a final announcement of the perpetual 
severance of the bonds which had linked us to the 
mother country. They were distinctly the apostles 
of the new dispensation, and every one of them de- 
serves a lofty seat in the national hall of fame. 
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SAMUEL MILLER HAGEMAN 

BY OSCAR WEGELIN. 

TN BROOKLYN, New York, on Sunday, April 2d, 
-*• died a man who, although comparatively un- 
known outside of a little clique of lovers of poetry 
in and around New York, will, in the writer's 
estimation, be by future generations recognized as 
one of the best and truest of native American poets. 
Samuel Miller Hageman, the subject of this 
sketch, was bom in Princeton, New Jersey, in 1848. 
He was a grandson of Samuel Miller, founder of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, from which Mr. 
Hageman graduated with high honors before he 
reached his twentieth year. After spending a few 
years in pastoral work in New Jersey, he came to 
Brooklyn and, rejecting the Presbyterian Doctrine of 
Predestination, established an independent church, 
on the principle of love and charity. His success as a 
preacher, owing to the views he held, was not very 
pronounced, and for the last few years of his life he 
had done little work in the pulpit. It is not as a 
preacher that his name will be best known in the fa- 
ture, but as one of the finest and most lofty-minded 
of our modem versifiers. Mr. Hageman's career as 
a writer of verse began almost as soon as he became 
old enough to write, so early, in fact, that it seri- 
ously interfered with his other studies in school and 
college, and was the cause of much annoyance to his 
father. To discourage this (as he thought) failing in 
his son, the elder Hageman offered to print for him his 
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juvenUe verses, with this proviso, however, that he 
should promise never to indulge in verse writing 
again. Young Hageman promised to stop, and the 
book, which was entitled Vesper Voices, made its ap- 
pearance, only a few copies for friends being issued. 
The success of the volume was immediate, and the 
father of Hageman repented of his haste in asking his 
son to stop writing and released him from his prom- 
ise, not however without misgivings as to the course 
he was pursuing. Hageman now wrote more than 
ever, and in 1877 published what may be considered 
from some points the finest of his many poems. It 
was called Silence^ and has gone through a number 
of editions, some well illustrated by the author. It 
was praised by many of the best critics in America 
and England, and is really a fine piece of versifica- 
tion, in some instances soaring to poetic heights 
reached by few of our modem writers. 

This work was followed at short intervals by 
Grant, a poem on the General's death; Liberty, 
written for the unveiling of Bartholdi's statue in 
New York Harbor, and probably his best effort; 
Bird SoDgSf in which the author, who was an au- 
thority on the subject, attempts to imitate the voices 
of several species of the feathery tribe; St. Paul; 
Greenwood, a fine poem on the City of the Dead in 
Brooklyn; and The Divine Malignity, a poem written 
in opposition to the doctrine of Predestination, which 
cost the author his place in the Presbyterian Church. 
These books were nearly all issued privately for the 
author, and even to-day are seldom found. 

My object in writing this sketch is that a man 
who cotdd and did write the poetry that Hageman 
wrote may not be entirely neglected by those who 
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shotdd be among the first to proclaim his worth as a 
writer, I shall herewith annex a few erbracts firom 
his work to show what this much-abused man did 
for American Letters. 

In many respects his poem of Silence is the most 
beautiful. Who can read the following lines and not 
admire the man who wrote them ? 

Silence is the voice of Spirit, 

Silence is the voice of God, 

Since he said ' Go preach mj gospel,' 

He hath never spoken word. 

Many a power since then has perished. 

Many a charm hath lost its spell, 

Bnt that ever silent Spirit 

Still on Barth is ruling well. 

O thon strong and sacred silence 

Self contained in self control, 

O thou palliating silence. 

Sabbath art thou to the soul. 

Lie like snow upon mj virtues. 

Lie like dust upon mj faults, 

Silent when the world bethrones thee. 

Silent when the world exalts. 

In many respects this is the grandest and most 
poetic of his poems, and many touches of true genius 
are found in it. It was successful, and determined 
the author upon his future career as a writer, al- 
though in his later years, from lack of time and 
means, he wrote but little verse, but gave his time 
and attention to newspaper work. 

His next poem worthy of notice, and considered 
by many as his masterpiece, was a stirring piece of 
composition called "Liberty, as delivered by the God- 
dess at her unveiling in the harbor of New York, Oc- 
tober 28, 1886." It was intended to be read at the 
unveiling ceremonies, but for lack of time was 
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omitted. It was issued in book form in 1886. The 
following extracts will sufBce to show its easy flow- 
ing verse and the sound patriotism of the author. I 
may here add that the poet happily dedicated his 
book **To Humanity." It was the only poem of- 
fered which came before the committee for considera- 
tion. 

Lone Goddess of the granite height, with daybreak 

on thy brow, 

What royal greeting waits thy grace ? 

Whence, stranger, earnest thon ? 

Art thon a Persian, that thy hand 

Salntes the rising snn ? 

A grave Chaldean signalling the wise stars one by one ? 

Art thon a bright archangel clad in the black robe of night. 

Who, through thy awful frown of bronze, dost smile down on our 

sight? 
Ask of the land beyond the sea toward which thy face is set. 
The land that saved our liberty, the land of Lafayette. 
When, for the creed of equal rights, for conscience and for thought. 
When, for the freedom ol her sons, this young Republic fought ; 
When, through the angry gloom she saw the conquering foe 

advance, 
A light streamed out upon the sky —the oriflamb of France. 

This wonderful poem, of which I can only give a 
veiy few lines, ends with these lines: 

Trampling the moon beneath her feet, the pale stars one by one. 
Behold ! in heaven, a woman stood, all clothed on with the sun : 
Still, with apocalyptic hand uplifted to the throne ; 
Liberty— signalling— lost in light— no light but God alone! 

Probably the most remarkable of Hageman's 
poems, the one which shows him above all others to 
be the first among modem poets in point of gram- 
matical superiority is "The Divine Malignity; or, 
Vindicatory Justice a Primordial Trait of God, as Op- 
posed to the Divine Paternity." This piece, which 
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cost the author his place in the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian Church is a wonderful performance. It is 
dedicated "To Calvin Burning Servetus," '*Pat 
green wood under bim.** 

This poem combats the Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, and it is with great pleasure that I can say 
that Hageman lived to see the Presbyterian Church 
change its views on this point, and accept that 
which cost him his place in that denomination. Two 
editions of this poem were issued, but a vast differ- 
ence is found in them, the author having re-written it 
entirely for the second issue. The following will suf- 
fice as an extract : 

Mother, from thj throne supernal, look down through the gates 

infernal, 
Canst thou say from Heaven's 'Good-morning' to that child 

Hell's 'Good-night?' No; 
Canst thou from that orphan ever turn and say 'Our Father' ? 

Never, 
By a mother's love I cannot, will not, dare not make it so. 
She had left Heaven long ago, 

Crying out—' If this be Heaven, then to all Hell will I go.' 
Be she saint or be she sinner. 
While that child cries out within her 
' Mother ' : ' t were not God to win her 
While that child cries on. 

To show the difference in the first and second 
editions of this poem I will quote the following, 
which appears thus in the first edition : 

He who rids the world forever. 

Of a superstition base. 

Is the greatest benefactor, dead or living, of his race. 

which in the second edition the author has altered to 
read thus : 

He who, sneered at in derision, rids the world of superstition. 
Is the greatest Benefactor that the future shall confess. 
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In addition to the works quoted above Hageman 
wrote a novel called OncCy which I believe was his 
only attempt at fiction. As might be supposed it 
was not a success. He also edited a volume of verse 
by writers of Princeton University which was issued 
with the title, Princeton Poets. The unsigned poems 
in this volume are by Hageman. A work entitled 
Poetical Ornithology is now in press, and will 
shortly be issued. Hageman was an authority on 
bird songs, and wrote a volume of poems in which 
he attempted to imitate the voices of several species 
of birds. 

Although but little is known of his writings, I 
venture to assert that before long Hageman's place 
among American poets will be recognized, and his 
works will be sought for and read by many who did 
not even know that such a man existed. 




BCXDK REVffiWS 

'ITTHEN a man of mighty genius begins to make 
^^ his presence felt in the world, there invariably 
arises a frightful howl from the critics— whose pre- 
judices, arising from deep learning in ''schools" and 
regard for precedent, have received such a violent 
shock. Wagner's lyric dramas were branded as un- 
couth noises: Whistler's paintings as little better 
than tinted wall-paper. This deluge submerged 
Keats, while Byron replied to his critics in as vigor- 
ous terms as they themselves employed, and Whist- 
ler in his Gentle Art of making Enemies^ immortal- 
ized many carping critics with his shafts of stinging 
wit and biting satire. 

Comes the day, finally, when the musician, the 
poet, the artist wins universal recognition. Perhaps 
this day arrives in time for a grateful country to 
give him 'a bit of ribbon— an action spoken of in 
such an appreciative manner by Browning— per- 
haps it comes too late. It is then that the industri- 
ous one busies himself with compiling and editing all 
the odds and ends of literaiy material left by the 
deceased that he can get into his ravenous clutch. 
The masterpieces were rejected and cast aside a few 
years ago : to-day every unworthy scrap of rubbish 
is carefully collected. 

Probably no more arduous problems present 
themselves to the conscientious biographer and edi- 
tor than questions of ethics involved in the publish- 
ing of private letters. Such documents were not 
intended to be made public— unlike possible other 
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manuscripts found among the deceased's effects— 
and so by what right does one give them to the 
worid, since they were intended only for the person 
to whom they were addressed ? 

This is a question open to much controversy, 
and on any of the finer points of such a discussion 
we do not purpose touching. It may be simply 
stated that if the composer of certain letters was a 
person of eminence, then the printing of such of the 
letters as are of great interest to the public is in no 
way to be regretted— in some cases, in fact, it would 
take on almost the nature of a crime to suppress 
certain of them. This view of this phase of the ques- 
tion, fortunately, is imiversally admitted to be cor- 
rect. If this were not the case, literature would 
have been robbed of some of her choicest gems. 

And even when of a private nature, and in no 
way connected with matters in which the writer has 
attained renown, the letters, if judiciously edited, 
may be published without giving good cause for 
offense. When it comes, however, to the printing of 
letters, not to mention voluminous correspon- 
dences, of a most private and personal nature, fre- 
quently sacred to the writer and to the person 
receiving the letter, the practice is to be deplored. 
Several collections of letters answering this descrip- 
tion, which have appeared within the past few 
years, notoriously one collection of love letters 
written by a great German statesman, and another 
written by one of England's greatest poets to his 
wife, also a poet, and her letters in reply— it would 
be quite unnecessary to cite these examples with 
more wealth of detail— are books which will always 
remain revolting to people of taste. 
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Aubrey Beardsley's essays in the realm of litera- 
ture—an uncompleted and extremely curious re- 
telling of the story of Venus and Taimh&user, with 
a modem setting, and three poems, one of them 
being a translation from Catullus, as well as a few 
inconsiderable trifles, — were gathered together un- 
der the same covers a year or so ago. In a note of 
introduction by the publisher to this assemblage, 
we were informed that the publishing of a collection 
of the artist's letters at a future time was being 
contemplated: such a volume has not yet been an- 
nounced, but in the meantime there has appeared 
another collection— a book* which may be taken as 
forming a companion volume to the artist's '* essays 
in prose and verse." ** 

In a brief introduction to these letters ol Beard- 
sley's, the Rev. John Gray, Priest of the Archdiocese 
of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, speaks of the "mani- 
fest importance " of these documents— most of which 
are addressed to him— as shoiying what a devout 
Roman Catholic was Beardsley. Now, it is one of 
the commonplaces of Beardsley criticism that he 
**died in the arms of the Church." All students of 
Beardsley arc aware of his strong leaning towards 
Catholicism— if only through a familiarity with his 
dravdngs. Several years ago there appeared in a 
certain Catholic magazine a cleverly developed essay 
on this topic : Beardsley's love of introducing Ma- 
donnas and Biblical characters into his drawings, 
as well as candles, and various religious trappings. 

^Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley. Edited by the Rev. John 
Gray. Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 

** Under the EUll and other Essays in Prose and Verse. John 
Lane, 1904. j 
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And these letters add but very little to our 
knowledge of Beardsley : the collection is an attempt 
to prove something which every one knows — but 
would not learn from reading this volume. We find 
room to quote in their entirety two documents of the 
highest importance : 

XIX 

(Winter, 1896) 

10 AND 11 St. Jambs's Place, S. W. 

Tuesday. 
MyDear»»» 

I shall be most pleased to come to lanch to-daj. 
Yours, 

AUBRBT BbAHDSLBY. 

XXI 

10 AND 11 St. Jamb8*s Placb, S. W. 
Mj Dear Mentor 

So good of yon to call for me. I will be ready at ten minutes 
past eleven. 

Yours, 

AUBRBT BBASD6LBY. 

This volume, far from attaining its purpose, only 
tends to make ridiculous the memory of a great 
artist. 

THE eighteenth century was a great period for 
English art: in it flourished Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, and the great 
master of the mezzotint, Bartolozzi. Never before in 
her history had England produced men of such talent 
—and their equal has not been seen since. 

England at the same time saw the rise of three 
other great artists, possessing an order of genius 
only secondary to the masters named, and in many 
respects quite their equal. And even more typical 
of the eighteenth century were the great caricaturists 
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Rowlandson, Bunbury €ind Gillray. Truly this was 
a galaxy oi genius sufficient to make a century nota- 
ble, nay, to make a nation justly proud of her 
achievements in art I 

The latest volume* to appear in that most excel- 
lent set of excursions into artistic byways, The 
Langham-: Series, concerns itself with the work of 
these caricaturists, €ind a very interesting little book 
it proves to be— a worthy successor, in fact, to the 
authoritative Bartolozzi and Colour-Prints of 
Japajif the entertaining Illustrators of Montznar- 
tre, and thoughtfully written Rodin. 

Mr. Brinton has classified his material into four 
sections. We have a chapter on the Comedy of Vice, 
as illustrated by the great Hogarth, whose inclusion 
in this monograph seems to us a most questionable 
choice, as Hogarth was above everything else a sat- 
irist; on the Comedy of Society, as typified by the 
elegant amateur, and very clever artist, Bunbury ; on 
the Comedy of Politics, with Gillray standing out 
prominently as the great name ; on Life's Comedy, as 
seen by Rowlandson. 

Thomas Rowlandson is the great name in 
English caricature, the most perfect reflector of the 
spirits of his age, a marvellous delineator of charac- 
ter, the possessor, as our critic says, of an ''exquisite 
feeling for line," as "subtle as anything Beardsley 
has recorded." As a draughtsman he is the greatest 
of the entire group— superior to Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, and all of them. 

*The Eighteenth Centnry in English Caricature. By Selwyn 
Brinton. Charles Scribner's Sons. 



NOTES 

The bibliojg^aphical news of a small local paper is apt to be 
more entertaining than instructive. When the society editor 
writes np the book treasures of a prominent citizen, the result is 
almost as disastrous as if the book-auction reporter of the Times 
were given the task of describing the costumes at a society func- 
tion. Age and rarity are usually considered as synonymous ; and 
the general rule is to omit such bibliojg^aphical details in describ- 
ing the book, as might disclose its identity. This is not to be 
wondered at, for the twenty-year-old girl with an ingratiating 
smile, who is usually given the society, art, musical and literary 
news to gather in, cannot be expected to know book-auction 
prices and book-sellers' patter. 

A Biddeford, Maine, paper not long ago copied from the Boston 
Journal an account of the scde of a perfect copy of Fansbawe at 
Libbie's for $621. This was quoted as possessing loccd interest, 
in that the MacArthur library at Biddeford had once owned a 
copy. The reporter went to ask the librarian if this was the 
same copy. It was not. The reporter states : " The MacArthur 
library copy was sold some time ago for $200, which was thought 
to be a ver^r satisfactory price, as the book had been in circulation 
for a long time and was in nothing like perfect condition. It was 
thought at the time that the book was too valuable to keep 
longer in circulation and it was decided to sell it, as the money 
from its sale would be a vastly greater benefit to the library than 
the book itself put away on some shelf. The book to bring so 
much money has to be in practically perfect condition. It is to be 
regretted that the MacArthur library hasn't a few copies, or per- 
haps even more, to be disposed of at $621 each." 

Will the Biddeford reporter comprehend us when we remind 
her gently that if the MacArthur library had ''a few copies, or 
perhaps even" less, they could not dispose of them at $621 each, 
no matter how perfect their condition r 



Mrs. Harold Brown, of Newport, has given to the John Car- 
ter Brown Library a portion of her husband's library, consisting 
of his books on American Church history, and a fine collection of 
early prayer books. These have been on exhibition at the Libra- 
ry ouring Lent, arranged to illustrate the history of books of 
devotion. They include a fragment of the Sarum Missal^ many 
manuscript choir books and service books, Horae, Primers, ana 
all the variations of the Book of Common Prayer in England and 
America. 
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Frederick J. Teggart, Librarian of the Mechanics' Institute at 
San Francisco, discusses in the March number of Public Libraries 
the need of an index to technological literature. For the well- 
known general periodicals there are now two well-compiled 
indexes in common use; but to the many scholarly technical 
magasines and other such publications there is no guide. There 
seems no good reason why this work has nerer beien taken up, 
except that it ncYer has. The engineers, the architects, the elec- 
tricians, the men who depend on one or another of the natural 
sciences and useful arts for their daily bread, are legion. They are 
the most alert, acquisitiYe, progressive men of America; and on 
their brains and training depend the practical development of this 
country. We agree heartily with Mr. Teggart's estimate of the 
real demand for a guide to the widely diversified publications of 
value to this class of students. He says the engineering bodies 
that have their headquarters at New York are discussing the cry- 
ing need for an engineering index ; and he points out that each in- 
dex of special subjects, such as the International Catalogue of 
ScientiBc Literature^ must go over the same i)eriodicals, sekcting 
thdr own materials. The ovXj way to avoid all this wastefm 
duplication of work is for the libraries and technological organi- 
zations of all sorts to combine in the publication of an annual 
catalogue of technolo^cd literature, compiled by librarians, cov- 
ering ue ground once m a thorough manner, and finding support 
in the very large class of users "mich such an index would soon 
have. 



Public Libraries devotes its March number largely to a con- 
sideration of the coxnpilation of bibliographies and indexes. We 
have mentioned Mr. Teggart's paper. There is also an article by 
Frank L. Tolman, of the Chicago University Library, on the rela- 
tionship between bibliography and cataloguing, which is very 
quotable, and shall therefore t>e quoted : 

"Theoretically, bibliography is simply ideal cataloguing. * * • 
The bibliography regards each man as mdividucd, and nis needs as 
unique, and passes thousands by in order to minister to one. It is 
for this reason that bibliography finds its highest efficiency only 
when interpreted by the adequate reference librarian, for he, too, 
owes his existence to the fact that in the last analysis we do not 
have classes, types, or average men, but always John and Sam 
and Susie, with their different needs and points of view. This dif- 
ftrence the reference librarian is there to appreciate and cater to. 
When this is difficult, when the demana is unique, when the 
specialist or the inventor comes to him with a novel problem, he 
must either fimd the specicd bibliography that applies, or on the 
spur of the moment he must compile one as best he can. The ref- 
erence librarian, in short, is an expert at improvising bibliog- 
raphy, as well as at using bibliographical tools. The prepared 
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bibliography becomes a highly specialized artificial memory which 

he adapts to the special demand. 

• • • 

'Subject bibliography is the most important branch of 

phy, or bibliography 
he bibliograr 

tnSlio^aph^ of material relating to Tarions epoc'&s, m ad<^tion 
to subject bibliography p|roper, which consists of the bibliography 
of any logically determinable science or special subject. Topo- 
biblioffraphy corresponds to that new derelopment in catalogu- 
ing, the geo^aphical catalog, where all the material is grouped 
by the locahty to which it mates, and then subdassified oy sub- 
jects. Chronobibliography mav afford suggestions for a similar 
development of a cmronological catalog. Biobibliography is of 
the greatest practical utility for ready reference. It forms a sim- 
ple dictionary arrangement of references relating to particular 
persons. 

"The field of subject bibliography pro^ is so rast, and so 
little relatiTehr has been done toward coTenng in any systematic 
way the whole field, that there will be perhaps some doubt of the 
possibility or the wisdom of deliberates setting any such task as 
the goal of the science. And yet enough has been done in the field 
of the exact sciences to make it fairly certain that bibliography 
must attempt some such task. Bibliography represents a sort of 
artificial book-memory, and wheneyer the average memory of the 
living person fails to be adequate, recourse must oe had to the ar- 
tificial memory. Not only so, but the larger proi>ortion of nerve 
force that can be saved for other purposes, by making the artificial 
memory relieve the real one^ the faster will science pro^press. Now 
as attention can only be given to a few things at a time, and as 
the whole field of the past, the future, and the distant tend to 
drop entirely out of consciousness, bibliography has the function 
of so ordering these fields that they can be summoned and utilized 
with the least difficulty as occasion demands." 

Mr. Henry N. Stevens, the London bookseller, has issued a 
cartographical monograph on Lewis Evans: His Map of the 
Middle Britisb Colonies in America. The original American issue 
of this map, engraved and printed in 1755, proved very popular. 
A London engraver proceeded at once to engrave and issue a 
pirated edition of it, which drew from Governor Pownall some 
pointed objections. Finding these remarks in Po wnall's writings. 
Air. Stevens investigated the editions of the map which he pos- 
sessed, and found that he had eight different issues. The British 
Museum increased the number to ten. Some of these are printed 
from the original plate, worked over, others from the pirated 
London copper-plate. The editions date from 1755 to 1807, the 
later issues showing so man^ changes as to be almost unrecogni- 
sable as variants of the original. 
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The discovery of a copy of the 1694 edition of Titu8 AndToni- 
CU8 is one of this season's most important bibliographical eyents. 
An entry in the registers of the London Stationers* guild, dated 
Feb. 6, 1594, was the only authority for the fact that such an 
edition had existed. By many, the entry was thought to be a 
false one ; and the edition of 1600, of which two copies are known, 
has been commonly called the first edition. The Shakespearean 
scholar, T. 0. Halli well-Phillips, watched all his life for a copy of 
either of these editions, haymg made a standing offer of a hun- 
dred pounds for that of 1594. Of the editions of 1611 at least 
seren copies are known. Mr. Dwight Church's fine copy was 
bought for him in London four years ago, the sale price being 
£620. 

The newly found book has perhaps been outside the English 
territory for centuries. Last November, Postmaster Krafft of 
Mcdmd, Sweden, wrote to Dr. Peterson, director of the library at 
Lund University, asking him the value of an old English book in 
Ids possession. The hbrarian, Herr Evald Ljunggren, went at 
once to Malm5 and confirmed his suspicion that this was the 
long-lost Titus, Herr Krafft brought his treasure to Lund, and 
deposited it in the library ; and Herr Ljunggren wrote an article 
about the find to the Athenaeum, which slow-going paper got it 
into print on January 21. Meantime the news had spread 
through indirect channels, and Herr Ljunggren was besieged with 
cablegrams and offers. Henry Sotheran & Co. sent an expert 
post-haste, and followed him with a cabled drafk for £2000. He 
returned to London with the book, and by this time it has prob- 
ably passed, at a higher price, to some English library or Ameri- 
can collector. 

The highest price an original Shakespeare quarto has hitherto 
brought at public sale is £1035, which was paid last year for 
part second of Henrie the Fourth, the second issue of the first edi- 
tion. Titu8 Andronicus is the earliest dated genuine play, and 
unless other copies are brought to light it will hold its place as 
the rarest and highest-priced of all Shakespeariana. 



A writer in London Truth says : " There has been an extraor- 
dinary fall in the auction value of the Kelmscott books on vellum. 
The most important volume issued from the ^ress is the Ellis edi- 
tion of Chaucer, illustrated by Burne Jones with relief woodcuts. 
Only thirteen copies were struck off on vellum, and their price was 
£126 each. The Ellis copy, which was the first to come up for 
tale, realized £570. Another copy appeared in June, 1902, for 
which £520 was paid. 

"This same copy reappeared at Sotheby's the other day, and 
was sold for only £300, an astonishing drop in so short a time. 
The fall has extended to all the vellum copies ; nearly the whole of 
the Kelmscott Press books being included in the sale." 
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The latest publication of the Boston Bibliophile Society is a 
translation of Jean Panl Marat's Lettres Polonaises, of which 
the original manuscript has recently become the property of a 
member of the Society. The letters have nerer before found their 
way into print. They are essays in letter form, treating of meta* 
physics, theology, and sociological questions, and the social state 
of the countries through which he has been traTcUing. It seems 
odd, considering the prominence of the author, that they should 
have been neglected for over a century, to be issued finally in Eng- 
lish, by an American book club. The publication is in two yol- 
umes, illustrated with two portraits of Marat, fac-similes of a 
portion of the original French manuscript and letters in Marat's 
hand, which prove the manuscript to be genuine. 



Dr. Samuel A. Green's paper on John Foster, the earliest Ea- 

S-aver in New England^ which he read before the Massachusetts 
tstorical Society in January, has been printed in i>amphlet form, 
illustrated with reproductions of Fosters will, the inscriptions on 
his tomb-stone, and an inventory of his estate. Foster figures 
bravely in Massachusetts annals, as the state's first printer and 
as the engraver of the Seal of Massachusetts, the first map of 
New England and the Richard Mather portrait. This discussion 
of his work makes it clear that he took up wood-engravinfi[ in his 
leisure hours, while teaching afker leaving college, and before es- 
tablishing his printing office. Dr. Green's researches in Foster's 
life quite reverse some points in its chronology as previously sur- 
mised. 



A correspondent of the Library Association Record quotes a 
recent advertisement of a Somersetshire bookseller, which is very 
convincing : 

"Surplus miscellaneous books— 1 cwt. for 15s.; 5 cwts. for 
£3 ; or a sample half-cwt. for 8s ; any small shopkeeper in coun- 
try towns and villages would easily treble the monev spent on 5 
cwts. of the above books and then have a lot left, which he could 
present to a public library .'" 



The manuscripts of Bmile Zola's writings, which were given 
hj Mme. Zola to the Biblioth^ue Nationale, have been put into 
bmdings and occupy one of the galleries of the Biblioth^ue. 
There are sixty volumes of manuscripts, and thirty of author's 
proofiB, notes, find other autograph materials used by Zola in the 
methodical working out of his great novels. 
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graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro. Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
bv E. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colorsi Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AR'EOPAGITICA, a speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small demv 4.to. $0.00 net. 

C'EST D'AUCASSIN ET DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by F. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDE DE ST. JULIEN LHOSPITALIER. By Gustave Flaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Flaubert. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LES MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Folio. 
Contents of Volume I: Salome, Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mcde. $25.00 net. 

Contents of Volume II : Hamlet, ou les suites de la piete filiale, Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Frontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
IMssarro. $25. OO net. 

DEUX CONTHS DE MA MKRK LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Lc Belle au Bois Dor- 
mnnt and« Lc Petit Cha])cron Rouge. Wfth a Frontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut ticcoralions designed and i^rintcd by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.50 net. 

ABKBc;H de L'ART POCTigUE Francois. By p. de Ronsard. Frontispiece, 
Title page and Decorations hy Lucien Pissarro. 8vo $6.00 net. 

LES I'KTITS VIIUTX. By Hmile Verhacrcn. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
bv Ltjcien Pissarro. Printc<l in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LES BALLADES DE .MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Sf|uare small Svo. $2.5. OO net. 

AU TKES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON ECOLE. 
Square small Svo. $2.5. OO net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. Hy Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16nio.. bds. $4-.0O net. 

AHOUT ERA(;\Y PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the i)riuted book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturge Moore. . A bibliographical list of the V.ale Type books printed by 
I^sther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at ICjiping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook. Chiswick. in the order in which tlicy were issued. 

This is the first book printetl in the " Brook Type" by ICstlierand Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Hrtjok, Haninicrsniitli. 12tno. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PUBLISHED IN MARCH 

A New Edition of 

^ EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1830 
Compiled with Notes and Preface 

BY 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler <>f '* Ivarly American Poetry *' 

This edition is issued to supph' a demand for this 

work, the first edition of which was issued for 

members of the Dunlap Societj^ only, in 1900 

The new edition, which is limited to 200 
numbered copies, contains about 50 titles dis- 
covered since the issue of the former edition. 
It is printed on a deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap 
and facsimiles of three title-pages, octavo, 
bound in gra\^ boards, paper labels. Title- 
page in three colors. 

The price is $3.00 net. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR. PRESS 
GREENWICH. CONN. 

To Whom all Orders Should be Sent 
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Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices— at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; 45 Vesev Street, 
New York; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, and Railroad Building, Denver. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest 
reading list in the world. 

Its general service may help any- 
body who seeks business of any kind 
outside his own neighborhood. In 
Boston it also maintains a special de- 
partment for giving high-grade, in- 
telligent, discriminating service to 
anybody who wants literary matter, 
book reviews, material for scrap 
books, essays, addresses, etc., as well 
as personal mention. 



G- A- HOFFMANN, 
ENGRAVER 

81 Fourth Avenue, New York Qty 

Bookbinders' Tools, Rolls, Etc. 

Stamps for Book Covers. Brass Type. 



RARE BOOKS 
and AUTOGRAPHS 

Free lists to all who send for them. 
Commissions executed at auc- 
tion sales and intelligent 
service rendered. 

W* R STOWE, 

32 Church St., Saugcftics,N. Y* 
Telephone Call J03-L-J 



BRADSTREETS 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BINDING IN 
LBATHBR 

From the ordinary- Periodical to the 
finest work in Vellum, Levant, 
Morocco, Calf, and Russia, with 
elaborate hand tooling. 

Special Attention given to Bind- 
ing Rare and Privately 
Illustrated Books. 

Books, Prints, and Manuscripts 
Cleaned and Repaired. 



6i Elm Street, N. Y. 



R.onieike's 

Press Cutting Bureau 



will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you 
want to be " Up-to-Date." Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. 



Terms, $5.00 for JOO Notices 

Henry Romdke 
33 Union Square New York 
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INFORMATION WANTED 

CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
WHEREABOUTS OF -I- -I- 

CAPTAIN COOK ill 
Cannibal Captors 



WHEN last seen, the cannibals were crunching 
the Captain's bones, before a fire over 
which his companions were being grilled. This 
and many other happenings of Captain Cook's 
career were portrayed in medallions surrounded 
with garlands, on a wall-paper covering the **best 
room'* of an eighteenth-century homestead on 
Long Island. They have been ruthlessly scraped 
from the walls within the past year, and so far as 
is known, no photographs of the paper were ever 
taken. It is hoped by this appeal to the public to 
find some other house in which this same old paper 
still survives, or to learn of some photograph 
taken in the Long Island house before the paper 
was removed. 

If an^'- information concerning the lost Captain 
Kidd paper still exists, it will be gratefull3' re- 
ceived by 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Conn. 
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9n ^xtsisi 

BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

Revised from the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr, 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

We^t Itterarp Collector 

JOO copies on Erifield deckle-edge 

plate paper at $2.^0 

50 copies on Japan Vellum^ signed 

ajid fiiimberedy at $^.00 
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Jl\)c Xitcrar^ Collector preee 



WE are printers of privately issued books, 
bibliographies, catalogues, and every 
kind of printed thing, large or small, 
which requires careful editing, intelligent proof- 
reading, tine printing. 

By fine printing we mean well-composed 
pages of unbroken type ; make-up and format 
of unimpeachable taste; press-work of even 
color, exact register and perfect impression; 
and last, the choice of such paper, illustrations, 
decoration and rubrication as best suit the 
style of the work and go to making up a finely 
printed book. 

We do not by any means disparage the use of 
colors and decorations, but we emphasize the 
fact that they do not take the place of ex- 
cellence in typography and press-work. The 
Literary Collector Press follows no fads, but 
aims at perfection in taste and execution. Mr. 
Frederick C. Bursch plans and personally sees 
through the press everj- book that we print. 
The experience and library of an experienced 
bibliographer are at the service of authors and 
compilers; and our proximity to the great 
libraries of New York City enables us to be 
of assistance to authors who wish to verify 
doubtful facts and quotations. 

We shall want to print 3' our next book, and 
shall be glad to correspond or talk with you 
about it, and to furnish estimates. 



(3reenwicb, * Connecticut, 
133 TW1.42D St., "Mcw Both. 
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Books of Permanent Value 

A Garden with House Attached 

By Sarah Warner Brooks Illustrated Royal 8vo, $1.50 

"This book is filled with loving appreciation of plants and flowers, 
and faithful adherence to old friends among them, especially the too 
often neglected sweet herbs. There is also much careful diction for 
proper treatment of beds, pots, seeds, cuttings, and shrubs." — Hart- 
ford Courant. 

Reform 

By Col. Ralph de Clairmont 12mo, boardsy 50 cents 

An Essay on the Political, Financial, and Social Conditions of the 
United States, showing its Dangers, Defects, and Remedies. 

Introduction to Dante's Inferno 

By Adolphus T. Ennis 12mo, antique boards, $1.25 

"The author shows a profound understanding of the immortcd 
composition. He has interpreted the symbolism of Dante's words 
and the allegory' of facts in a manner which cannot help but enlist 
the interest of students and give a new comprehension of the basic 
truth of the divine comedy." — Denver News-Times. 

Tannhauser 

By Julius Wolff Tmnslated b^^ Charles G. Kendall 

2 volumes, 12mo, Illustrated, $3.00 

*'In these two volumes the mediaeval atmosphere of the Minne- 
singer romance has been fairly preserved. Mr. Kendall's versifica- 
tion glides smoothly in trochaics, or marshals stately in iambic 
battalions, with equal facility- and picturesqueness." — Philadelphia 
Xortb American . 

Parsifal 

An English Text for the Score, together with the German Poem 
B3' George Turner Phelps 16mo, 50 cents net 

"Surpasses all the others in combining fidelity to the text with 
good English and intelligibleness. It should be in the collection of 
ever}' Wagner h^ver." — The Nation, New York. 



RICHARD G. BADGER 

THE GORHAM PRESS BOSTON 
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FRANK A. NANKIVELL 

Three Notable Examples of the Work of this 
Favorite Artist^ all on Bookish Topics 



'*k Doubtful Copy" 

A photogravure from the original oil painting by 
Nankivell. Plate 9x11 inehes, on paper 19x22. 

10 hand-eolored eopies on India paper at $10*00 
50 signed copies on Japan paper at $2*00 
150 copies on heavy plate paper at $1.00 

"A Collector's Portrait" 

A witty translation bj^ E. F. Kiinz from the 
French of Loviis Judicis. With frontisjMece and thumb- 
nail sketches in Nankivell's most humorous vein. 
Octavo, boards, paper labels. 

15 numbered copies on Japan vellum at $5.00 . 
250 copies on Enfield plate paper at $2«00 

"Mr. Bibliocrank'' 

A poster, printed at The Literary Collector 
Press in three colors, from wood blocks drawn and 
cut b}' Nankivell. The signed i)roofs of this are ex- 
hausted, and the poster can be obtained only by 
subscribing to The Literary Collpxtor. 

The Literary Collector Press 

GREENWICH, CONN. 
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FINELY PRINTED BOOKS 

IN announcing the books to be added during the Spring of 
1905 to the Riverside Press Editions and to their series 
of Special Limited Editions, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company take particular pleasure in recording the signal 
and growing success of these books, the editions of Sidney's 
Certaine Sonets and of the Georgics of Virgil, published in 
the Fall of 1904, having been at once entirely exhausted by 
private subscription, and that of Boccaccio's Life of Dante, 
issued February 1905, sold out in advance. 

Many interesting undertakings are in preparation to 
appear in the near future, among them one which it is hoped 
will prove a splendid achievement in book-making. Of this, 
announcement will be made later. For the Spring of 1905 
three books are promised. Two of them, Sions Sonets by 
Francis Quarles, and Plutarch's Consolatorie Letter to his 
Wife written upon the occasion of their daughter's death, 
are types of those little great books of strong literary savor 
which have been found to lend themselves so happily to in- 
dividual typographical treatment. The third, a complete 
Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, will be one of the 
Special Limited Editions, of which the general plan was an- 
nounced to subscribers a year ago. 

If the interest in this last venture shall prove to be as 
great as the publishers hope, they propose to undertake the 
preparation of complete bibliographies of the six other great 
American authors with the publication of whose works they 
have been so long identified. 

We shall be glad also to supply any desired information 
concerning these or the books already issued in the River- 
side Press Editions. 

HougKton^ Mifflin (Si Co. 

4 Park Street. Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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A "FIRST BOOK" 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time WaU Papers 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photogra]3hs of 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic papers with 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best rooms. 
Miss Sanborn's collection is the only record that remains 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss Sanborn's 
book is the first publication on the subject. Materials will 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls have 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with more 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these ])rices: 

Regular Edition S:^^;^.;!^":' ^5-«o 

Collectors' Edition zp!^;^::^''^::^ $15-00 

SEND ALL SUBvSCKIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
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The Anderson Auction Company 

Successors to John Anderson, Jr., and Bangs & Co. 

SALES OF LITERARY 

AND 

ARTISTIC PROPERTY 

5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Unequaled facilities for the handling and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, Autograjihs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 

SALE OF 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

A SPECIALTY 



H. JACKEL & CO. 

ART BOOKBINDERS 



SPECIALTIES 

Levant Morocco and 
fine Calf Bindings 



152 East 23d St. - New York City 
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Zirije literary CoUeftor 

A Monthly Magazine of Book-Lore and Bibliography- 
Edited by 

FREDERICK C and ANN D. BURSCH 
2 Volumes Per Year 

VOLUME IX CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING SIX NUMBER! 

November-December^ 1904: Janaary-Fcbrtiary^ 1905; 
March; April; May; June, 1905 

$2-00 5tr gear 20 Ctntfi |3er Copp 

ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON APPUCATION 



IRath li^olumes; ifliap tie |S)aib 

VOLUMES I AND E, IN NUMBERS, $h50 EACH 
Scarce and Sold Only With Complete Sets 

VOLUMES ffl TO Vm, IN NUMBERS, $0J5 EACH 

COMPLETE SETS, 8 VOLUMES IN NUMBERS, $7^ 
BOUND IN BUCKRAM WITH PAPER LABELS $J0^ 

Index in Preparation, Covering: Volumes I-Vm, Furnished 
Gratis With Each Set 

ADDRESS -SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
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JOIIS KEATS AT THE AilE OF TWENTY-THREE. 

From a Portrait in Oils Faiutvd by Joseph Severn in 
1.S1S, for the Poet's Hrothvr Georfxe, in whose Family 
it Remained until Recent Yenrs. Reproduced from the 
Oriffinal in the Possession of Mr. (rcorge I). Smith. 
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BOOKS AS BOOKS 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

BY GEORGE FRENCH 

WHILE it may not be desirable to insist too 
strenuously that a book, as a book, may be 
an object of art, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that bookmaking has attained to a high order of 
craftsmanship. 

The literary spirit provides one of the more sub- 
tle pleasures in life. It is an unnamable delectation 
—that pleasure aflForded by good literature to the 
perceiving and the appreciative reader. It is too 
elusive and delicate to classify or describe. Who 
that experiences this emotion, this arousing, but 
feels a delightful premonitory thrill upon taking in 
hand, for the first time, a book that is so well made 
as to suggest the literary pleasure lying between 
its covers ? 

CopTiight, 1005, by Thb Litbsast Colx^ctos Pum 
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The physical charm of a book is almost as elusive 
as is its literary charm, and may not be too literally 
described. It exercises its prerogative more freely 
upon those who know the source of the charm, and 
therein bases a claim to be considered artistic, if not 
art. Art demands of its votaries sophistication. He 
who knows not something of the technique of paint- 
ing cannot appreciate a masterpiece in oils. So it is 
also with respect to the book — one cannot feel its 
appeal, with force, if he knows nothing about its 
technique. But when the essential elements of the 
well-made book are understood, and sufBcient char- 
ity is felt for the narrowness and inelasticity of the 
processes employed, there are few pleasures in the ar- 
tistic world more satisfying than the possession of 
books made up to the highest standards of the best 
modem printers. 

We are inured to the doctrine that the ancient 
Italians, among others, made more beautiful books, 
and more artistic books, than have since been pro- 
duced. In a broad sense, this belief is not true at 
the present day. That it has been true to a com- 
paratively recent date is not sufficient warrant for 
assuming that it is always to remain true. Viewed 
in their completeness, considered as works of art and 
elements of life, the finest among modem books are 
the finest the world ever saw. 

This fact is not, however, of supreme importance, 
except in the thin realm of dilettanteism, significant 
and pleasing as it may appear to be. What signifies 
in the book world, as in every real relation of life, is 
the general average, and the general average is fixed 
by the mass of ordinary books— the six-shilling 
books of the English, and the dollar and a half books 
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of America. These are the books that are read by 
the people, and that influence the lives of the people, 
if literature of this grade can be said to have much 
influence in our lives. 

As makers of ordinary books we have but 
recently won the primacy ; and even now, when it is 
so manifestly with us, it continues to be assigned to 
England, in the minds of many exceedingly good lit- 
erarians. Probably the mass of readers still believe 
that the English-made book is superior to the book 
made in America. One of our saner and more acute 
occasional literary critics has voiced this general 
opinion by writing that American contemporary fic- 
tion, as a whole, "is distinctly inferior both in me- 
chanical craftsmanship and in intrinsic interest," to 
the English product. 

Whether American fiction is better or worse than 
English fiction, bulk for bulk, is a question that is 
not easily answered, since but few Americans are 
broadly enough acquainted with English fiction 
justly to estimate its intrinsic interest. The English 
fiction that gets published in America is selected from 
the mass because it is judged to be adapted to the 
American market. It is not the best, in a literary 
sense, and it is not selected because it is thought to 
be the best. It may not be representative of the 
English average. It does not, as a rule, sell well in 
America. English novels are not, at the present 
time, good merchandise for American publishers and 
booksellers The latter will not buy them freely, and 
when they are offered by the publishers the booksell- 
ers complain that the small editions of the ordinary 
English books are usually taken by them and remain 
on their shelves as dead stock. They are bought by 
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a very small class of people who ding to the tradi- 
tion that they are superior— that they must be 
superior because they are English. 

The critics may examine the question of the rela- 
tive fiterary merits of the American and the English 
novels wildiout famishing the public with an au- 
thoritative judgment, or affecting the sales of either. 
There are hard-hearted publishers who do not 
scruple to say that the writings of the critics do not 
affect the sale of books, whether their verdicts are 
favorable or otherwise. If it is true that the critics 
have fallen into desuetude, aM one may say, with re- 
spect to the literary quality of the books they 
review, of what significance are their utterances re- 
garding the book physical? Yet when the statement 
is made that the American books are " distinctly in- 
ferior " to the English, it may not be quite useless to 
enquire if the writer was well informed. 

Literary people have had a certain preference 
for English-made books, and that preference was 
founded upon a superiority that was manifect to the 
veriest tyro. That distinct superiority does not now 
exist— it is a memory ; but the literary people do not 
all know that it is a memory. 

American bookmakers have been, for the past ten 
or twenty years, very busy learning their jtrade, and 
now they are well versed in it. It is no injustice to 
the English printers of ordinary books to say that 
they have not progressed in the same ratio. The 
Whittinghams made as good books half a hundred 
years ago as their successor, the Chiswick Press, 
makes to-day ; probably a jury of experts would de- 
cide that the half-century old product is better than 
the contemporaneous product. There are more in* 
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ferior books coming out of England now than ever 
before, and the flood of mediocrity has brought the 
average of quality to a point below the American 
average. Nevertheless the English bookmakers 
share the opinion of the American critics in respect 
to their primacy in the art of bookmaking. 

The fact is that the American bookmakers of the 
first class are now making the best books the world 
has ever seen, and the makers of a large proportion 
of the ordinary American books are 'surpassing the 
English. The standards in America have advanced 
so rapidly during the past few years that it is not a 
subject for wonder that the non-professional readers 
have not realized that a revolution has taken place. 

In passing, it is but just to state that the opera- 
tion of the copyright laws has been a very powerful 
element in the noted improvement in American book- 
making. The forcing of the publishers to have their 
books made in this country has greatly stimulated 
the printers, and if that law did not operate to pro- 
duce revenue for the Government it would be abun- 
dantly, justified by what it has done for American 
bookmaking. 

The improvement in American bookmaking has 
proceeded along the most satisfactory lines. It re- 
ceived a great impetus from the general interest in 
printing aroused by the handicraft movement, which 
has injected new life into many other branches of art. 
This movement has been fostered by a few eminent 
printers, who have courageously insisted upon art 
standards for printing, and have persisted in making 
books up to their standards until they at last find 
themselves among a respectable minority, which will 
soon become a majority. Two or three laige pub- 
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Ushers early gave their countenance to the move- 
ment, and not only have steadily refused to be led 
away after false gods but have drawn others into 
the right way, until it is now almost a fashion to 
make good books as though they were in reality ob- 
jects of art! The product of these few publishers, 
and these few printers, had its efifect upon the mar- 
ket after a time, and imitators sprung up when the 
booksellers and the readers began to insist upon get- 
ting the books that appealed to their taste and 
ornamented their counters. 

It is quite natural that we, as a people, should 
cling to the idea that the English books are superior. 
We have been educated to that faith since the days 
of the Mayflower, and the superiority has been a 
very patent fajct tmtil very lately. We require time, 
and very convincing demonstration, to unmoor our 
minds and to dissipate our prejudices. We may at 
times have been inclined to scoff at the English as- 
sumption of superiority, but we have been tmable to 
disprove their claims. We have not had the superior 
books to cite, and we have been unable to correct 
our astigmatized perceptions and our atrophied 
judgment. Are we now able to rectify the point of 
view assumed after generations of English domina- 
tion in the bookmaking industry ? 

What are the points of superiority in the English 
books ? 

They do not excel ours in format, typography, 
presswork, binding, or paper. American books are 
better than the English books in all of these, particu- 
lars; and in some of these specifications our books 
are vastly superior. 

One vital point there is in which we distance the 
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English printers— that refinement in typography 
which is technically known as ''spacing/' upon the 
execution of which depends the tone of the printed 
page. In England this detail of type-setting is still 
regulated to serve the simple purpose of the separa- 
tion of the words and the lines. By the better 
American printers of books it is now recognized as a 
very potent element in good typography to give the 
page its proper tone by means of regulating the 
spacing of the type ; and that detail is made to serve 
a truly artistic purpose. 

Take an English six-shilling book, set in ten- 
point (long primer) type, without spacing between 
the lines, and it will be found that the words are 
separated by too much white space to harmonize 
with the space between the lines, and that especially 
there is too much space between the sentences. The 
page has no tone. It is covered with white spots 
that give it a mottled appearance, as though a 
sportsman had discharged his shot gun at it. Too 
many American books show this glaring defect, but 
there are a few printers who do not allow it to ap- 
pear in their books, and a few publishers who en- 
courage them in the obvious improvement. There 
are in consequence enough books whose pages show 
a pleasing gray tone to leaven the American lump. 
This quality of tone is not sought by the English 
printers, to the extent of refining the spacing to se- 
cure it. William Morris spaced his type for tone, but 
he never operated with ordinary tyi)e faces, nor upon 
ordinary books, and this same tenet, being embedded 
among so many that were impracticable and unde- 
sirable for the book-printer, shared in the rejection 
dealt out to all. 
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In fiashioning the format of our books we have 
not definitely given our adhesion to either of the pre- 
vailing styles. If we refer specifically to the handling 
of the elements of the book page, there is warrant 
for referring to the French style and the English 
style. The practice of the Americ€m printers is 
swinging from the English to the French, with 
American modifications. The older printers pUure 
their pages as the English style dictates, which is 
also largely the present English practise. 

The French style of dealing with book pages 
gives ftdl recognition to the claim that the two 
pages l3ring open to the reader's eye mnst be treated 
as a unit, in fixing margins, and the practise is to 
make more difference in the width of the back, top, 
fore, and foot margins than the English custom re- 
quires. If the pages of a book are imposed accord- 
ing to the English method the back and top margins 
are equal, the fore margin is made a little wider, and 
the foot margin a Uttle wider than the fore margin. 
This method often separates the two pages in the 
reader's field of vision, instead of making them an 
optical unit. In books that have generous margins 
this is a defect that is instantly recognized, and if the 
reader becomes aware of the source of the optical 
uneasiness he may feel he will resent the unnecessary 
irritation his eyes are subjected to. 

If the French fashion is followed the two pages 
presenting themselves to the eye are treated as an 
optical unit, and are placed upon the leaves of paper 
accordingly— well toward the back and top. In this 
style of the make-up of the page, the back margin is 
usually narrow, the top about one-fifth wider, the 
fore about one-fourth wider than the top, and the 
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foot often double the width of the top. These pro- 
portions are relative; the printer has often to modify 
them, but he preserves the general scheme. 

To test the sanity of this format scheme, invert 
a page of print and note that the upper half of all 
letters is smaller than the lower half. Try to write a 
word in the center of a sheet of note paper. It will 
be discovered that the visual center is not the mathe- 
matical center. Look at the " mock " or " bastard " 
titles of books. If they are not actually printed above 
the center of the leaf they will appear to be printed 
below the center. It is because of this pectdiarity of 
vision that the French style of pairing pages is justi- 
fied and necessary. In England this principle is rec- 
ognized only by a very few of the makers of de luxe 
editions. 

There is a grave physiological principle operative 
here, and it has recently been taken up by the psy- 
chologists, who are making some most important 
and interesting investigations into the operations of 
the eye in reading, with the direct purpose of sug- 
gesting modifications in printing, to favor the eye, 
and perhaps also in the forms of tyi)e £Eu:es them- 
selves. 

American presswork is also superior to the Eng- 
lish, but not so markedly superior. The English 
have clung to certain practises that Americans are 
returning to, after having tried to discard them ; and 
these practises have always contributed to the mak- 
ing of good books. We have been inclined to sacri- 
fice strength and legibility to delicacy of impression, 
and the result has not been appreciated by the read- 
ers. This extreme delicacy of impression has been 
abandoned by the best book-makers, and we are 
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able to vie with the English, and excel them ; as we 
unite strength with clean and clear impression, 
whereas they give a ragged efifect that is not as 
pleasing to the eye. The English are inclined to use 
blacker type faces than the Americans do, and they 
continue to dampen much of their book paper before 
printing. This has the efifect of exaggerating the 
normal strength of the type, by allowing the im- 
pression to take up a modicum of ink from the sides 
of the letters in addition to that from the face. This 
increase of color is very slight, but it tends to impair 
the contour of the types, as will be seen if the page 
is examined through a magnifying glass. Americ€m 
printers wet some paper, and some of them wet 
paper for books, but the progressive ones have 
learned to get the strength without doing so, and to 
produce superior book pages. 

In the matter of book bindings, as works of art, 
America makes no showing comparable to the work 
of the English. We have developed some exquisite 
artists, but their work is as a drop in the bucket. 
In the binding of ordinary books we excel the Eng- 
lish, and that we do excel is largely to the credit of 
the wonderful machines that are now in use. We 
have gained wisdom in the matter of glues and other 
materials, and the cheapening of the printing pro- 
cesses has encouraged publishers to expend a little 
more for bindings. Our ordinary books now have 
all the binding virtues we were wont to admire in 
the English books, and these qualities are perfected 
with us as they never were with the English. The 
better half of our ordinary books are now bound so 
that they open easily, and stay open, do not crack 
away at the back, do not get ''lop-sided " after hav- 
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ing been once read, the sewing does not break away, 
the covers do not warp. The cover designs are, 
many of them, very fine and original specimens of 
art. In this latter count we are certainly in advance 
of the English. 

The ordinary English books are not as well 
bound as they once were. The sewing is not as 
strong, and is often so loose as to allow the book 
when open to expose the stitches and the glue on the 
back. They are distinctly damaged with one hand- 
ling, so that they become "lop-sided." In many of 
the small details that go to the making of a good 
book, the English seem to have assumed that they 
may neglect care, and their books are not therefore 
as attractive nor as durable as ours. That this is a 
true and moderate statement may be realized by 
any one who cares to take the trouble to visit the 
book stores and compare the English books that 
have been imported in sheets and bound in America 
with the original editions bound in England. 

Paper is the only remaining considerable element 
in bookmaking, and concerning it we are in relatively 
thesamepositionasweareconcemingbindings. The 
English famish us with certain brands of handmade 
paper that are finer and more desirable for de luxe 
editions than is the product of the American mills. 
The paper made in America for the ordinary books 
is, as a whole, superior to that shown in the books 
that come over here from England. Qur papermak- 
crs have made a very carefol study of the question of 
paper for books, and the result is that the leading 
mflUs each have special lines of book paper that are 
of excellent quality and that is most skillfully pre- 
pared for its purpose. Publishers are able to secure 
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whatever efifect they desire for all kinds and sizes of 
books, and they &id that the papermaker is pre- 
pared to make anything they may require in the 
way of specialties to meet the need of exigent occa- 
sions ; and he will supply all the necessary expert ad- 
vice also if it is asked. The English papers used for 
these books seem not to have the fine printing sur- 
£Gice that is so characteristic of the American papers, 
and they are not as opaque. The English do not 
seek to '*bulk" their books as uniformly as we do, 
for which the papermaker maybe partly responsible. 
It is getting to be a custom in America to make 
books rather uniform, in thickness and in size, and it 
is a very good habit. The papermaker helps to do 
it, by making his weights to "bulk" so much for so 
many pages. The English paper seems more crude, 
less finished, coarser, less opaque, than the American 
used for the same grade of books, with the result 
that our books seem to be more like the finished pro- 
duct. 

When all is said that can be said for the Ameri- 
can book, we must confess that it is not due to our 
literary spirit that we excel, nor to our artistic ap- 
preciation of beautiful books. It is the never rest- 
ing American spirit of progress, the mania to im- 
prove and quicken everything connected with 
mechanics and material progress, that has forced us 
to the front. It is not the literary class that we 
have to thank. It is the printers, the papermakers, 
the type founders, the binders, the builders of print- 
ing and binding machinery, and the cover designers, 
to whom we owe our meed of gratitude for the 
agreeable fact that America is now making the fiinest 
common books. 



THE SE. VER LIBRARY OF DUKE 
ALBRECHT OF PRUSSIA 

BY TH. A. FISCHER. 

FAR away in the east of the German Fatherland 
lies the large city of K5nigsberg. It offers no 
great attraction to the traveler, neither in its land- 
scape, nor in its architecture, nor in the achieve- 
ments of modem industry. But it possesses within 
its waUs two unique treasures : a collection of raw 
and carved amber which is certainly the finest in the 
world, and a collection of books bound in solid sil- 
ver. 

The first Duke of Prussia, who was at the same 
time the last Hochmeister of the Teutonic Order of 
Knights, died in 1568. During his life-time the small 
library which bears the title of "Silberbibliothek" 
was completed. It consists of twenty volumes — 
fourteen Folios, four Qu€u^os, and two Octavo vol- 
umes. They are aU bound in silver richly chased and 
ornamented, just like the usual leather or morocco 
in other books. The silver is partly engraved with 
ornaments, partly shows plastic ornaments, the lat- 
ter always gilt. In some places enamel and niello 
are employed. Bach volume, moreover, has two 
solid cast silver clasps, gilt. Some of them have un- 
fortunately been broken off by the hands of thieves 
or through careless handling. 

The volumes were mostly the property of Duke 
Albrecht's wife, Anna Maria, who loved show and 
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magnificence in every form and shape. After the 
Dttke's death the coUection was handed over to the 
Schloss Librarian for better custody, but even here 
absolute safety could not be guaranteed. When 
in the Seven Years' War the Russians approached 
the city, the librarian on the 10th of June, 1757, 
received orders to safely convey the Silver Library 
and the Secret State-Papers to Kiistrin, where both 
were hid in the Casemates. In August, 1763, they 
were brought back again to Konigsberg. On being 
examined it was found that some of the precious 
volumes had suffered from wet and mould. Of one 
folio nothing remained but the covers. Fortunately 
the printed matter was of no great consequence as 
long as these covers existed. 

Again the library had to be removed, and suf- 
fered from the wars of the period when Napoleon 
threatened his invasion. By order of the king 
(December 16, 1806) it was packed up a second time, 
together with a valuable collection of coins, and car- 
ried to Memel, from whence it came back in 1807. 
On the whole, however, the volumes are wonder- 
fully well preserved. 

As to the makers of these splendid bindings, of 
some little is known with certainty; others are by 
Ntimberg craftsmen; by far the greater number, 
however, are by Konigsberg goldsmiths. We shall 
now try— as far as the limited space allows— to give 
a description of the best of these voltunes. 

Folio I. is a Bible printed by Hans Lufft, Witten- 
berg, 1546. Its silver cover was executed by Mas- 
ter Komelius Vonvend of Ntimberg. Almost the 
whole surface is covered with ornaments in relief. 
In this case they are all chased. There is a rotmd 
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centre-field with the arms of the Duke, the shield is 
done in red, green and black enamel on a silver 
gromid. In the four comers we perceive four gold 
medals of the Duke and his wife. On the two sides 
of the coat-of-arms are oval shields framed by a 
scroll, and ornaments of birds and tendrils in blue, 
green, and red enamel. In the other spaces the orna- 
ments are of embossed silver. Over the centre-piece 
Christ is seen blessing the world, at His feet a ser- 
pent. Below the centre is a "Patientia" sitting. 
In the background burning houses and wrecks on a 
stormy sea are intended for symbols of misfortune, 
which Christians endure in patience. On the two 
sides of Christ and on the encircling frame four em- 
bossed representatives of the History of the Creation 
are introduced. Lower down to the right and left 
of Patientia are two works of charity : Christ fed 
and Christ's thirst quenched. On the top centre- 
piece there is a legend in verse on a niello ground ; a 
similar one is below. 

The centre-piece of the back cover is filled with 
the coat-of-arms of the Duchess Anna Maria, the 
galloping horse, in red and blue enamel. Above it 
in high relief a ''Genius" rises on a shell; on his sides 
are two Victorias seated with palm-branches. Cor- 
responding to the "Patientia" on the front cover 
we have here a "Caritas" and a "Fides," the latter 
with the Cross of Faith and the Tables of the Law. 

The back is ornamented with seven gilt bands 
richly embossed with tendrils and swans; in the 
compartments between these bands are three cast 
little angel-heads soldered on, the surface showing a 
mauresque design. 

No less distinct from the group of K5nigsberg 
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bindings is the so-called Quarto IV., which is of 
Hanoverian workmanship and very likely to be at- 
tributed to Master Anton Mithoff in Miinden. This 
is the only volume where the text claims our interest 
besides the binding. It contains instructions {ans 
gantz mutterlicber woblmeinug^ a phrase which is 
untranslatable in all its tenderness), written down 
in 1545 by Elizabeth, Duchess of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg, for her young son Eric to guide him in his 
ftiture government. 

The silver mounting is not clinched on or 
screwed on to the wood, but only pushed on to it 
and held down by joint-pins, so that it can easily be 
taken off. There is no plastic ornament, not even 
on the clasps, which are only engraved. Each cover 
shows a gilt centre-piece, or rather two such pieces, 
the upper one square, the lower one slightly curved 
at the sides. On the two former ones the coats-of- 
arms of Markgraf Joachim of Brandenburg and his 
spouse Elizabeth are represented in blue, red and 
black enamel, whilst the lower squares contain on 
niello the titles of the respective Princes. The rest 
of the surface remained silver engraved with a leafy 
ornament and male and female heads in the centre 
of the frame. Between frame and lower centre-piece 
is an inscription from Genesis xzi. and the Book of 
Esther in allusion to the contents of the volume— 
motherly love and filial obedience. This volume 
early attracted the attention of the lovers of book- 
binding and heraldry as well as that of the his- 
torian. 

To the same group belongs, finally, the first of 
the octavo volumes, which shows a refined treat- 
ment of ornament, and a careful execution which is 
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wanting in the bindings of the Kdnigsberg gold- 
smiths. The work is attributed to Christoph Rit- 
terlein, the elder, of Niimberg. 

The cover does not consist, as with the rest, of 
wood mounted with silver, but of a solid silver plate 
pasted on to black velvet. Distinct also is the shape 
of the centre-piece and the comer ornaments. The 
surface is not engraved but etched, and the clasps 
differ from those of the other volumes. It almost 
appears as if the representations in the centre were 
intended originally not for book-covers but for some 
object that widened out towards the top or the out- 
side such as a cup or a dish. The piece is soldered 
on the surface and shows in high relief on the front 
cover the Crucifixion, on the back Christ on the 
Mount of Olives. In the background of the latter 
we perceive Judas and his myrmidons, entering the 
garden by a gate. All the figures are of great beau- 
ty no less than the comer ornaments. Under each 
centre-piece we can plainly distinguish the letter 
"N," the goldsmith mark of Niimberg, and a shield 
with three stars, the crest of the Ritter family. 

The book itself contains a synopsis of the Gospels 
of Andreas Osiander (1541). 

The seventeen other silver volumes are mostly 
attributed to Konigsberg goldsmiths. Prominent 
among these were Hieronytnus Kdsler and Gerhard 
Lentz. Of the former, the back of Folio III. shows 
the char£U!teristic treatment of figures and orna- 
ments of this master. The centre-pieces are 
embossed, the figures cast and screwed on to the 
surfiace. On the front cover they represent Christ 
crashing the serpent's head, on the back ''Justitia," 
the execution of which is rather clumsy. In the four 
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-eomers are the small seated figures of the BTangie- 
fists, characterised by their symbols. The two clasps 
are wanting, and the covers are otherwise damaged. 
The joining-pieces of the dasps show two bearded 
lions' heads. ' 

Lentz in many wajs surpassed Kosler. Hisoma- 
ments are less monotonoos, and technical^ he was 
the superior and more conscientious of the two. 
Otherwise both masters frequently used the same 
models and motives. All his quartos (three) 
show the same division of space: a round locket in 
the centre and square comer-pieces. On one volume 
the former represents in high relief a knight on a 
chaiger, who holds a shield on his left arm. Some- 
what different is the arrangement adopted on the 
back cover. Here the knight gallops towards the 
left where a cloud of vapour arises from the earth. 
As this is typical in the Renaissance for the Roman 
hero Curtius leaping into the chasm, we are prob- 
ably right in explaining this figure as that of Cur- 
tius. It is surrounded by an embossed wreath of 
flowers and lions' heads. The four comers are filled 
up with angels' heads and the masks of men out of 
whose mouths fire is issuing. The ornamentation is 
smooth on a lined ground, the back shows three sil- 
ver unadorned double-bands. 

The effect of the whole is highly artistic. The 
volume contains a Martyrology by Ludovicus Ra- 
bus, Strasburg, 1554. 

Two volumes of the Silver Library are attribu- 
ted to a third Konigsberg goldsmith with the name 
of Paul Hofmann. These are the so-called Folio VII. 
and Folio XIV. Of the two, the former is the most 
interesting. It represents a lozenge-shaped centre- 
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piece containing on the Jr6nt cover the^cos^of-ktms 
of theDukeandtheEhichedd^embOBsediand partly giltj 
partly adorned with sflver and nidld: Ori'the io\^er 
margin the date 1555 may be read. I'be front corveir 
shows in the loscenge the risen Christ in higli relStfj 
Before the open grave He stands With His feet 6ii A 
dragon. His right hand is raised in the act of •beiie'> 
diction; in His left H* holds the statoddtd of the 
Crbss. In the bflk!kgronnd we peircAvt khe thttec 
sleeping guards, atid^Ott the left, the thi^' MAiys 
and a rising sun. The engraved surfaolfe shows on 
the frontthe Bxodud of the Apbstles^. • 'In the tnMst 
of a wide landscape, filled in the foreground aiid een- 
tre with rocks, a garden and a river^ and in the 
background with a city, bridge and mountains, the 
Apostles, ten or twelve in number, are seen in diflfer- 
ent situations. Three are gathered together around 
a spring out of which one, of them is drinking. 
Others embrace ea6h other before ^thej depart' 6n 
their journey, whilst others again are already on 
their way. One of them is standing on the bridge, 
and another in a boat on the river. To the left the 
sun is seen in the sky showing a human face. On the 
back the four Evangelists are represented seated on 
chairs or on chests with books in their hands, and 
surrounded by a rich Renaissance architecture of 
pillars, arches, etc. On the left upper square we 
perceive St. John in the act of meditating. He looks 
out of a window where the Virgin with the Child 
appears to him. On his side is the eagle. To his 
right in the next square St. Luke is sitting reading. 
Below on the left are engraved St. Mark with the 
lion, on the right St. Matthew with the A,ngel hold- 
ing an empty scroll. 
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On the whole, however, the work of these K5n- 
igsberg masters, though creditable enough as show- 
ing the awakening of artistic taste in a place so far 
distant from the famous centres of the goldsmith's 
craft, is yet wholly dependent on others for motives, 
and only gives the rude promise of better things to 
come. 

To the English and Scotch travellers to these un- 
reasonably neglected regions of Germany we would 
recommend a visit to the new University Library at 
K5nigsbeig, where the unique treasures of the Silver 
Library of the first Duke of Prussia are now safely 
deposited and adequately housed. 

[Reprinted from * Books and Book-Plates;* The Book-LoTer*a 
Magazme, Vol. V, Part IV.] 



AFTER READING THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
IN GREEN PARK 

BY ARTHUR UPSON 

Oflf Piccadilly with its payement cries, 

Its maddening monotone of wheel and hoof, 
Here in Green Park primeval summer lies, 

How near, how yearning, yet how far aloof! 
O city, symbol of a world that still 

Heedless of beauty under heaven roUs I 
And thou, blithe meadow all with larks athrill 

Like poesy, that pasture of great soul 1 
Ye twain so sundered shall forever dwell 

A tumult and a blessing side by side : 
Here as to toilwom Argo once befell 

A singing island on a thundering tide 
Where men might stretch them out in glad release. 
We, too, much-wandering, hail this hour of peace! 
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r\ii January 23, 1783, our country's first " Library 
^ Committee" ♦ reported to the Continental Con- 
gress a list of books proper for the use of Congress, 
pointing out that in several important acts Congress 
had demonstrated by serious blunders that they 
would do well to have '' at all times at command 
such authors on the law of nations, treaties, nego- 
tiations, etc., as would render their proceedings in 
such cases conformable to propriety." The commit- 
tee pointed out also ''that no time ought to be lost 
in collecting every book and tract which related to 
American antiquities and the affairs of the United 
States, since many of the most valuable of these 
were every day becoming extinct; and they were 
necessary, not only as materials for a history of the 
United States, but might be rendered still more so by 
future pretensions against their rights from Spain, 
or other powers which had shared in the discoveries 
and possessions of the New World." 

This was apparently the first definition of the 
need of the American people and its representatives 
in Congress assembled, for a collection of books for 
practical and theoretical uses. The committee which 
formulated the need was headed by James Madison, 
who presented the report and asked that the Secre- 

* History of the Libraiy of CongrcM. Volnme 1, 1800-1864. 
Bj William Dawton Johnston, of the Library of Congress. 
Washington : GoTcmment Printing Office, 1904. (Contributions 
to American Library History.) Ulos., plates, 535 p., 4to, Pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress. 
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tary be authorized to buy- the books. Practical, 
hard-headed members at once raised the cry of pov- 
erty, or as Madiscm's record with dignity expresses 
it, "the inconvenidice of advancing even a few hun- 
died patrnds at this crisis;" and th?, ejcpnomists 
ppinted out thai; booka crotUii be more cheaply pro- 
cured at the conclusij^:Di of pe^ than, in time pf war 
Xhejr would not listen tQjSuggestions for the immed- 
iate purchas!^ i of . rthe most essential boolji^s. The 
T^^on^ vote^ Aowio^ the whole proposition, . 
*^^* ' Ti^ 1738,.^epresen^ Bibridge Oerry» pf Mas- 
^h;^sett3,^^i:^-6^ of bpoks for the 

ip[^ \ pjf , C^Qpgr^M,, f^i in June of tlie Tiqct year, as 
ch^i^^n. (n- this con^tpttee^r r^orted a catalogue of 
py<^l^^ B^(^^^ asked that Co^gt^ss vote a 

S][^a| 1|;)p^k.,appr^rifitioii of one thousand dollars 
^d a^ ani^^ual ^ppropriatipnof five hundred dollars. 
J'liia report was laid gently on the table.. Congress 
u,i^ ;thct boojks pf the New York Society Library 
during its. sessipns in that city, and those of the 
^T^ratyCppipaiiy of Philadelphia when that became 
thie deat pr government. They occasionally bought 
books that were in j^eat demand, such as a set of 
Bl^ckstp^ a^ Vatt^-8 iaw of tfaturj^ and^Na- 
tions. ^'. , V^.r-'.^r,.^"^: [');.-,'.. * ■ ' ; ■ - < • • - 
^ ! til JLSOjp^, ^^e./^^^ been removed to 

Wt^i^^^^ Tyiis np lending Tibtary^ 

(^^;cfgfref|si ^tf Aor^ tl]fc; ex 1^^^ of five thpu* 
cUjiaiJ^Ac^ jfo^ .A^^ ejqmpment of an apartnient in 
the Capitol ifor library purpbses, and for the pur- 
d&iie^ bf^fabokd. ^ liiereupdn Samuel Dext^, chair- 
&^ bf ^e -cptnij^itteej ordered -from tendon 740 
^Qpim^cj^, ttgp«r^ with thepi an mvoice pf £489 7s, 
This was the nucleus of t^ ipre^wt librwy} Pf Coat 
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gress; but that institution was not organized until 
1802, when under the leadership of John Randolph 
of Roanoke and the encouragement of President Jef-t 
ferscm, the Senate and House agreed on ''An Act 
Concerning the Library for the use of both Houses 
of Congress." The room occupied by the House of 
Representatiyes was turned over to the library, and 
John Beckley was appointed librarian by the Presi-? 
dent, at a salary of ''a sum not exceeding two dol-^ 
lars per diem for every day of necessary attendance." 

The History of the Library of Congress which 
has been compiled by Mr. W. D. Johnston extends in 
its first Tolume through the librarianships of John 
Peckley, Patrick Magruder, George Watterston, 
John Silva Meehan, and John G. Stephenson — from 
1800 to 1864, in which year Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
now revered librarian emeritus, was promoted to 
the librarian's office. For three years Mr. Spofford 
had been actually at the helm, as Dr. Stephenson 
went to the front in 1861, and left the work of the 
library to his assistants. 

So complete a history of our national library is 
the most fitting volume with which to commence the 
series of Contributions to American Library History 
that are to be edited and published by the Library 
of Congress, after being compiled by librarians rep^ 
resenting the several states. This first volume is so 
comprdiensive that one can not rtkr to its many 
topics. The history of the Jeflferson collection has 
never before been written; the way in which Con- 
gress, has handled its questions of administration 
and finance forms valuable, if not always edifying 
narrative. It is most interesting to read the debates 
that heated both the Senate and the House when, 
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on January 24, 1850, Henry Clay told the Senate of 
his discovery that the original manuscript of Wash- 
ing's Farewell Address was to be sold at auction at 
Philadelphia on February 12, and asked that jCon- 
gress authorize the Library Committee to purchase 
it. The eloquence of the sympathizers, the sneers 
of those who characterized the resolution as an at- 
tempt to extort money from the public Treasury, 
culminated in its passage in the Senate on its third 
reading. Several days later the question came up in 
the House, where there was more eloquence and 
more sarcasm over the price to be offered. Mr. 
Johnson of Tennessee '' asked in the name of his con- 
stituents and in the name of the American people, 
what was this whole manuscript worth? He pre- 
sumed that every gentleman on this floor had the 
Farewell address of Washington in its spirit, as cor- 
rectly printed. On what principle was this manu- 
script now offered to the Congress of the United 
States? ♦ ♦ ♦ Was there not the same reason to 
purchase the pen, if it could be found, with which 
the manuscript was prepared, or to purchase the old 
printing press and the type upon wUch the Address 
was printed ? ♦ ♦ ♦ If Congress paid a large price 
for this manuscript, there would soon be a dozen 
copies of the manuscript which Congress cotdd pur- 
chase. ♦ ♦ ♦ The opinion was becoming very com- 
mon that he who plucked the government most was 
the best fellow." 

Finally on February 12, the very day of the auc- 
tion, the House took up the resolution from the 
table and, after much wrangling, passed it— too 
late for its passage to do any good. The auction 
took place, as advertised, ''at 6^ o'clock,'' and the 
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mannacript was bought by James Lenox for $2,300. 

The usefohiess of the library was for many gen- 
erations hampered by the fact that only members of 
Congress and certain other privileged personages 
were allowed to draw out books, and that while 
any person could obtain admission to the reference 
library through a Congressman, the open hours 
were identical with those of Congress, so that de- 
partment clerks and all working people, in fact, 
were deprived of its use. As a resort for society 
people, however, it was a success. The Champagne 
Club, "a chronicle and critic of military and fash- 
ionable events and things, and criminal record of lit- 
erary and other misdoings," in 1835 described the 
reading room thus : 

" Crowds of pretty, fair ones with their pretty 
beaux filled the area and chatted and flirted and 
carolled their merry lays of laughter as they 
thumbed irreverently the hallowed and illumined 
page of ' Paradise Lost ' to look at the pictures or, 
disdaining the society of the master spirits of time, 
occupied themselves with the self-styled Byrons and 
living Tom Thumbs of the day. One old gentleman 
alone, almost hidden in a comer, seemed to be aware 
of the place in which he was, and to have come with 
the wedding garment to the feast." 

Alexander Mackay, in his Western World, 1850, 
''dwelt at length upon the advantages of the 
Library as a place for flirtation." 

In 1859, Maty McLane, in her LiA in Wasbing- 
ton, wrote : " When we paid our last visit we found 
it gaily peopled as usual ; couches filled with groups 
conversing in the customary library undertone, 
which is a drowsy murmur. ♦ ♦ ♦ Our eye fdl on 
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scYer^l of the habitute of the plax^e, tiznidly propitia^ 
ting' the attendant with small fragments of whis- 
pered (Conversation, . . . again glancing up from> 
their books with visible discomfiture as some gaily 
dressed belle, in all the grace of fashionable costmne, 
floated np to the same attendant (who is especiaUj 
the good genius of female bookworms) and begged 
to see some ponderous tome^ which she carelessly 
turned oyer, to the imminent peril of delicate lemonr; 
colored gloves, grievously interrupting our dderly 
friend, who, we have no doubt, devputly wis^cld €J\ 
female literati, and. this one e^)eciallyvin somedid-^ 
tant paradise not particularly specified." ^ > ' 

: The scope of the big volume before us will, not 
allow mention, even, of chapter after chapter of 
valuable historical narrativ^j nor of the. portraits 
and fac-similes with which it is illustrated* A 
thorough index makes all the contents avodlathte^ ' ^ 
The next volume should be even mote interests 
^ig, and the series of volumes of which this> is the 
first will form a record of which there i^ .much need. 



■li 
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NOTES 

Maj has seen some interesting sales in the New York anction 
rooms. Perhaps the most important thing that has changed 
hands is the famous "extended Ireland"— a name which suggests 
manj things to many men who do not know, but to the theatri- 
cal collector identifies perfectly the set of Ireland's Records oi the 
New York Stage which Augustin Daly used as the basis for a 
wonderful collection of Americaii> dramatic material— portraits, 
photographs, autographs, manuscripts, play-bills, programs, 
numbmng oyer eight thousand pieces. No one could have had 
better opportunities than Daly for getting together such mater- 
ial; and on the collection and its arrangement he spent some thir- 
ty thousand dollars. The text, originally in two volumes, was 
inlaid in folio sheets, and the illustrations inlaid and inserted, ex- 
tending the set to thirty-fiTe volumes. To these were added six- 
teen supplementary voiumes, the text by J. S. G. Hagan continu- 
ing Ireland's records year by year. The whole set made fifty-one 
foBo volumes. All the arrangement, inlaying, etc, were the work 
of Augustus Toedtebeig. 

At the sale of Mr. Daly's librarv in March, 1900, this set was 
bought bv Mr. Bvart Jansen Wenaell, for six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty doUars. Mr. Wendell has now been dispos- 
ing of some of tne books of which his house had gotten so full 
that there was little room for their owner, and at Anderson's on 
Mi^ 19 the bidding on the famous Ireland ran up to $6,664. 

Another extra-illustrated Daly book brought $1,200. This 
was David Oarrick's Life and Letters, 1831, two volumes ex* 
tended to six, with 885 extra illustrations, and manuscript notes 
by J. W. Croker. At the Daly sale Mr. WendeU paid $170 a vol- 
ume for this, and it has gained in value $180 in fiveprears' time. 
These prices show that the good old art of extra-illustration, 
when intelligently done, has not fallen so much into disrepute as 
the pessimists have been asserting. 

The second price of the sale was $5,305, which was paid for 
the original manuscript of Dickens's Sketches of Young Gentle- 
men, which had come directly from the hands of Mr. Chapman, 
one of the publishers of the first edition. This was a venr inters 
Siting manuscript, with corrections and other evidences of careful 
•tnd;^, and we do not get a chance at many Dickens manuscripts 
in tms country, thougn we see his personal letters often. 

More important from a literary standpoint was the holo- 
graph manuscript of Robert Browning's Dranuitia Penonae-^ 
the copy used ^ the publisher, with a presentation inacriptioa 
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bj Browning to Mr. Frederick Chapman. $3,050 does not teem 
an exorbitant valnation to place on such a manuscript. 

Mrs. Browning's manuscripts have not jet made so strong 
an appeal to the collector. There was a manuscript of her Anrt^- 
ra Liigb^ whoUj in her own writing and evidently corrected and 
alterea for use in printing the third edition. For some reason the 
printer had not used it ; and these corrections have ncTcr been in- 
corporated in the printed poem. This should hare added Talue 
to the manuscript. But it brought only $250, and the manu- 
scripts of three short poems sold for $180. Stevenson's Bodj 
Snatcber, in his own nand, sold at $875; Inring's story, Com- 
manipaw, brought $145 ; a short unpublished Foe poem $110, 
and a page fragment of one of Lincoln's speeches $290. 



A remarkable volume of autoffraphs has become the property 
of the Boston Public Library. The Fine Arts Society received it 
as part of a bequest from Arthur Croft, and gave it to the 
Library as its most appropriate resting place. Tnt volume had 
been made up by Gardner Brewer. It is an " autograph album" 
— with a difference. Cased in elaborately carved motner-of-pearl 
covers lined with blue silk, one is not inclined to take it seriously 
until he has examined the neatly inlaid and mounted contents. 
Then one finds, in a miscellaneous jumble of perhaps a hundred 
and seventy-five letters, documents and signatures, some things 
he would £^ve his head to possess. There are two personal let- 
ters of Washington, one ofrhomas Jefierson, letters from Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, John Jay, Fatrick Henry, Robert Fulton, La- 
fayette, the whole familv of Bonapartes, and many other men of 
historic importance. There are auto^aph copies of many poems 
by American writers, and English literary manuscripts as well, 
including Lamb, Tennyson, Dickens, Browning. The manuscript, 
in Robert Bums's autograph, of his thirty-eight line poem on 
The Rights of Woman, is one of the best finds. There are letters 
from famous actors, artists, musicians, and other notables. It is 
thought that the collection is worth about five thousand dollars ; 
and It fills many gaps in the autograph collections in the Boston 
FubUc Library. 



The Satwdaj Evening Post of Philadelphia began on May 
13 to print selections from the diary of Horace Traubel, one of 
Walt Whitman's literary executors and long a close friend. Mr. 
Traubel recorded many of his conversations with Whitman, and 
this first installment has many of the poet's comments and criti- 
cisms on contemporary writers and on literary things in general, 
and the prcjectea series seems likely to be of much interest to the 
Whitmanites. 
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Another interesting May salt hat been that of some books 
from the library of the New York Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. It was a Tery unusnal collection that was long in posses- 
sion of that Association, and an interesting story that went with 
it, of the fancy that William Niblo, of the famous old Garden, 
took to the Y. M. C. A. in its young and strugflinff davs. He be- 
queathed his own books to the library, and a fund with which to 
enlarge the collection. The trustee in charge of this fund, follow- 
ing his own taste and that of the donor rather than the practical 
needs of an association for working men, built up a collection 
that was a delight to the bibliophile and a present help to the bib- 
liographical worker. When the library was confined to close 
quarters in the old Twenty-third Street building, these treasures 
were packed away too closely to benefit any one ; but with the 
opening of the new library in West Fifty-sixth Street, the collec- 
tion was nyen every advantage. The new rooms were large and 
fitted with every convenience. The incunabula and early manu- 
scripts had a room to themselves, and an elaborate catalogue. 

But the habitues of a Young Men's Christian Association are 
not— we speak with no disrespect— interested, as a rule, in incun- 
abula and the fine arts. They want up-to-date books on subjects 
connected with their daily bread, sports, travel and fiction for 
their recreation. They spend no time over the miniatures in a 
Book of Hours when there is a swimming tank and a running 
track in the same building. There are exceptions, naturally, and 
the exceptions revelled in the library ; but associations cannot be 
maintained for the benefit of exceptions. The freedom of the ref- 
erence library was ofiered to all men or women who chose to use 
it ; but unless specially posted, the student who wishes to see earlpr 
printed books, mediseval manuscripts, or expensive art works, is 
going straight to Columbia or Lenox, to the sort of library that 
one expects to be rich in such things. Bxceptions have to be 
learned!, and this exception to the acceptedide a of a Y. M. C. A. 
library was not learned bv a sufficient number of people to justify 
the Association in devoting expensive quarters and a large pay- 
roll to the perpetuation of something that was not of the great- 
est ^ood to the greatest number, and did not make readabk sta- 
tistics. So the big reference library was abandoned, the floor 
made over to dormitories; the "usdtnr' books were made into a 
compact little one-man library which is still open for the consulta- 
tion of the practical man, who will find there many things of 
value to him; and the "ornamental" books went to the booksel- 
ler and the auction room. The prices at the public sale were not 
high— the collection had not been advertised by name -» vet six 
thousand dollars were taken in. and most of the books sold at an 
advance over their purchase price, so it was a Justifiable transac- 
tion, which satisfied all concerned. Yet does the heart of one bib- 
liomaniac cherish memories of many old books In a quiet roorn-^ 
books that were old, vet always young, the cradle-books. By 
this time they are cherished in many homes, and the place that 
knew them knows them no more. 
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Perhaps not many collectors wonld think of willing thek 
book treasures, whaterer bequests of cash th^ might thiol 
proper, to their Y. M. C. A. libraries ; and if the M were chanj^ 
to a W, th^ would open their eyes in astonishment at the sugge^ 
tion. Books to a Young Women's Christian Association ? Th^ 
disrespectful would think at once of pearls and caviare, and othd: 
things that may not be distributed indiscriminately. Yet at the 
Y. W. C. A. Library in New York City, a book— the right book— 
is more used and understood and appreciated than in almost any 
other library one can mention. Just one "collection" that li- 
brary boasts— a glass case containing sereral hundred dollars' 
worth of art books- Radnet, Owen Jones, and other standard 
works on decoration, design, costume and illustration— pre- 
sented to the library in memory of a girl long dead. Prom time 
to time books are added to this, from the meagre and uncertain 
frinds. A locked case, a special application at the desk, are 
thought by many librarians to put books beyond the pale of de- 
sire of the ordinary library worker. But stand at the librarian's 
desk when the art classes upstairs are dismissed. Being a man, 
you maj not enter the reference room ; but you shall watch a 
dozen girls with eager or earnest faces, waiting for the key, diTid- 
ing the books, reading, copying, taking notes. Not enough 
books for all, not enough room for all. The Association is poor, 
the building is small and old, the library is crowded. But the 
spirit of intellectual work is oyer it all, and in spite of the crowd- 
ing and the old-fashioned furnishings, it is a pleasant place to 
work, and women go there to get the best out of the books that 
are (with the exception of this one treasured case-full) set ready 
at their hands, that they may freely consult and compare, with- 
out any of the red tape that hampers the use of the greater li- 
braries of the city. Teachers, literary workers, musicians, artists, 
nurses, business women, and students of all things make this lit- 
tle library their rendezyous, and use to the last possibility of use- 
fblness the well-selected books they find. The cnr is always 
" More I " and the demand must g^o often unsatisfied, because, as 
we haye said, the Association is desperately poor ; there are many 
other things as important to proyiae for as the Libranr. and since 
the Association has felt that it must keep the control of its library 
in its own hands instead of turning it into the grist-mill of the 
Public Library, it has no longer the book fund with which for sev- 
eral years it was able to build up this good little library. Now 
once again it is "in the hands of its friends," and we wish that it 
might occur to some of our collectors that thh is a good place to 
bestow one's books and one's book fund, when one can no longer 
haye books and buy books for one's own delight. 

J8 

Studies in Ancient Fumitwre, by Miss A. C. Ranson, is j^b- 
lished by the Chicago Uniyersity Press in a large quarto edition. 
It has thirty plates and sixty text illustrations, showing the fur- 
niture of the Greeks, Romans, and other ancient peoples. 
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la Charles Henrj Hart's recently published Eagrmved For- 
traits of Waabiagton Is a descriptton and reproduction of a 
"small engraving " of Washington, the work of Panl ReTere. 
This engrayinff is noted as being found in *' Weatberwia^s Town 
and County Aunanad^* published in Boston by John McDougall 
& Co. The same portrait appears in The New Bngltmd 
PrimeTf printed bj E. Draj^ in Boston. A copy of this primer 
was sola at auction in April, 1904, for $100. And now another 
book has come to light which contains the same portrait. The 
library of the late Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Hartford, the well- 
known educator, has been recently presented to the Wadsworth 
Athenaeum, and has by that institution been deposited with the 
Watkinson Library, Hartford. Amon^ its consiaerable collection 
of New Bnffland Primers is one contaming the Rerere portrait of 
"General Washinfl[ton" with this imprint: "Boston: Printed and 
sold by John D. M'Dougall and Company, 1781." It will be re- 
membered that McDougall was the printer of the Weatherwise 
Almanack containing the Revere engraving. 



One of our most cultured collectors, Mr. William C. Prince, 
died in New York on Pebruaxr 18. Mr. Prince's philatelic collec- 
tion and his ceramics are well known to connoisseurs, and his re- 
markable collection of wood engravings is considered the equal 
of any collection in the world. On all the objects he collected^ 
writing have been received as authoritative. 

It IS understood that Princeton University is to be the fortu- 
nate possessor of the famous Prince collection of wood engravings. 



The first volume of Luther S. Livingston's important work. 
Auction Prices of Books, is out of press, and will be reviewed 
later at length. The entire four volumes may be expected by 
July, and will form a most valuable manual of book values as 
shown in the auction prices of the past twenty years. 



A new edition of Oscar Pay Adams's useful Dictionary of 
American Authors is out, brinffing it down to 1905. This is the 
fifth edition and contains the tuU names, dates, place of birth and 
titles of works of nearly ten thousand American writers. 



The latest issue from the Village Press, at Hingham, Mass., is 
a reprint of Browning's Rabbi Ben Bsra, with an editorial note 
by Robert Bruere, and woodcut illustrations by Will Dwiggins. 
One hundred and seventy copies have been printed. 
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The latest reprint in the Bnrrowt Brothers* series of earl j 
Americana is A Topograplueal Deweription of Vbrgiaut, PeanajU 
vania^ Maryland and North Carolina^ br Thomas Hntdhins, who 
bore the title of "geographer of the United States" nntil his 
death in 1789. SereraTmaps illustrate the Description, in partic- 
ular a large one, nearljr three bj four feet— "A New Map of the 
western parts of Virginia, Pennsjlyania, Maryland and North 
Carolina," which the text of the book serres to explain. As an 
appendix is reprinted Patrick Kennedy's Journal of an expedition 
from Kaskaskias Village to the headwaters of the Illinois in the 
year 1773, which is alio a rery scarce book. The Tolume is ed- 
ited by Frederick C. Hicks of the Library of Congress, who con* 
tributes a life of Hutchins and a bibliography of his published 
and unpublished writings. 



Some valuable private collections of books, prints, etc., have 
been put on exhibition this aprinff for the delectation of such of 
the public as cared to see them. This is a practice that should be 
encouraged. The exhibitions we have observed seem to be hiffhlr 
appreciated. They do not "draw," of course, like picture exhibi- 
tions, but those who do attend them seem very mucn to enjoy the 
privilege. 

A notable exhibition was that made at the Boston Art Club, 
under the auspices of the Sons of the Revolution. Mr. Henry W. 
Dwight, president of that organisation, allowed the display of 
his collection on the history of Berkshire Countv, Mass., in the 
Revolution, together with early Massachusetts history and the 
Stockbridge Indians. Documents, manuscripts, broadsides, 
maps, early newspapers, form a valuable local collection of about 
two hundred pieces. 

Jl 

At Hull House, Chicago, Miss Bllen Gates Starr exhibited, the 
last week in March, an interesting collection of her bookbinding. 
Miss Starr is one of the few American women who have studied 
the art of bookbinding thoroughly enough to produce well de- 
signed and finely executed bindings. Her teacher is Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson, and she put in considerable time at the Doves Bindery, 
where they do things well. The exhibition was largely of vol- 
umes bound for private collectors, brotu^ht together bv permis- 
sion for a week's publk view at Hull House, where Miss Starr 
teaches, and of which she was one of the founders. 



Houffhton, Mifflin & Co. announce a volume on The Haw- 
tbome Centenary at the Wayside^ Concord^ Mass,, Jvdy 4^7, 
1904, The addresses and letters which make U|> the anniversary 

rogram are all reprinted, and there is a portrait of Hawthorne. 

olonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson is editor of the volume. 
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The new format which we bare adopted^ beginning with Volume IX, 
has already won as a gratilying number oi new subscribers^ and of letters 
of approval from old ones. We have yet to bear from the kickers. Of course 
we expect to keep on improving, both in matter and manner. 

What we want now is to get at those quiet and modest book collectors 
whose addresses are never on ** lists of book-buyers " and whose names we 
have never heard. Any of our subscribers who will send us the name of 
one fHend who belongs to that delightful class of men who worship the 
book in silence, will be conferring a favor on two friends. 

Please send us your country address if you are out of town for the 
summer, or your new one if you have observed May£rst as moving day. 

Volumes I to VIII are still on hand in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant us in calling your attention to them as forming a library of biblio- 
graphical papers and news beginning with the Twentieth Century and 
bidding fair, in its new form, to keep step with the century for a long 
time to come. 

Volumes I and II are very scarce, and can be supplied only with a &w 
complete sets. Volumes III to VIII may be purchased separately, or single 
numbers ordered to fill sets. 

No indexes were made for volumes I and II, and those for other 
early volumes are out of print. In response to a steady demand for 
these we are now preparing a single index covering the £rst eight 
volumes. This will be supplied without charge to all who have been 
subscribers to the eight volumes, and to all later subscribers who will 
complete their sets by the purchase of the earlier volumes. 

PRICES, 

Volumes III to VIII, unbound, each % ,75 

Bound in buckram, each \^ 

Complete sets. Vols. I- VIII in numbers 7,50 

Bound in buckram with paper labels 10,50 

With each New Subscription and Renewal we will send, until the 
edition is exhausted, a copy of Frank A. NankivelPs poster, Mr. Biblio- 
crank, cut by the artist on three wood blocks, from which we have 
printed an edition of 650 copies under Mr. NankivelPs personal super- 
vision. The proofs pulled before lettering are all exhausted, and this is 
the only way in which this interesting poster can now be obtained. 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A set of Rare Books, each one strictly limited to a total original edition of 

fifty copies for sale in America; desired by Lacien Pissarro, 

and printed by him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, England. 

(A FEW COPIES. ONLY, REMAIN) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VALE PRESS: Being the Books published by Hacon 
& Ricketts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Frontispiece engraved byC. Rick- 
etts after the signboard painted by C. H. Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

SOME POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in five 
colors, designed and engraved by Lucien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters designed by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $10.00 net. 

CHRISTABEL. KUBLA KHAN, FANCY IN NUBIBUS & SONG FROM ZAPOLYA. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro. Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
bv E. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

ARbOPAGITICA. A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of England. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small dcmv 4to. $0.00 net. 

C'EST D'AUCASSIN ET DE NICOLETTE. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by F. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDE DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Flaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COEUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Flaubert. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LES MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Folio. 
Contents of Volume I : Salome, Lohengrin, fils de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25.O0 net. 

Contents of Volume II: Hamlet, ou Ics suites de la piete filiale. Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Frontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $25.00 net. 

DEUX CONTES DE MA MERE LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. Wfth a Frontispiece in gold and colors, 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarro. 
12mo. $17.50 net. 

ABREGE DE L'ART POETIQUE FRANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece, 
Title page and Decorations bv Lucien Pissarro. 8vo $6.00 net. 

LES PliTITS VIEUX. By Em'ile Vcrhaeren. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 

LES BALLADES DE MAISTKE FRA.NCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 
Square small Svo. $25.00 net. 

AUTRES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON ECOLE. 
Square small 8vo. $25.00 net. 

THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 
Diana White, and engrxivcd on the wood by P^sther Pissarro. Borders and 
Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 
Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16mo., bds. $4.00 net. 

ABOUT ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 
Press and a note on the relation of the printed book, as a work of art, to life. 
By T. Sturge Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Type books printed by 
Esther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick. in the order in which thcj- were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the " Brook Type" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 
at the Eragny Press, the Brook. Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANE. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BY 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DRAMA IN 
AMERICA 

BY OSCAR ^TBGELIN 

THAT a dramatic performance should have taken 
place upon a stage in North America prior to 
1730 will, I venture to assert, be news to most read- 
ers of this magazine. Such, however, was the case, 
and in the following brief sketch of Anthony, com- 
monly called "Tony" Aston, I shall, by the perform- 
er's own words, prove that he appeared in New York 
not later than 1705, and possibly as early as 1702. 
The earliest chronicled performance on the 
American stage which its historian could with any 
degree of certainty discover, was certainly not ear- 
lier than 1730 ; and so far as I have been enabled to 
ascertain, the earliest professionals who can be 

CopTrlffht, 1900, bj Thb Ijtssast Cozabctok Pksm 
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traced are **The Virginia Comedians," who per- 
formed in that colony about 1750. 

The little tract which contains all that is now 
known of Aston, is entitled : 

Thb Fool's Opera; or, thb Taste of the Age. 
Written by Mat Medley, and Performed by his Com- 
pany in Oxford : To which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, Written by Himself London, n. d. 
[Circa 1731.] 12mo, pp. 22+[2]. [Scene from the 
play, containing the only known portrait of Aston.] 

The writer begins the sketch of his life in this 
way: "Intending hereafter to write my history at 
large, I now oblige my printer with this cursory 
touch, in order to make him come down handsomely 
for what will be anon. I have often been in the mind 
to commit some criminal fact, on purpose to oblige 
him with my dying' speech ; but as I considered he 
would get more by my life, I was resolved to con- 
tinue honest and merry. *^ Aston stated in another 
part of this sketch that he would give an account of 
his American travels, but unfortunately it seems that 
he never did. Had he done so, a most interesting 
sketch of our earliest dramatic performances would 
undoubtedly have been the result. The comedian 
next addressed his readers in these following sen- 
tences : 

^^My merry hearts^ you are to know me as a 
gentleman, lawyer, poet, actor, soldier, sailor, ex- 
ciseman, publican in England, Scotland, Ireland, New 
York, East and West Jersey, Maryland (Virginia on 
both sides Cheesapeek), North and South Carolina, 
South Florida, Bahamas, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and 
often a coaster by all the same." 

Truly was Aston a "man of the world"— an 
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actor whose road experiences were many and varied. 

The next chapter in Aston's life relates to his 
family, and is given in these facetious words : 

" My father was Richard Aston, Esq., principal 
of Fnmival's Inn, and Secondary of the King's- 
Bench Office — and tho' a lawyer lived and dy'd an 
honest man. My mother was daughter of Col. 
Cope of Drumully Castle, County of Armagh, Ire- 
land. As for my relations everywhere, I don't care a 
groat for 'em, which is just the price they set on me." 

About his education and earlier employments 
the writer has this to say: 

"I was educated at Tam worth in Staffordshire, 
and was an unlucky, idle clerk, first to Mr. Randal of 
the Six-Clerks Office and afterwards to Mr. Paul 
Jodrel. 

•' Instead of copying bills I was prone to making 
verses, reading plays, and instead of going to proper 
offices I went to see Doggct, make comical faces in 
the last two acts." 

Aston commenced writing poetry at an early 
age, for he tells us that as " a poet I commenc'd at 
seven years, but a burlesque one, as thus writing in 
praise of peace, shows." The poem follows in the 
original. 

At what age Aston took to the stage as a means 
of livelihood is not known. Nowhere in his sketch 
does he give a date, so nothing is known about the 
years of his birth and death. He however tells us 
that he played many characters in Ireland, and re- 
turned and traveled with Messrs. Cash, Dogget, 
Booker and Mins. 

The exact date of his arrival in America is not 
known, but is supposed to have been about 1701. 
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He says that '' He arrived after many vicissitudes at 
Charles-Town [Charleston, S. C], full of lice, shame, 
poverty, nakedness and hunger — turned player and 
poet, and wrote one play on the subject of the coun- 
try." This would make Aston not only the earliest 
of actors in the colonies, but the first playwright in 
North America of ^hom we have any knowledge. 

The next chapter is probably the most interest- 
ing, as it proves beyond doubt that Aston was the 
first professional who trod the boards in the now 
metropolis of the New World. Who were his sup- 
porters ? Did he act alone ? Was there musical ac- 
companiment to his acting ? How interesting would 
the answers to these questions prove to-day ! They 
will, however, probably forever remain unanswered. 

Let us, however, follow Aston after his Charles- 
ton experience. He tells us that when nearly at the 
mouth of New York Harbor, the ship on which he 
sailed was blown to the Virginia Capes. After some 
time he arrived in that city by way of Elizabeth-Town. 

"There I lighted on my old acquaintance, Jack 
Charlton, Fencing-Master— and Counsellor Reign- 
ieur, sometime of Lincoln's Inn, supply'd me with 
business — 'till I had the honour of being acquainted 
with that brave, honest, unfortunate gentleman, 
Capt. Henry Pullein, whose ship (the Fame) was 
burnt in the Bermudas ; he (to the best of his ability) 
assisted me — so that after acting, writing, courting, 
fighting that winter — my kind Captain Davies,in his 
sloop built at Rhode, gave me free passage for 
Virginia." 

After leaving New York, Aston by a circuitous 
way arrived in London in August of the next year, 
and married '' a Bartholemew-fair lady." 
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The only known likeness of this early player is 
found in the frontispiece to the pamphlet which con- 
tains the sketch of his life. The frontispiece is a 
scene from The FooFs Opera^ and the portrait is in 
the upper left hand comer. The pamphlet itself 
seems to have been unknown to all who have written 
on American stage history, and none of them seem 
to have known that " Tony " Aston ever existed. 



AFTER READING AN OLD GOMEDY 

BY ARTHUR UPSON 

I close the book, thee in it, gentle mime, 
In undisturbed seclusion hid away 
'Twixt dulled morocco where shall none gainsay 

The obvious humour of a simpler time. 

So an old grandsire's chimney-comer rime, 

Secure in smiles of those who love him, may 
Never on cold, unkindred hearing play. 

But alway lire its crisp and mirthful prime. 

Here waits bold pleasant wit all undismayed. 
Unconscious of this devious age of ours, 
Forerer alien to our sighs and tears ; 

And here the sweep of fair, antique brocade. 
Perfume undying of foigotten flowers. 
And laughter ringing £untly from old years. 



THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE 
UBRARY OF CONGRESS 

THE great debt which our Library of Congress 
and all who use it owe to Thomas Jefferson has 
never been as fully understood as since the publica- 
tion of Mr. William Dawson Johnston's History of 
the Library of Congress. Since that publication is 
voluminous and the references to Jefferson necessarily 
scattered, it may be well to tell here in condensed 
form the story of his continued interest in the Li- 
brary, culminating in the arrangement by which his 
. private collection was transferred to it. 

When Congress, in 1802, passed "An Act Con- 
cerning the Library for the Use of both Houses of 
Congress," Thomas Jefferson was President of the 
United States ; and his first official act in connection 
with the Library was the appointment of a libra^ 
rian. We do not know what material he had at his 
disposal, but the appointment of his Virginia friend, 
John Beckley, does not seem to have been brilliantly 
successful. Beckley arranged with Josias King, en- 
grossing clerk in the office of the Clerk of the House, 
that King should ''label, arrange, and take charge 
of the books of said Library," and divide with the 
librarian the emoluments of the latter's office. In 
1806 King memorialized Congress to recompense 
him for his four years' labors, as he had not ''hither- 
to received the said compensation, as he had a right 
to expect, cdthough repeated applications have in 
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vain been made therefor, from the year 1802 to the 
present time [1806.]" 

When Beckley died, in 1807, President JeflFerson 
again thought he should make the office a reward for 
party loytdty. A letter to Secretary of War Dear- 
bom showed him to be of two minds in the matter, 
and it is interesting to note the entire absence of any 
consideration of the education or literary qualifica- 
tions of the candidates : 

"With respect to the office of Librarian, I have 
thought it best generally to give it to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, who being dependent 
on the House is, of course, bound to be complaisant 
to the members. In the present case I am strongly 
disposed to depart from the rule in favor of William 
Mayne Duncanson. He was in the very worst days 
of terror one of the four or five who alone stood 
their ground as Republicans in Washington and 
Georgetown. He is, I think, a very honest man, 
came here a very wealthy one, has been swindled out 
of his whole property, and now is in re€d distress. 
He is warm in his temper, and on account of some 
communications with Colonel Smith in Miranda's 
afifair and perhaps some acquaintance with Burr 
might, I fear, be rather unpopular with the mem- 
bers. But my confidence is that he would be and has 
been an honest man in all his purposes. I am a little 
puzzled, therefore, between doubt and inclination. '* 
Counsel prevailed, however, and to Patrick Ma- 
gruder, Beckley 's successor as Clerk of the House, 
was added the librarian's office with its thousand 
dollars' salary. 

If Jefferson made little effort to select a librarian 
capable of selecting the books for the new Library, 
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he was quite willing and able to perform this duty 
himself. In 1802 he prepared for the Library Com- 
mittee a catalogue of books proper for the Library, 
omitting all "books of entertainment," and such 
classics as members were Ukely to have in their own 
libraries, and including "those branches of science 
which belong to the deliberations of the members as 
statesmen,'' and history, the law of nations and na- 
ture, with a "parliamentary section,'' encyclopsedias, 
and dictionaries. Prom the titles proposed, the 
committee were to select each year such works as 
were most wanted, to purchase with the annucd 
fund. Jefferson added, "In estimating the amount 
of an annual selection, folios may be slated as cost- 
ing IV2 guineas, quartos a guinea, octavos 8 shill- 
ings, duodecimos 4 shillings, in England, and in 
France three-fourths of those prices, in neat but not 
splendid bindings." 

This list of books seems to have been followed 
by the purchasing committee for severed years. The 
only copy of it now existing, in the Jefferson papers, 
is quite illegible. 

The next year, 1803, Jefferson wrote to the com- 
mittee that Doctor Franklin's Ubrary was in the 
hands of a Philadelphia bookseller, who had prom- 
ised him to set moderate prices on whatever part of 
it the Library might choose to buy. Jefferson 
marked in the catalogue those works he deemed 
worthy of acquisition, and it is presumable that his 
advice was followed. 

By 1814, there were some three thousand vol- 
umes in the Congressional Library, and to the old 
classification by size was added a subject classifica- 
tion, which was followed in turn by folios, quartos, 
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octavos and duodecimos. The privUege of bor- 
rowing books had been extended to few outside the 
Senate and House, but the Library had become a 
popular place of resort, being the only place of "re- 
laxation'' which the Capital afforded. In August, 
1814, the British marched on Washington. The 
librarian had left the city for his health. His assist- 
ant, finding that the War Department was packing 
its possessions, ordered the books prepared for re- 
moval. Failing to secure wagons in Washington, — 
everything on wheels having been impressed by the 
Army— he sent out to a farm he knew, six miles 
away, for a cart with four oxen. With these, he 
made one trip after another to a hiding place nine 
miles out of Washington, where he secreted the most 
valuable books and papers. Within two days, the 
enemy had entered the city and partially destroyed 
the Capitol. Those books which remained in the 
building were consumed. The difference of opin- 
ion as to how much was saved has been great. 
The librarian and his assistants were severely cen- 
sured for having neglected to provide, in advance, 
means of transportation for the whole library. The 
British were reviled for permitting such vandalism 
by their troops. There was bitterness and lamenta- 
tion, not to be assuaged by the tenders made by the 
Washington Library and by a firm of Georgetown 
booksellers, that Congress should use their books. 
Congress wanted its own library, and refused to be 
comforted. 

At the same time that Jefferson was taking 
active interest in the affairs of the Congressional Li- 
brary, he was collecting for himself a private library 
whidi, he prided himself, was the best chosen collec- 
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tion of its size in America. The University of Vir- 
ginia, which was as the apple of his eye, was to be- 
come some day the possessor of this library, though 
he had once expressed to James Madison a desire to 
see it in a National University if such should ever be 
established. Here, however, was a real and immedi- 
ate need for his books. Within a month of the par- 
tial destruction of the old library, Jefferson wrote to 
Congressman Samuel Harrison Smith a letter to be 
laid before Congress. 

Dbar Sir : I learn from the newspapers that the Tandalism 
of our enemy has triumphed at Washington over science as well 
as the arts by the destruction of the public library with the noble 
edifice in which it was deposited. Of this transaction, as of that 
of Copenhagen, the world will entertain but one sentiment. 
They will see a nation suddenly withdrawn from a great war, 
frdl armed and full handed, taking advantage of another whom 
they had recently forced into it, unarmed and unprepared to in- 
dulge themselves in acts of barbarism which do not belong to a 
civilized age. When Van Ghent destroyed their shipping at Chat- 
ham, and De Ruyter rode triumphantly up the Thames, he might 
in like manner, by the acknowledgement of their own historians, 
have forced all their ships up to London bridge, and there have 
burned them, the tower, the city, had these examples been then 
set. London, when thus menaced, was near a thousand years 
old ; Washington is but in its teens. 

I presume it will be among the early objects of Congress to 
recommence their collection. This will be difficult while the war 
continues, and intercourse with Europe is attended with so much 
risk. You know my collection, its condition and extent. I have 
been fifty years making it, and have spared no pains, opportunity 
or expense, to make it what it is. While residing in Paris, I de- 
voted every afternoon I was disengaged, for a summer or two in 
examining all the principal bookstores, turning over every book 
with my own hand, and putting by everything which related to 
America, and indeed whatever was rare and valuable in every 
science. Besides this, I had standing orders during the whole 
time I was in Burope, on its principal book-marts, particularly 
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Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid, and London, for tnch worka re- 
lating to America as could not be found in Paris. So that, in 
that department particularly, tsuch a collection was made as 
probably can never again be effected, because it is hardly prob- 
able that the same opportunities, the same time, industry, perse- 
yerance and expense, with the same knowledge of the bibliogra- 
phy of the subject would again happen to be in concurrence. 
During the same period, and after my return to America, I was 
led to procure, also, whatever related to iht duties of those in the 
high concerns of the nation. So that the collection, which I sup- 
pose is of between nine and ten thousand volumes, while it in- 
cludes what is chiefly valuable in science and literature generally, 
extends more particularly to whatever belongs to the American 
statesman. In the diplomatic and parliamentary branches, it is 
particularly full. It is long since I have been sensible it ought not 
to continue private property, and had provided that at my death. 
Congress should have the refusal of it at their own price. The 
loss they have now incurred, makes the present the proper mo- 
ment for their accommodation, without regard to the small 
remnant of time and the barren use of my enjoying it. I ask of 
your friendship, therefore, to make for me the tender of it to the 
Library Committee of Congress, not knowing myself of whom 
the committee consists. I enclose you the catalogue, which will 
enable them to judge of its contents. Nearly the whole are well 
bound, abundance of them elegantly, and of the choicest editions 
existing. They may be valued by persons named by themselves, 
and the payment made convenient to the public. It may be, for 
instance, in such annual installments as the law of Congress has 
left at their disposal, or in stock of any of their late loans, or of 
any loan they may institute at this session, so as to spare the 
present calls of our country and await its days of peace and pros- 
perity. They may enter, nevertheless, into immediate use of it, as 
eighteen or twenty wagons would place it in Washington in a 
single fortnight. 

I should be willing, indeed, to retain a few of the books, to 
amuse the time I have yet to pass, which might be valued with 
the rest, but not included in the sum of valuation until they 
should be restored at my death, which I would carefully provide 
for, so that the whole library as it stands in the catalogue at this 
moment should be theirs without any garbling. Those I should 
like to retain would be chiefly classical and mathematical. Some 
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few in other branches, and particularly one of the fire encydope- 
dias in the catalogue. Bat this, if not acceptable, would not be 
ui^ged. I must add, that I have not reyised the library since i 
came home to live, so that it is probable some of the books may 
be missing, except in the chapters of Law and Divinity, which 
hare been reTised and stand exactly as in the catalogue. The re- 
turn of the catalogue will of course be needed, whether the tender 
be accepted or not. 

I do not know whether it contains any branch of science 
which Congress would wish to exclude from their collection; 
there is, in fact, no subject to which a member of Congress may 
not have occasion to refer. But such a wish would not corre- 
spond with my views of preventing its dismemberment. My de- 
sire is either to place it in their hands entire, or to preserve it so 
here. I am engaged in making an alphabetical index of the 
authors' names, to be annexed to the catalogue, which I will 
forward to you as soon as completed. Any tigreement you shall 
be so good as to take the trouble of entering into with the com- 
mittee, I hereby confirm. 

This letter was received with enthusiasm by the 
Joint Library Committee, who reported to the Sen- 
ate a resolution empowering them to contract "for 
the purchase of the library of Mr. JeflFerson, late 
President of the United States.'* The Senate {autre 
tempSy antres mosnrs ! ) passed the resolution without 
amendment or delay. The same day it went to the 
House for concurrence. It took long and heated de- 
bate, votes on several amendments limiting the price 
or otherwise fixing the power of the Committee, and 
two or three adjournments to consider, before the 
House, with an amendment ''that the Committee 
lay the terms of said contract before Congress, for 
their ratification,'* returned the resolution to the 
Senate, which at once concurred. 

The JeflFerson papers contain letters from many 
men, showing their appreciation of the rare oppor- 
tunity given to Congress to found a memorable 
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library, and extolling Jefferson for his public-spirited 
offer. Joseph Milligan, the Georgetown bookseller, 
who had sold Jefferson many books and knew the 
collection well, volunteered to arrange the library 
and care for it for one session free of cost. ** By this 
I would have it clearly understood that it is not my 
wish to fish for it for a permanent thing, for I would 
not accept a place of profit under any Government." 
O, rare Joseph Milligan ! 

The evolution of the library now became neces- 
sary. Mr. Milligan made a rough estimate that it 
contained sixty-five hundred volumes, and the value 
might be computed ''for a folio ten dollars, for a 
quarto six dollars, for an octavo three dollars, for a 
duodecimo one dollar" — making the total about 
$24,000. This estimate the Joint Committee ac- 
cepted, and reported to both houses. The Senate, as 
before, passed the bill without demur. The House, 
as before was dilatory and belligerent. One member 
moved to postpone consideration indefinitely. 

Cyrus King of Massachusetts, who had before 
opposed the purchase of the whole library, now of- 
fered an amendment, ''That as soon as said library 
shall be received at Washington, the Joint Library 
Committee be . . . directed to select therefrom^ 
all such books as, in their opinion, are not useful or 
necessary for Congress, and to cause the same to be 
sold. . ." This being rejected, he moved to recom- 
mit the bill, so that a section might be introduced 
" authorizing the Library Committee, as soon as said 
library shall be received at Washington, to select 
therefrom all books of an atheisticcd, irreligious, and 
immoral tendency, if any such there be, and send the 
same back to Mr. Jefferson without any expense to 
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him." This motion, Mr. King afterward withdrew ; 
but he continued to lead the opposition with such 
arguments as : " It might be inferred, from the char- 
acter of the man who collected it, and France, 
where the collection was made, that the library con- 
tained irreligious and immoral books, works of the 
French philosophers, who caused and influenced the 
volcano of the French Revolution, which had deso- 
lated Europe and extended to this country. He was 
opposed to a general dissemination of that infidel 
philosophy, and of the principles of a man Qeffer- 
son) who had inflicted greater injury on our country 
than any other, except Mr. Madison. The bill would 
put $23,900 into Jefferson's pocket for about 6,500 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, old, new, and 
worthless, in languages which many cannot read, 
and most ought not; which is true Jeffiersonian, 
Madisonian philosophy, to bankrupt the Treasury, 
beggar the people, and disgrace the nation." 

The opposition was strong, and doubtless sin- 
cere, many believing that the more practical necessi- 
ties of the day should have precedence; but at the 
final vote the House voted to concur vrith the Sen- 
ate, and on January 30, 1815, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was directed to apply $23,950 in Treasury 
notes to the purchase of the Jefferson library. 

In all the arrangements for transporting the 
books from Monticello to Washington, Jefferson's 
thoughtfulness and generosity of mind showed 
through his letters and directions. He arranged the 
books, and took a careful inventory from the cata- 
logue which had been in the hands of Congress. 
"This can be done only by myself, and admits of no 
help ; in doing it I must be constantly on my legs, 
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and I must ask indulgence, therefore, to proceed only 
as my strength will admit. I count on its taking me 
many days, perhaps a fortnight." 

He estimated carefully the weight and bulk of 
the books and cases, found wagons at half the hire 
asked in Washington, sent therefor waste paper and 
binder's parings for packing, and picked out the best 
roules for the week-long wagon trip. On the eighth 
of May, JeflFerson wrote: *'Our tenth and last wag- 
gon load of books goes oflF to-day. This closes the 
transaction here. . . . It is the choicest collection 
of books in the United States, and I hope it will not 
be without some general eflFect on the literature of 
our country.'* In six days the books were all safe in 
Congress Hall. 

In the meantime a room had been set aside in the 
building used for the Post Office and Patent Office 
and, since the fire at the Capitol, for both Houses of 
Congress and the Library. Also, a real Librarian 
had been appointed. Patrick Magruder, who had 
been Clerk and Librarian at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the library, found life burdensome from the 
criticism aroused by his neglect, and resigned. In 
March, 1815, Madison appointed George Watter- 
ston librarian — a man of literary ability, fine educa- 
tion and culture, the first man to take an intelligent 
and energetic interest in his office. He opened corres- 
pondence with Jefferson at once on the question of 
the arrangement of the books, and Jefferson sent 
him an account of the system of classification which 
he had devised. This subject classification was the 
first logical scheme that had ever been used in Ameri- 
ca for the arrangement of books ; and visitors to the 
Library were loud in their praises of the plan, which 
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placed all books about a particular subject before 
their eyes at one time. This system, though agree- 
ing with that of D'Alembert and the Encyclopedists, 
seems to have been thought out independently by 
Jefferson, on the basis of the Baconian classification 
of science. Augustus B. Woodward was at the same 
time working out his own more elastic classification 
schtaie, but Jefferson seems not to have acquired any 
of his ideas from Woodward, though the two were 
friends and exchanged opinions and criticisms. 

Jefferson's interest in the Library did not cease 
with the sale of his own books and the receipt of 
payment therefor. In 1820 he sent to Mr. Watter- 
ston a catalogue of Americana which had been sent 
him, and advised the purchase of those not already 
in the library. In a hundred other ways he showed 
how dose to his heart was the progress of the Li- 
brary. He also built up another library for himself, 
which at the time of his death numbered nearly a 
thousand volumes. This collection he intended for 
the University of Virginia ; but after his death it was 
found necessary to sell it to pay off the indebtedness 
of the estate. It was accordingly sold at Washing- 
ton on February 27, 1829, by Nathaniel P. Poor; 
and the Library of Congress purchased some vol- 
umes of Virginia manuscript records. 

As to the real value of the Jefferson collection 
there were many minds. We ourselves can never 
form an opinion of the whole collection, for the dis- 
astrous fire of 1851, which consumed more than half 
the books in the Library, destroyed about two- 
thirds of Jefferson's books. Contemporary news- 
papers were enthusiastic, and jeered at the objec- 
tors in the House. Niles's Weekly Register com- 
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mented, "It is strange that the rancor of party 
should penetrate even the temple of science, and that 
an opposition was made to the purchase of a collec- 
tion that any monarch in Europe would be proud to 
own. For such a library the British Parliament 
would have given £50,000." 

The American Register called it " an inestimable 
acquisition" and descanted on its exuberance in the 
classics, histoiy, geography, criticism and the fine 
arts. " The next generation will, we confidently pre- 
dict, blush at the objections made in Congress to the 
purchase of Mr. Jefferson's library. Party-spirit, 
darkling and chafing, spoke the language of an auc- 
tioneer or a chapman, and erred egregiously even in 
its huckstering calculations; for Mr. Jefferson's 
library was worth, and would, in all likelihood, have 
brought in the market at least double the sum al- 
loted by Congress to the purchase. We should be at 
a loss to fix the proportion between the price and 
the acquisition, if we took into the account the value 
of the latter in other points of view. This will be 
one day fully appreciated, without looking to the 
time when the Bibliomania may rage in the United 
States ; a period which may be descried, cdthough at 
the end of a long vista." 

A writer in the Richmond Daily Compiler gSYt a 
list of thirty-seven volumes, vnth the price which 
Congress paid for each, and the prices then current in 
London. The cost to Congress amounted to $300, 
while the market value of the books was showed to 
be $1,500. A correspondent of the Intelligencer 
added : '' It is such a library as cannot be bought in 
the ordinary mode in which books are purchased, 
because many of the books that are inestimable are 
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wholly out of print, and many in manuscript that, 
of course, could not be procured. ♦ ♦ ♦ For the 
satisfaction of calculators, however, I will barely 
mention the value marked in English catalogues of a 
few books which this library contains:— De Bry's 
Collection of Voyages, 3 volumes, £400 sterling; 
Purchas* Pilgrimes, 1 volume, £56 sterling; Smith's 
History of Virginia, 1 volume folio, £42 sterling, etc.; 
while the Government paid but $3 per volume.'* 

The opposition papers spent a good deal of time 
picking out the weak points, railing at the extrava- 
gant price paid, holding up the collection to scorn, 
and showing how Jefferson had made capital out of 
his country. This was to be expected. Doubtless 
the great statesman found it annoying, but it prob- 
ably did not seriously trouble him, as he knew better 
than his casual detractors how much his collection 
was worth. 

In reality, it was very strong in Americana, dis- 
covery and geography, Revolutionary history, foreign 
affairs and institutions, politics and parliamentaiy 
procedure ; with a strong classiccd and foreign litera- 
ture section. In physics and mathematics it was 
naturally weak. Jared Sparks considered the Jeffer- 
son collection more valuable than the rest of the 
library, which had cost about the same amount. 
George Ticknor was surprised at a freak of Jeffer- 
son's taste which caused him to collect the memoirs 
of court scandals. The many books presented to 
Jefferson with fly-leaf inscriptions from their authors 
were then not valued highly. To bibliophiles now, 
such as remain have marked interest. 

That so many books were destroyed in the fire of 
1851 was a lamentable fact for whidi there cotdd be 
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no reparation. The library had then grown to fifty- 
five thousand volumes ; of these only twenty thou- 
sand were saved. Jefferson's books were fortunately 
scattered, many being in the law room and two 
other rooms, where they escaped the conflagration 
of the main saloon. His legal books, then, his 
Americana and American history, and in fact the 
most important books of the collection were saved ; 
but many things lost can never be replaced. 

In 1848, Congress bought, for $20,000, the large 
collection of Jefferson's papers and manuscripts, and 
these have been found valuable indeed. The Wash- 
ington papers had been bought in 1834, the Madison 
papers in 1837, and Hamilton's papers were bought 
at the same time as Jefferson's, these four forming 
the nucleus of the manuscript department, which has 
grown to such admirable size and importance. 

The imperfect cataloguing methods of early 
days, and the ravages of the big fire, make it diffi- 
cult to place any valuation on the collection as a 
whole from a twentieth-century standpoint ; but we 
are thankful for what survives, and we have a dis- 
tinct impression that the Library of Congress with- 
out any Thomas Jefferson would have been some- 
thing like Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 
expurgated. 



BCX)K REVIEWS 

ONE of the most enthusiastic collectors of Whist- 
lerana in this country, and one of the most 
intelligent writers on his art, is Mr. A. E. GaUatin. 
Mr. Gallatin is also a deroted student of Beardslej, 
and has written much concerning both these artists, 
for magazine publication. Charles E. Goodspeed has 
published recently a dainty little volume containing 
five of these papers which deserve more than the 
passing form of the periodical. 

Whistler's Art Dicta, Whistler's "Realism," and 
an account of the Whistler Memorial Exhibition held 
in Boston last year, occupy the larger half of the lit- 
tle volume. The first is an account of the editions 
and contents of The Gentle Art of Makinff Enemies, 
illustrated with a fac-simile of a genial note of direc- 
tions firom the artist to his vamisher, and a type 
fac-simile of the title-page to the real first edition of 
the Gentle Art. This reads : 

THB GENTLE ART OF | MAKING ENEMIES : | EDITED 
BY SHERIDAN FORD | NEW YORK | FREDERICK 
STOKES & BROTHER | 1890 

This is the edition which Whistler's secretary, 
Sheridan Ford, had been aided by Whistler to pre- 
pare for the press. At the eleventh hour Whistler 
changed his mind and sent Ford a check for ten 
guineas, asking him to stop work on the book. 

^A. B. G. Whistler's Art Dicta and Other Essays. Boston: 
Charles E. Goodspeed. London: Elkin Mathews, MDCCCCIIII. 
52 p., Syo, boards, 6 fac-similes. Printed by D. B. Updike, The 
Merrymount Press. 
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Ford went on his way, and produced his edition sev- 
eral months before the version authorized by Whist- 
ler was published by Heinemann. The earlier or 
"garbled version" was "promptly suppressed, and 
the few copies which survived are, I imagine, worth 
their weight in radium." 

The first of the two Beardsley papers is a review 
of Aubrey Beardsley's Under the Hill, and other Es- 
says; the second, Notes on Three Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Drawings by Beardsley. These drawings, 
which are reproduced, are trifles, two of them sketch- 
es illustrating letters; but each is in contrasting 
style and they exemplify Beardsley's versatility. 
Beardsley and Diirer are compared in their works 
intended for reproduction and, allowing that Beard- 
sley has the advantage, in that his drawings were 
reproduced by exact mechanical processes instead of 
by inaccurate engraving on wood by inferior work- 
men, the critic claims "that Beardsley 's drawings 
are a great advancement on the woodcuts of the Num- 
berg master; that his work shows greater technical 
excellences." 

The Merrymount Press has made good work of 
this little volume, the press-work in particular show- 
ing admirable color and register. 

THE Hawthorne centenary celebrations* last July 
were the most important tribute to the mem- 
ory of a man of letters that America has ever paid. 
Of these celebrations, which were held in several 
places associated with Hawthorne's life and career, 

^The Proceedings in Commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniyersary of the birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne, held at Salem, 
MaMachnsetts, June 23, 1904. Salem, MaM. : The Emcx Insti- 
tute, 1904. 116 p., 22 plates, 4to, boards. 250 copies printed. 
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the exetxdses planned by the Essex Institute and 
held at Salem, his boyhood home, on June 23, were 
most varied and elaborate. The Essex Institute has 
issued a handsome volume in which are printed 
the text of the addresses that were delivered, and the 
letters and tributes read, tbgether with other docu- 
ments concerning the Hawthorne family and the 
Essex Institute Exhibition. The volume is well 
planned and printed, and remarkably well illustrated 
with twenty-two photogravure and half-tone por- 
traits of Hawthorne. Most of these are from 
photographs ; but there are also copies of Rowse's 
crayon portrait, 1866; Osgood's painting, 1840; 
Eastman Johnson's crayon, 1846 ; Cephas Thomp- 
son's painting, 1850; the Healey portrait painted 
for Franklin Kerce in 1852 ; Louise Lander's marble 
bust, 1858; Emanuel Leutze's painted portrait, 
1862 ; and the portrait painted for the Essex Insti- 
tute in 1893 from an 1863 photograph. The life-size 
portrait in oils by Caliga which was finished just be- 
fore the celebration, and hung on the walls of the 
Cadet Armory during the exercises of June 23, is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The list of portraits and photographs exhibited 
includes many of different members of the Haw- 
thorne family, and of diflFerent houses which they oc- 
cupied. There is also a good catalogue of the auto- 
graph letters, giving long quotations which one is 
tempted to re-quote. 

The addresses of Robert S. Rantoul, Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, Dr. Joseph W. Symonds and Dr. Edward 
W. Emerson are noteworthy additions to Haw- 
thorne Uterature ; and some of the letters, as those 
of Joseph Choate, Henry James, and Mrs. Humphrey 
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Ward, asstime the proportions and importance of es- 
says. Mr. Choate makes a strong plea for the erec- 
tion by subscription of a monument and statue of 
Hawthorne at Salem, on the site of the old Town 
Pump which his first literary eflfort made immortal. 

The papers read at the reunion of the descend- 
ants of Major William and John Hawthorne give a 
pretty fiill account of Hawthorne's ancestry, and 
the variant spellings of the name. 

The volume is altogether a very notable mem- 
orial of a celebration which was planned on large 
lines and carried out in a manner worthy of the dig- 
nity of our first great novelist. 

SO dainty and appropriate a little book* does not 
often lie on an editor's desk. Cased in well- 
designed paper boards, printed on an English hand- 
made paper, the red and black of the letter-press 
g^ves a charming effect. A well-colored round minia- 
ture decorates the first ballad-page. 

It is a compilation of ten French and ten Eng- 
lish ballads, with the tunes to which they were 
originally sung. The editor, Robert Steele, has se- 
lected those folk songs which seem to him best to 
represent the popular poetry of the two countries. 
**The King's Ballad" was written by Henry VHI.; 

^Some old French and English Ballads. Edited by Robert 
Steele. 60 p. illus. Syo, 200 paper and 10 vellum copies. Colo- 
phon : This edition of Old French and English Ballads has been 
edited bj Robert Steele. The frontispiece has been designed and 
engraved on the wood bj L. Pissarro. The mnsic type has been 
designed specially for this work from XVIth century models. The 
book has been printed by E. & L. Pissarro at their Eragny 
Press, The Brook, Hammersmith, and finished in Febmary. 
MCCCCMV. 
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but it became the song of all Tudor England. 
**U amour de moV^ was bom at the Court of France, 
but no song of its century so held the love of the 
common people. None of these ballads are later 
than the sixteenth century. 

The editor, Mr. Steele, has chosen the oldest of 
the many variants that are always to be found in 
any old ballads and. their tunes. The type used for 
the musical notation is designed after a sixteenth 
century model, and the notes are printed in black on 
a five-line staff in red. The editor has chosen to 
omit all indications of time and rhythm, as anachro- 
nisms in sixteenth century music. Prom that point 
of view none can quarrel with him ; but one may feel 
a justifiable irritation at his somewhat toploftical 
asseveration that "Bars are a device to awaken a 
sense of rhjrthm in those naturally deficient in it." 
To be consistent with that theory, he should have 
omitted the punctuation from the text printed under- 
neath his barless notes, as well as the capitals an- 
nouncing the beginning of each new poetical line. 
Poetical rhythm has by nature much more latitude 
than musical rhythm. One need not think very 
deeply to see that the only reason sixteenth century 
music is left unbarred while sixteenth century verse 
is lined and punctuated, is that music and its nota- 
tion are a modem art. The expression in ink of its 
rhythmical divisions had not yet been thought out, 
at a time when poetical rhjrthm had long been crys- 
tallized into conventional forms. 

The typography of the book deserves only praise, 
and the registration of the two colors, a difficult 
task on the irregular hand-made paper, is especially 
commendable. 



NOTES 

The city of Ravenna , where Dante's grave attracts pilgrims 
and students, is to possess an unrivalled Dante Museum and 
library. A memorial has been contemplated for some time, and 
by public subscription quite a fund has been raised. This will 
probably be used to provide a suitable building for the Olschki- 
Pasolini collection. M. Leo Olschki's devotion to the study of 
Dante is known to all who love the poet. His excellent magazine, 
La BiblioBlia, has contained some very important papers, oescrip- 
tions of Dante manuscripts, editions, portraits, etc. The informa- 
tion given there has been absolutely correct and at first hand, 
taken from M. Olschki's famous collection, which he has recently 
greatly augmented. 

Another famous collector of Dante is Prince Pier Dtdderio 
Pasolini, whose wife has joined him in eager xmrsuft of Danle 
material. Their collection was alreadv a verv unusual one, and 
now they have bought M. Olschki's wnole collection. This gives 
them an exceedingly^ unusual collection, to which more material 
will naturally gravitate, and the town of Ravenna should profit 
thereby. Already there are nearly every edition and translation 
of the DiYina Commedia, The Venetian edition of Wendelin of 
Speier, with the bio^aphy b^ Boccaccio and Benvenuto da 
Imola's commentary, is the earliest edition — 1477 — in the collec- 
tion. The three editions printed in 1472 at Foligno, Mantua 
and Jesi, are practically extinct. 



In the Boston Transcript for May 10 is a resume by Robert 
Roden of the highest prices that have been paid for boolu at auc- 
tion since 1812. Mr. Roden gives memoranda of the date of sale, 
condition of copy, etc., as wdl as the selling price, of one hundred 
books that have sold for $2,500 or more from 1812 to 1904. The 
highest price on record for a single volume is £4,950, which, 
strangelv it sounds to our twentieth century ears, was bid away 
back in 1884, for Fust and Schoefier's Mentz Psalter, 1459, the 
second book printed with a date. This rare and important book 
now belongs to Mr. J. P. Morgan, who doubtless paid much more 
for it. It was exhibited in May at Columbia University Library. 
The price recorded was paid at the Thorold sale ; at which was 
sold also a paper copy of the Gutenberg Bible, for £3,900, which 
was afterwara shown to be defective and resold for £2,950. 

Not many of the sales cited occurred earlier than the eiffhtleii, 
and the very early date of 1812 is harked back to only tor the 
sake of the Duke of Roxburghe's copy of Caxton's Recoyell of the 
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Historka of Trojta^ 1474, lacking only one leaf, whkh sold in 
that year for £1,060.10. 

Vlhiere the present resting-place of these rare books is known 
to Mr. Roden, it has been given, and it is interesting to observe 
that over half of the famous hundred now rest on American soil, 
though only three are of American origin,— Bliot's Indian Bible, 
1661-^, the finest known copy, which sold at £580 in London, in 
1888, and was bought later by Mr. B. D. Church for $5,000; 
Washington's copy of his OScial Letters to Congress^ of which 
the hiRh price, $2,810, was of course caused by the association ; 
and the ''extended Ireland," which has been resold since the list 
was compiled for $6,664. 

A second point emphasized by an analysis of this list is that 
the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan contains almost as many 
books of great price as half the rest of the country. Sixteen of 
the list are designated as belonging to Mr. Mor;p^an, including the 
two highest priced ones. For uie sixteen he paid something over 
$125,000, or nearly $8,000 per volume. This is for real books, 
remen&ber, books that have survived the centuries, most of them, 
and not subscription monstrosities (though that Mr. Morgan is 
a subscriber to the St. Dunstan Dickens is borne on the breeze by 
every clippings bureau). Mr. Morgan's big library is perhaps the 
most interesting, in the reality otits present huge and valuable 
collection and the possibility of its future dispersal, that has ever 
been in one man's hands. 



The public is not made to wait, however, until Mr. Morgan's 
books pass into other hands before having an opportunity to ex- 
amine them. At Columbia University, from May 1 to 20, a 
^selection of his collection of early printed books was exhibited, 
^ >J^ in r^a^g^ of ^r. Sim^f V^jitr^' atinwtnpr the promss of printing 

.X ""T from 1454 to 1501. The vellum copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 

1454^6, which sold at the Ashburnham sale in 1897 for £4,000, 
was the first book in the exhibit. Mr. Morgan has also a paper 
copv. The Fust and Schoeffer Latin Psalter of 1459 was next, 
with its lar^e colored initial letters, showing the first use of two 
colors in printing from types. This is the copy for which Qua- 
ritch paid £4,950 at the Thorold sale in 1884, and kept the rest 
of his life, as he could not sell it at his catalogued price of £5,250. 
It is said that $26,000 is the price Mr. Morgan paid the youn^ 
Quaritch for it. There are twelve other copies of this, of which 
deven are in college or public libraries, the twelfth in a private 
German collection. 

Gutenberg's Catbolicon, his second work and the fourth dated 
incunable (1460), is followed by Swr^nheym & Pannartz's Lac- 
tantias, 1465, the first Italian imprint; Wendelyn de Speyer's 
LtTjr, 1470, and Jenson's De Ciritate Dei of Augustine, 1470, 
boui on vellam and illuminated after the manner of the best con- 
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temporary mannacripts ; the first book with printed title-page, 
which was Ratdolt's Kalendario, 1476; and examples of me 
other jrreat printers of the fifteenth century. 

OtBnglish incunabula, there were the rarest of Caxtons. Mr. 
Morgan's Book ofjasoa, printed at Bruges about 1477, is the 
finest of the seven known copies ; and of the second Caxton edi- 
tion of the Canterbury Tides, 1484, one saw on exhibition the 
only perfect copy. The successors of Caxton were well repre- 
sentee! as well. The exhibition was well-planned and of great 
educational value ; and the fact that it so satisfactorily covered 
the ground, and that it was made up only of a small selection 
from the mass of material in the collection, gires a vivid idea of 
the extent of the great Morgan library. 



The Grolier Club intends to publish next season two impor- 
tant volumes continuing the Catalogue of Original and Barfy 
Editions oi Some of t& Poetical and Prose Works of Englisb 
Writers from Langland to Prior, which was issued by the Club in 
1893. The second volume, which will be ready in October, treats 
of Bnglish writers from Wither to Prior, and will describe nearly 
three hundred and fifty titles, some of the editions noted being 
unknown before. Most of the copies described belong to members 
of the Club, though it has been necessary at times to draw on 
the British Museum or some other English source for a very rare 
imprint. 

The same arrangement is followed as in the volume of 1893 — 
a chronological bibliography of each author in alphabetical order. 
The third volume will have indexes of printers, publishers, and 
engravers. The collotype process is used for reproductions of 
titles. Pour hundred copies are being printed on hand-made paper 
and three on vellum. 



The Pranz Hauser collection of Bach, which has been in the 
hands of Joseph Hauser from the death of his father in 1870 
until his own demise last year, is now installed in the Royal 
Library of Berlin. The original editions of manv of Johann 
Sebastian Bach's and Bmanuel Bach's musical works have thus 
been acquired, and a large collection of the original manuscripts, 
including that of The Passion according to St. Luke. 



The second volume of Luther Livingston's Auction Prices oi 
Books is ready for distribution, carTyinjg^ the alphabet from D to 
L. The first volume has met with wide favor, and the second 
brings this important compilation half way toward completion. 
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The print department of the Lenox Library — ^yes, Purist, we 
know that we should saj " at the Lenox Library building of ^e 
New York Public Library, Astor, Tilden, and Lenox foundations." 
But let the rising generation learn that riraiarole while it is very 
little and its bones are very brittle. We old fogies will stick to our 
old names till the old buildings are forsaken. Da capo — the print 
department of the Lenox Library has arranged a most interesting 
display of colored prints of the Japanese-Russian War. These are 
partly Russian, partly Japanese. The Russian devotes himself, in 
the main, to caricaturing nis small opponents; and his descriptive 
pictures show little heed for historical truth. The Japanese prints 
are mostly descriptive, and are apt to have queerly phrased Eng- 
lish titles. An uncomfortable feehng is produced by a comparison 
of the Japanese pictures of this war with those of the Japanese- 
Chinese War. Then the old method of printing from woodblocks 
with colored inks still prevailed, but in the intervening tei^ years 
the Japanese have learned the facile and inartistic process of dheap 
colored lithography, and the character of his prints has changed 
for the worse. It is a pity, just as the better part of America has 
learned to rely on Japanese taste as nearly infallible, chat Japcui 
should allow herself to be arti^stically seduced by the methods of 
cheap American illustration. 



A New York book-shop has on exhibit a Bible which belonged 
to John Milton, and contains his signature, "John Milton &b. 
24: 1654," written on a slip of paper pasted inside the front 
cover. On a fly-leaf at the end is the signature of Elisabeth Min- 
shull, who became Milton's third wife, and whose later signature, 
" Elizabeth Milton, 1664," appears on the title-page to the New 
Testament. On a flv-leaf is written also a note "Dec ye 27, 
1714, 1 gave this book to my mother, the widow Mathews, but iif 
she dyes before me, I desire that it should be retorn to me againe. 
Wm. Matthews." The book has belonged for some vears to a 
New York collector who bought it in London. The Milton signa- 
ture seems to be unquestionably genuine. This is one of the 
books whose associations appeal most peculiarly. The Bible 
from which the writer of Paradise Lost may have gotten most of 
his Scriptural knowledge and inspiration — here is a combination 
of book and man, productive ol a wonderful result. The men 
who have owned it, from Milton's day to this, must, if they were 
possessed of any imagination whatever, have spent many hours 
turning its leaves or sitting in revery before it. A preacher should 
be moved to unwonted eloquence at the thougnt of it. The 
writer might himself have been inspired to elaborate futrher on 
the theme, had his eye not fallen on the commentary of "The 
Bibliophile" in the New York .BFen/n^Post— that same "Biblio- 
phile" whose bibliophilic stjrle is always so quaintly and uncon- 
sciously humorous, as when he heralds a supposedlv exclusive and 
never-hithertofore-disdosed bit of book gossip witn the coy i 
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tion "A little bird recently whispered in the Bibliophile's ear. .'* 
The Bibliophile puts it pat! ''This relic ... is one of the 
most important pieces ot provenance in the country." 

" Provenance*' is a good word. " Provenience" is better. The 
Century Dictionary says so. We have used both in our day, and 
thought we knew what the word meant. We looked it up, for 
safe^, and our thought was confirmed. We and the Century 
Dictionary think it means "origin, source, place of production, 
derivation or discovery." We tdl you, so that you may fi^re it 
out what "the Bibliophile" means by "an important piece of 
provenance.*' If you can not make it out, ask him. He may know. 



On further perusal of "the Bibliophile's" weekly bibblings, 
we find that ''provenance" is a great pet of his; and we are 
forced to admire the ingenuity with which he trots it in on any 
occasion, even as did the famous teller of the one story of the gun 
and the wonderful dog. He mentions Hawthorne's cop v of ShSce- 
speare "among interesting bits of provenance." He refers to "the 
collector of 'provenance'" — using quotation marks this time to 
rubricate his pet word. That it is a quotation, in this sense, from 
anjrbody but "the Bibliophile" himself, we refuse to believe. His 
entire originally is one ot his charms. A collector whispered into 
our ear the other day the opinion that since its founding The 
Evening Postf had never before bad such a " bibliophule " on its 
staff; and a bookseller, who might be in his fellow tradesman's 
secrets, rejoined "You will never find his news any other place — 
except in the booksellers' and auctioneers' catalogues.'' And 
some people say the " Bibliophule" is no bibliophile at all, but a 
humble young man trying to be a bookseller. 



The three known copies of the first edition of Shakespeare's 
Richard IZIhave been added to by a fourth copy recently discov- 
ered in a private house at Great Missenden, London. It was 
greatly coveted by Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodfi;e, who made a 
cash offer for it of eight hundred pounds. The lady in whose pos- 
session the treasure was found had too high a regard for it to dis- 
pose of it at this price, however, and had it insured for a thousand 
pounds. 

Jl 

Marion H. Spielmann is writing a life of Kate Greenawav, of 
which the Putnams will be the American publishers. It will in- 
clude an autobiographical account of Miss Greenaway's child- 
hood, and her long and charming correspondence with Ruskin, 
her letters beinf constantly embellished with pen-and-ink sketches. 
A few of Miss Greenaway's best known pictures will be reproduced 
in colors, together with other work tnat has never before been 
published. 
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The following is an incomplete list of the books of a biblio- 
graphical nature that have been issued bj American imbllshers 
since the first of January. The list is maii^ compiled from the 
semi-annual cumulation of The Publiabers' Weekfy : 

American Catalogue, 1900-1905. Publishers' Weekly. 

Browne, Nina B. A Bibliography of Hawthorne. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Bnglish Catalogue of Books for 1904. Publishers' Weekly. 

Evans, Charles. American Bibliography. Vol. 2. Privately 
printed. 

Ford, Worthington C. Bibliography of the Massachusetts 
House Journals, 1715-1776. Vol.4. Privately printed. Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. 

Ford, W. C. Papers of Tames Monroe listed in chronological 
order from the original MSS. in the Library of Congress. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Greenwood, Bdgar. Classified Guide to Technical and Com- 
mercial books ; a subject-list of the principal British and American 
works in print. Van Nostrand. 

Griffin, A. P. C. List of references on primary elections, 
particularly direct primaries: and Select list of rdferences on 
impeachment. Government Printing Office. 

Jessel, Frederick. Bibliography of Works in Bnglish on Play- 
ing Cards and Gaming. Longmans. 

Livingston, Luther S. Auction Prices of Books ; a represen- 
tative record . . . from the commencement of Bnglish Book- 
Prices current in 1886 and American Book-Prices Current in 1894, 
to 1904. In 4 vols. Vol. 1. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

McCurdy, Robert M. Holidays ; a bibliography of articles 
relating to holidays. Boston Book Co. 

MacLean, John P. Bibliograi)hy of Shaker literature ; with 
an introductory study of the writings and publications pertain- 
ing to Ohio believers. F. J. Hecr. 

Paltsits, Victor H. Bibliographv of the Writings of Baron 
Lahontan. Privately printed. McClure. 

Thomson, J. C. Bibliography of the Writings of Tennyson. 
Stechert. 

Wegelin, Oscar. Barly American Plays, 1714-1830. Second 
edition, revised. Literary Collector Press. 

Wright, J. O. and Shlpman, Caroline. Catalogue of Books by 
Bnglish authors who lived before theyear 1700 forming a part of 
the library of Robert Hoe. 5 vols. Illustrated. G. H. Richmond. 



Richard Le Gallienne, in the course of a not very lonff life, has 

gathered "by purchase and gift" a good many books about 
im. For the last several years he has spent most of his time in 
the States, where there are many people who dearly love a poet 
when the:f cannot get a lord to love. Not having a sufficiently 
fixed habitation in this country to justify the installation of a 
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library here, Mr. Le Gallienne's books were left in London to eat 
their heads off in storage. Recently Mr. Gallienne has imported 
this collection, catalogued it, (what handsome bouquets ne has 
found occasion to hand hinueli in the process I) and put it up at 
Anderson's for dispersal, prefacing his catalogue witn a poetical 
epistle to the prospective buyers. The sale occurred on May 5, 6 
and?. 

Mr. Le Gallienne's literary acquaintance has been large, and 
there was a i)leasant group of presentation copies and several 
good manuscripts of his contemporaries. An interesting relic was 
the original manuscript, almost complete though torn and mended, 
of Barry Cornwall's memoir of Charles Lamb. The original shows 
some variations from the more toned down printed version. It 
sold for fifty dollars. The works of the younger men went low, 
the best prices being $50 for the manuscript of William Watson's 
Father of the Forest, and $46 for that of Stephen Phillips's A 
Dead Woman. A mystery was the low price at which the bidding 
stopped on the first edition of Izaak Walton's Ufe of Dr, Sander- 
son, with a presentation to his friend " Mistress Ann King." This 
only went up to $27. 

A number of Mr. Le Gallienne's own manuscripts were sold— 
the first instance we recall of a poet with enough of an eye for the 
commercial possibilities of his works to catalogue his own manu- 
scripts for the auctioneer. The bidding was not over enthusiastic. 
His version of the Rnbaqrat brought $90, and The Quest of the 
Golden Girl, $155. Nothing else brought Quotable prices. 

What the bidders wanted was Oscar Wilde. There has been a 
surprisingly lively demand recently for Wilde material of all sorts. 
The highest price of the sale was paid for Wilde's copy of Hero- 
dotus, the Oxford version, Greek text, two volumes, London, 
1874. These were interleaved and annotated by Wilde, with his 
translations of passages; and two bidders ran up the price to 
$1,320. The manuscript of Wilde's essay On the Decay of Lying 
brought $376; his Dogmas^ on four pages folio, $250; eleven 
pages of notes, $115 ; nve paxes of nqtes, $65 ; The Birthday of 
the Little Princess, 36 pages foUo, signed twice, $365. The Paris- 
ian first edition of Salome, with Wilde's autograph, went for 
$120 ; and the corrected galley proof of The FiAerman and His 
Soal, for $60. 

The Morning Telegraph headlined ** Edmund Gosse for Four 
Cents" and reported that a presentation copy of his Gossip in a 
Library sold for that sum at the second dayji sale— which was a 
base libel on that prince of booktalkers. Four dollars is a low 
enough price, but that four-cent bid and its acceptance are a 
nightmare of the Telegraph* s young man. 



The Burrows Brothers Company have issued the first volnme 
of their comprehensive History of the United States, on which Dr. 
Elroy McKendree Avery has been working many years. Dr. 
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Ayery has been best known as a writer on physics ; bat this his- 
tory has been the project nearest his heart for nearly a quarter- 
centniT, and it was eighteen years ago that he made an agreement 
with Charles W. Barrows to write the work for him. Bight 
years were calculated to be the time necessary to finish the work, 
bat eighteen haye proyed none too many. Meantime the Barrows 
Brothers haye reprinted many of the historical sources of our 
colonial history, and haye published the Jesuit Relations and 
other Americana, the whole scheme leading up to this thorough 
and authoritatiye history. 



The American Antiquarieui Society, which has its headquar- 
ters at Worcester, Mass., and can boast a history of oyer ninety 
years, is publishing the diarr, from 1805 to 1828, of its first 

S resident, who was Isaiah Thomas, the pioneer printer. The 
iary is a side light on the history of Thomas's day, as well as an 
exposition of his own career as a printer, and is copiously anno- 
tated by Mr. Benjamin T. Hill, a member of the Society. 

The latest preyious publication of the American Antiquarian 
Society is an index to the New Series of Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety, from 1880 to 1903, prepared by Mr. Nathaniel Payne. This 
continues the Partial Index of the Proceedings from 1812 to 
1880, which was published about 1885 ; and the two forma yalu- 
able guide to one of our most important collections of papers on 
early American affairs. 



The musical library of Mr. Francis H. Jenks, who had been, 
for years before his death, musical critic of the Boston Transcript, 
has been purchased as a gift to the Pitchburg Public Library, oy 
Mr. Herbert I. Wallace. Mr. Wallace's father built for the city 
its handsome library building, and he himself has added materi- 
ally to its equipment and resources. He is Fitchburg's musical 
god-father, and has a fine musical collection of his own. The 
Jenks collection is supposed to rank next, in completeness and 
yalue, to the Haryard CoUeee and Boston Public Library collec- 
tions, and by its possession tneFitchburg Library becomes a place 
of pilgrimage to the historian of music. 



''The Humble Request of the Goyemour and the Company 
Late Gone to New England to the Rest of Their Brethren of the 
Church of Eng^land,'* which was signed by Winthrop and his 
colonists just oefore their departure for America and was pub- 
lished as a tract in London m 1630, has been reprinted in fac- 
simile, and is issued by Lowdermilk & Co. in an edition of one 
hundred copies, with an introduction by .Professor J. L. Bwell 
and a bibliographical note by Mr. Wilberlorce Barnes. 
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The Literary Collector 

The new format which we have adopted^ beginning with Volume IX, 
has abready won as a gratifying number oi nt^w subscribers, and of letters 
of approval from old ones. We have yet to hear from the kickers. Of course 
.we expect to keep on improving, both in matter and manner. 

What we want now is to get at those quiet and modest book collectors 
whose addresses are never on ** lists of book-buyers,** and whose names we 
have never beard. Any of our subscribers who will send us the name of 
one firiend who belongs to that delightful class of men who worship the 
book in silence, will be conferring a favor on two friends. 

Please send us your country address if you are out of town for the 
summer, or your new one if you have observed May£rst as moving day. 

Volumes I to VIII are still on hand in su&cient numbers to war- 
rant us in calling your attention to them as forming a library of biblio- 
graphical papers and news beginning with the Twentieth Century and 
bidding fair, in its new form, to keep step with the century for a long 
time to come. 

Volumes I and II are very scarce, and can be supplied only with a &w 
complete sets. Volumes III to VIII may be purchased separately, or single 
numbers ordered to £11 sets. 

No indexes were made for volumes I and II, and those for other 
early volumes are out of print. In response to a steady demand for 
these we are now preparing a single index covering the £rst eight 
volumes. This will be supplied without charge to all who have been 
subscribers to the eight volumes, and to all later subscribers who will 
complete their sets by the purchase of the earlier volumes. 

PRICES. 

Volumes III to VIII, unbound, each $ JS 

Bound in buckram, each IJ25 

Volume IX, unbound, KOO 

Bound in buckram, \J5Xi 

Complete sets, Vols. LIX in numbers ZJ5XS 

Bound in buckram with paper labels J2,00 

With each New Subscription and Renewal we will send, until the 
edition is exhausted, a copy of Frank A. NankivelFs poster, Mr. Biblio- 
crank, cut by the artist on three wood blocks, from which we have 
printed an edition of 650 copies under Mr. NankivelFs personal super- 
vision. The proofs pulled before lettering are all exhausted, and this is 
the only way in which this interesting poster can now be obtained. 

When writing to advertisers please mention Thb Literary Collkctor 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A set of Rare Books, each one strictly limited to a total ori^nal edition of 

fifty copies for sale in America; desired by Lncien Pissarro, 

and printed by him at his Private Press at the 

Brook, Hammersmith, England. 

(A PBW COPIBS. ONLY, REMAIN) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THB VALB PRBS8 : Being the Books published by Hacon 
Sc Ricketts. Printed in Red and Black, with a Prontispiece engraTed bv C. Rick- 
' etts after the signboard painted by C. H. Shannon on the old Vale premises. Vine 
Border. 8to. $5.00 net. 

80MB POBM8 BY ROBBRT BROWNING. With a frontispiece printed in five 
colors, designed and engraved by Lncien Pissarro and a cover paper of wild roses 
in two colors. Red initial letters designed by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $10.00 net. 

CHRISTABBL, KUBLAKHAN, PANCY IN NUBIBUS & SONG PROM ZAPOLYA. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With frontispiece in Chiaroscuro designed and en- 
graved on the wood by Lucien Pissarro, Virginia Creeper border printed in 
green with an initial letter in red and green designed by L. Pissarro and engraved 
by E. Pissarro, and a cover paper in two colors. Small 8vo. $10.00 net. 

AREOPAGITICA. A speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc'd 
Printing to the Parliament of Bngland. With clematis border and initial letter 
designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. 
Small demy «^to. $6.00 net. 

C'EST D'AUCASSIN ET DB NICOLETTB. With a colored frontispiece designed 
and engraved by Lucien Pissarro, and a Verbena cover printed in two colors. 
Seen through the press by P. W. Bourdillon. 8vo. $12.00 net. 

LA LEGENDE DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITALIER. By Gustave Flaubert. 12mo. 
$15.00 net. 

UN COBUR SIMPLE. By Gustave Flaubert. With Frontispiece and Decorations 
by Lucien Pissarro. Square 32mo. $6.00 net. 

LBS MORALITES LEGENDAIRES. By Jules Laforgue. Polio. 
Contents of Volume I : Salome, Lohengrin, lUs de Parsifal, and Perse et Andro- 
mede. $25.00 net. 

Contents of Volume II: Hamlet, ou les suites de la piete filiale, Le Miracle des 
Roses, and Pan et la Syrinx. The Prontispiece, Double Border, and initial 
Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro and engraved on the wood by Esther 
Pissarro. $25.00 net. 

DEUX CONTES DE MA MERE LOYE. Bv C. Perrault. Le Belle au Bois Dor- 

Yith a Prontispiece in gol 
and other wood-cut decorations designed and printed by Lucien Pissarrol 



mant and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. With a Prontispiece in gold and colors, 

and other wood-cul " '* "" * ^ " " - • -^ *-- • --• 

12mo. $17.50 net. 
ABREGB DE L'ART POBTIQUE FRANCOIS. By P. de Ronsard. Frontispiece. 

Title page and Decorations by Lucien Pissarro. 8vo. $6.00 net. 
LES PETITS VIEUX. By Emilc Vcrhaercn. With Frontispiece and Decorations 

by Lucien Pissarro. Printed in two colors. Oblong 16mo. $10.00 net. 
LES BALLADES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON. Printed in red and black. 

Square small 8vo. $25.00 net. 
AUTRES POESIES DE MAISTRE FRANCOIS VILLON ET DE SON BCOLB. 

Square small 8vo. $25.00 net. 
THE DESCENT OF ISHTER. By Diana White. With a Frontispiece designed by 

Diana White, and engraved on the wood by Esther Pissarro. Borders and 

Initial Letters, designed by Lucien Pissarro, with a Daisy Cover, designed by 

Diana White. Printed in black, red, green. 16mo., bds. $4.00 net. 
ABOUT ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS. A brief account of the origin of the Eragny 

Press and a note on the relation of the printed book, as a work of art, to life. 

By T. Sturge Moore. A bibliographical list of the Vale Type books printed by 

Esther and Lucien Pissarro on their press at Eppine, Bedford Park, and the 

Brook, C his wick, in the order in which they were issued. 

This is the first book printed in the " Brook Type" by Esther and Lucien Pissarro 

at the Eragny Press, the Brook, Hammersmith. 12mo. $7.50 net. 

Write for Complete List of Rare Books to 

JOHN LANK, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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A New Edition of 

n EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1880 
Compiled with Notes and Preface 

BY 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler of "Early American Poetry" 

This edition is issued to supply a demandlfor this 

work, the first edition of which was issued for 

members of the Dunlap Society only, in 1900 

The new edition, which is limited to,*; 200 
numbered copies, contains about 50 titles dis- 
covered since the issue of the former edition. 
It is printed on a deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap 
and facsimiles of three title-pages, octavo, 
bound in gray boards, paper labels. Title- 
page in three colors. 

The price is $3.00 net. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR. PRESS 
GREENWICH. CONN. 

To Whom all Orders Should be Sent 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 
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Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices — at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; 45 Vesey Street, 
New York ; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, and Railroad Building, Denver. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest 
reading list in the world. 

Its general service may help any- 
body who seeks business of any kind 
outside his own neighborhood. In 
Boston it also maintains a special de- 
partment for ^ving high-grade, in- 
telligent, discriminating service to 
anybody who wants literanr matter, 
book reviews, material for scrap 
books, essays, addresses, etc., as well 
as personal mention. 



TLLUSTKATBD with Designs and Studies 

■^ accompanied by lull treatments for the 

China Painter and Water Color Artist. 

A Magagjne of practical instruction." 



Keramic Studio 

The only Magazine in the 

world exclusively devoted 

to China Decoration, 

the Potters' Art, 

and Allied Crafts 

Illustrated Catalogue, Free on Application 
Subscription : — 

Year, $3.50 

Three Months l.OO 

Copy, 35 

Foreign in Postal Union, 4.00 

Keramic Studio Pub. Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 






BRADSTREET'S 



BYBRT DBSCRIPTION OF 

BINDING IN 
LBATHER 

From the ordinary Periodical to the 
finest work in Vbllum, Levant, 
Morocco, Calf, and Russia, with 
elaborate hand tooling. 

Special Attention given to Bind- 
ing Rare and Privately 
Illustrated Books, 

Books, Prints, and Manuscripts 
Cleaned and Repaired. 



6i Elm Street, N. Y. 



R.omeike's 

Press Cutting Bureau 



will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date.*'" Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. 



Terms, $5.00 for 100 Notices 

Henry Romdkc 
33 Union Square New York 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collbctor. 
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THE COLLECTOR REPRINTS 

The Literary Collector Press announces a series of small 
quarto volumes handsomely printed on band-made paper 
and Japanese vellum, with title-pages in black, red and 
brown, bound in gray boards, with paper labels printed in 
black and red. 

1 
Robert Lonis Stevenson. Books Which Have Influenced Me. 
A paper contributed to " The British Weekly." 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

276 copies on American hand-made paper at 60 cents. 

II 

Miguel de Montaig^ne. Of Books. 

Extracted from the Essais. 

26 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

Ill 

Oscar Wilde. The Ballad of Readin^r GaoL 

Reprinted from the first edition. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

IV 
Oscar Wilde. Poems in Prose. 

Reprinted from The Fortnightly Review, 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 



Oscar Wilde. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 

Reprinted from TAe Fortnightly Review. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

VI 
Oscar Wilde. The Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

Reprinted from Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.25. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 75 cents. 

The prices given include postage. 
Other volumes in preparation will be announced as ready. 

THE UTERARY COLLECTOR PRESS 

Greenwich^ Conn« 

When writing to advertisers please mention Thb Litbrasy Collbctor 
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BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOI88EUR 

Revised from the very papular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

W^t Itterarp CoOectot 

JOO copies on Enfield deckle-^dge 

plate paper at $2.^0 

^O copies on Japan Vellum^ signed 

and numbered^ at $5.00 



L 



When writing to advertiten please mention Thb Litssabt Colzjuctok 
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READY OCTOBER i 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAY 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time Wall Paper 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photogra 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic paper 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best r 
Miss Sanborn's collection is the only record that re 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss San' 
book is the first publication on the subject. Material 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these prices: 

Regular Edition L'Std\r«:wt*:J $, 
Collectors' Edition Z^'t^tZt $i 

SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Pr 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

When writing to advertisers please mention Thb LrrBiASY Colli 
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l&eabp September I 

BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

Revised from the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

W^t Itterarp Collector 

JOO copies on Enfield deckle-edge 

plate paper at $2.^0 

^O copies on "Japan Vellum^ signed 

and numbered^ at $^.00 



When writing to advertisers please mention Thb Litbrasy Collector 



THE UTBRARY COLLECTOR ADVERTISER VU 

READY OCTOBER i 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time Wall Papers 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photographs 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic papers wit 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best roomj 

Miss Sanborn's collection is the only record that remai 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss Sanborn's 
book is the first publication on the subject. Materials will 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls have 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with more 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these prices: 

Regular Edition L'biSd\r«:So"aXt tS-^o 
Collectors' Edition JU^I^L^uXr': ^i5-oo 

SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

When writing to advertisers please mention Thb LrrBXART Collector 
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Eeabp September I 

BOOKBINDING FOR 
BIBLIOPHILES 

BY 

Fletcher Battershall 

A BOOK OF 

PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

Revised from the very popular 

papers contributed by Mr. 

Battershall to early 

volumes of 

W^t Itterarp Collector 

JOO copies on Enfield deckle-edge 

plate paper at $2.50 

50 copies on Japan Vellum^ signed 

and numbered^ at $j.OO 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Litbrary Collector 



THE UTBRARY COLUSCTOR ADYBRTISBR VU 

READY OCTOBER i 

THE ONLY BOOK IN ITS CLASS IS THE VOLUME WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING 

Old Time Wall Papers 

BY 

KATE SANBORN 

Illustrated with about 100 reproductions, photographs of 
Colonial interiors, showing the gorgeous scenic papers with 
which our Colonial ancestors decorated their best rooms. 
Miss Sanborn's collection is the only record that remains 
of this phase of Colonial Decorative Art. Miss Sanborn's 
book is the first publication on the subject. Materials will 
probably never be found for another, as the old walls have 
in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered with more 
up-to-date papers. 

OLD TIME WALL PAPERS 

is now in press. Until day of publication, 

subscriptions for the two editions will 

be received at these prices: 

Regular Edition f:j,Trnd\r«:SSr:? H'OO 
Collectors' Edition ^H-:^^^^ $15.00 

SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Literary Collector Press 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

When writing to advertisers please mention The Litbxast Collector 
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The Anderson Auction Compan;^: 

SncccMort to John Anderson, Jr., and Ban^ & Co. 

SALES OF LITERARY 

AND 

ARTISTIC PROPERTY 

5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Unequaled facilities for the handling and sale of Books, 
Manuscripts, Paintings, Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, Autographs, Coins, Stamps, etc. 

SALE OF 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

A SPECIALTY 



J 



H. JACK EL & CO. 

ART BOOKBINDERS 



SPECIALTIES 

Levant Morocco and 
fine Calf Bindings 



152 East 23d St - New York City 



When writing to advertisers please mention The Literary Collector 



